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CULPEPER’S  ENGLISH  PHYSICIAN, 

CONTAINING  THE 

MEDICAL  PART. 


A PHYSICAL  AKD  ASTRONOMICAL  DESCRIPTION  or  MAN. 

God,  the  omnipotent  and  wife  Creator,  having  made  all  things  out  of  no  • 
thing,  and  from  a crude  and  undigefted  mafs,  according  to  his  will,  and 
by  his  word,  brought  all  things  into  a decent  frame  and  majeftic  ftru6lure  : 
out  of  a confufed  chaos  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; out  of  that  which  was 
dark  and  void,  he  created  light;  he  feparated  the  waters  from  the  earth,  and 
gave  bounds  to  the  unruly  waves ; and  indued  the  dry  and  barren  earth  with  pro- 
lific virtue,  richly  adorning  it  with  grafs,  herbs,  and  fruit-trees;  he  made  the  fun, 
moon,  and  ftare,  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darknefs,  to  enlighten  and  rule  both 
day  and  night,  to  be  for  figns,  and  to  diftinguifh  feafons,  days,  and  years:  by  his 
word  he  created  every  living  thing  that  moveth. 

Having  thus  far  proceeded  in  his  fo  excellent  and  admirable  workmanftiip  of 
creation,  he  made  man  a fummary  of  the  world’s  fabric,  a fmall  draught  of  the 
divine  nature:  he  w^as  made  after  all  other  creatures,  not  only  as  the  moft  per- 
fe£t,  but  as  the  fuperintendant  and  mafter,  of  all  things:  created  Quod  dowinetur 
in  pifces  marls,  et  in  volucres  cceli,  et  in  pecudes,  et  in  univerfam  terrain,  atque 
in  omnia  reptantia  fuper  terramx  “ To  rule  over  the  fifti  in  the  fea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  cattle,  and  ovei*  the  earth,  and  over  every  creep- 
ing thing.”  Gen,  i.  28. 
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In  man  he  ended  his  v.  ork ; on  man  he  ftamped  his  feal  and  lign  of  his  power ; 
on  him  he  has  imprinted  his  own  image  and  mperfcription,  his  arms,  and  his  por- 
traiture. Dlvit  Deus,  faciamus  hominern  ad  imaginem  nofiram,  J'ecundiimJimi- 
litudinem  nofiram  “ God  faid,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likenefs.  ” 
Gen.  i.  G6.  In  the  creation  of  man,  God  feemed  to  deliberate  and  take  counfel- 
with  himfelf  hOw  to  epitomize  and  gather  together  all  his  works  into  fo  fmall  a eom- 
pafs,  to  contract  his  book  of  creation  into  fo  fmall  a volume.  Hence  he  is  called 
the  7nicrocnfin,  ,or  little  world,  the  recapitulation  of  all  things,  the  ligament  of  an- 
gels amd  beafts,  heavenly  and  earthly,  fpiritual  and  corporeal,  the  perfection  of  the 
whole  work,  the  honour  and  miracle  of  nature.  He  created  him  naked,  being  a 
pure,  neat,  and  delicate,  creature,  made  up  of  thin,  fubtile,  tvell  tempered  and 
leafoned,  humours,  innocent,  and  far  more  beautiful  than  the  reft. 

He  was  created  upright,  but  little  touching  the  earth,  quite  oppofite  to  the  ve- 
getable plant,  whofe  root  is  therein  fixed ; far  different  alfo  from  the  beaft,  who  is 
a mean  between  a plant  and  himfelf,  and  goeth  downward,  his  tw'o  extremes  tending 
to  the  bounds  of  the  horizon : this  upright  gait  belonging  only  unto  the  human  fpe- 
eies,  as  the  holieft  and  moft  divine  creature,  his  head  tending  to  the  heavens,  oh 
which  he  looks,  and  contemplates  with  grateful  adoration  the  omnipotence  of  his 
Creator. 

His  body  being  thus  formed  of  pure  fubtile  earth,  as  a houfe  and  habitation  for 
the  foul,  God  breathed  into  him  ihe  breath  of  life,  and  Ik  became  a lining foiiLGeo. 
ii.  7.  So  in  the  ordinary  generation  and  formation,  w'hich  is  made  of  the  feed  in 
the  womb,  nature  obferveth  the  felf-fame  order;  the  body  is  firft  formed,  as  well 
by  the  elementary  force,  w hich  is  in  the  feed  and  heat  of  the  matrix,  as  by  the 
celeftial  influence  of  the  fan;  according  to  the  adage,  Sol  et  homo  generant  homi- 
nein,  “ The  fun  and  man  do  engender  man;”  which  is  done,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  moft  eminent  naturalifts  and  phyficians,  in  fuch  order,  that  the  firft 
ieven  days  the  feed  of  the  man  and  the  ova  of  the  woman  mingle  and  curdle  like 
©ream,  which  is  the  beginning  of  conception;  the  fecond  feven  days,  the  feed  is 
chant^ed  into  a formlefs  bloody,  fubftance,  and  concoaed  into  a thick  and  undi- 
gefted  mafs  of  fiefh,  the  proper  matter  of  the  child ; the  next  feven  days,  from 
this  mafs  is  produced  and  fafliioned  a grofs  body,  with  the  three  moft  noble  parts, 
viz.  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain;  and  the  fourth  feven  days,  or  near  thirty,  the 
whole  body  is  perfeaed,  jointed  and  organized,  and  is  fit  to  entertain  the  foul, 
which  invefts  itfelf  into  the  body  (according  to  the  beft  authority)  about  the  feven 
and  thirtieth  or  fortieth  day;  at  the  third  month,  or  thereabout,  tne  infant  has 
motion  and  fenfe ; and  at  the  ninth  month  is  brought  forth.  Thefe  times  cannot 
be  fo  exaaiy  prefixed;  but  that  by  the  ftrength  and  debility  of  the  feed  or  matrix 
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they  may  be  either  baftened  or  prolonged.  But  I fliall  not  enter  minutely  upon 
this  fubje6l  now,  but  give  a more  particular  defcription  of  it  hereafter. 

• The  body  of  man  confifts  of  a number  of  bones  and  cartilages,  which  are  the 
bafis  and  upholding  pillars  of  the  whole  fabric ; the  joints  are  compared  with 
many  ligaments,  and  are  covered  with  innumerable  membranes : the  members 
are  fupplied  with  about  thirty  pair  of  fcnfitivc  nerves,  as  with  little  cords;  and 
all  filled  with  as  many  arteries,  like  water-pipes,  conveying  vital  fpirits  to  all 
parts;  the  empty  places  are  filled  up  with  above  four  hundred  mufcles  of  different 
torts,  all  covered  with  a (kin.  . • 

Man,  for  whom  all  things  were  made,  is  nourifhed  by  the  balfamic  fpirits  of 
vegetables,  and  therefore  doth  confift  of  all  thefe  faculties,  that  fpring  up  as  a token 
of  health  or  ficknels.  The  celeftial  planets  have  alfo  great  influence  over  him; 
theraoiftening  power  of  the  Mobn  is  reprefented  by  the  marrow  v/hich  flows  from 
the  brain;  iu  the  genital  part  is  Venus  feated;  eloquence  and  comelinefs  are  the 
effeCls  of  nimble-wilted  Mercury;  the  Sun  hath  a near  affinity  to  the  heart;  be- 
nevolent Jupiter  hath  his  feat  in  the  liver,  the  fountain  of  nutritive  blood  ; the 
fiery  fury  of  Mars  is  lodged  in  the  gall;  the  fpongy  and  hollow  melt,  the  feat  and 
receptacle  of  melancholic  humours,  is  a perfeft  reprefentation  of  the.  cold  planet 
Saturn.  Indeed,  the  fpirits  of  the  body  do  manifeft  and  hold  forth  the  quinteflence 
of  all  things.  The  four  humours  in  man  aijfwer  to  the  four  elements ; as  the  bilc^ 
which  is  hot  and  dry,  reprefcnteth  the  fire ; hot  and  moift  blood,  the  air;  phlegm, 
cold  and  moift,  the  water  : cold  and  dry  melancholy,  the  earth.  Man  is  an  ad- 
mirable creature,  the  univerfe  and  epitome  of  the  world,  and  the  horizon  of  cor- 
poreal and  incoiporeal  things.  I fliall  conclude  this  part  with  the  faying  of  Zo- 
roafter:  “ O man:  the  workmanfhip  of  moft  powerful  nature;  the  moft  artifi- 
cial ra'after-piece  of  God's  hands  1” 

A DESCRIPTION  of  the  HEAD:. 

THE  head  of  man  poffeffes  the  highcft  place  in  the  body,  and  reprefents  the 
uppevmoft  and  angelical  region : it  is  the  fort  of  man's  mind,  the  feat  of  reafon,  the 
habitation  of  wifdom,  the  place  of  memory,  judgment,  and  cogitation-:  itcontain- 
eth  the  brain,  cold  and  fpongiou's  by  nature,  indofed  with  two  fkins,  the  one-, 
more  hard  and  thick,  joining  itfelf  to  the  dura  mater;  the  other,  more  thin  and 
eafy,  wherein  lieth  the  brain  indofed,  called  pia  mater ; it  is  foft  and  tender  to 
the  brain,  and  nouriflieth  it,  as  a loving  mother  doth  her  young  and  tender  babe ; 
from  the  pia  mater  iflue  the  finews  and  marrow  that  defeendeth  and  fdleth  down 
through  the  vertebree  of  the  back  to  the  reins.  In  the  brain  is  the  feat  and  throne 
of  the  rational  foul,  in  which  are  a very  great  number  of  veins ''and  arteries  run- 
ning; ■ 
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ning  through  all  the  fubftance  thereof,  adminiftering  to  the  brain  both  fpirit  and 
life  vital  and  nutrimental  nourifhment,  which  comes  from  the  heart  and  liver  by 
very  minute  or  fmall  veins  and  arteries;  and  concofted  and  re-concocled,  elabo- 
rated, and  made  very  fubtile,  paffing  through  thofe  woven  and  interlaced,  turn- 
ing and  winding,  in  which  labyrinth  the  vital  fpirit,  often  paffing  and  re-paffing, 
is  perfeSled  and  refined,  and  becomes  animal. 

Thepia  mater  divides  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  into  three  certain  cells  and  divi- 
fions,  the  foremoft  part  of  which  contains  the  moft,  the  middle  part  lefs,  and  the 
hindmoft  part  the  leaft.  In  the  forerrioft  part  of  the  brain  imagination  is  feated ; 
in  the  middle,  judgment ; in  the  hindmoft  parfe,  memory.  Imagination  is  hot 
and  dry  in  quality,  quick  and  afitive,  from  whence  it  cometh  that  frantic  men, 
and  fuch  as  are  fick  of  hot  maladies,  are  excellent  in  that  w^hich  belongs  to  imagi- 
nation ; many,  upon  fuch  a diftemper,  have  been  excellent  in  poetry  and  divina- 
tion; it  never  fleepeth,  but  is  always  w'orking,  whether  the  man  be  fleeping  or  wa- 
king ; and,  by  the  vapours  that  arife  from  the  heart,  form  variety  of  cogitations, 
W'hich,  wanting  the  regulation  of  judgment,  when  man  Jleepeth,  becomes  a dream. 

Hence  it  appears  that  fubtilty,  promptitude,  and  that  w'hich  they  commonly 
call  wit,  belongeth  to  a hot  imagination : it  is  afitive,  ftirring,  undertaketh  all,  and 
fets  all  the  reft  to  work ; it  gathers  the  kinds  of  figures  of  things,  both  prefent, 
by  the  ufe  of  the  five  fenfes,  and  abfent,  by  the  common  fenfe. 

Judgment  is  feated  in  the  midft  of  the  brain,  there  to  bear  rule  over  the  other 
faculties;  it  is  the  feat  of  the  rational  foul,  and  the  judge  of  men’s  afilions:  if 
you  would  know  the  mean  whereby  it  knoweth  and  judgeth  of  things,  fome  au-^ 
thors  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  fpirit  knoweth  by  the  help  of  the  fenfes,  and 
that  the  underftanding  without  the  fenfes  is  but  as  white  paper.  Nil  eji  in  in- 
telledhi,  quod  non  fuerit  priiis  in  fenfu:  “ There  is  nothing  in  the  underftanding 
which  w'as  not  firft  in  the  fenfe.”  But  this  opinion  is  falfe,  becaufe  the  feeds  of 
fcience  and  virtue  are  infinuated  into  our  fpirits,  elfe  is  the  ftate  of  the  reafon- 
able  foul  w'orfe  than  the  vegetative  or  fenfitive,  w'hich  of  themfelves  are  able  to 
exercife  their  funfitions.  It  were  abfurd  to  think  that  fo  noble  and  divine  a 
faculty  fliould  beg  alfiftance  of  fo  vile  and  corruptible  a one  as  the  fenfes,  which 
apprehend  only  the  firnple  accidents,  not  the  natures  or  elfence,  of  things : and 
were  it  fo,  it  muft  follow,  that  they  who  have  their  fenfes  mofi;  perfefil  Ihould  be 
moft  witty,  whereas  we  fee  many  times  the  contrar3^  Yet  let  no  one  think 
that  the  fpirit  hath  no  fervice  from  the  fenfes ; for,  in  the  beginning  or  difeovery 
and  invention  of  things,  the  fenfes  do  much  fervice  to  the  fpirit,  but  the  fpirit 
dependeth  not  upon  the  fenfes.  Some  are  Of  opinion,  that  it  is  hot  and  'moifi: 
in  quality;  others  fay,  that  a dry  temperature  is  proper  to  the  underftanding, 
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t hereby  it  comes  to  pafs  that  aged  perfons  excel  thofe  in  underftanding  that  arc 
young,  becaufe,  as  years  increafe,  moifturc  doth  dccrcafe  in  the  brain ; hence  it 
followeth,  that  melancholic  perfons,  that  are  afflifted  with  want,  and  faft  much, 
are  wife  and  ingenious,  for  heavinefs  and  fafting  are  great  driers:  Splendor Jiccus, 
aninufs  fiiple7rtijjimus,  vexatio  dat  intdledliim;  “ Heat  and  drought  refine  the 
wit,  affliction  giveth  underftanding.”  And  that  is  the  reafon  that  great  perfons, 
who  feed  high,  and  take  little  or  no  care,  that  hdve  nothing  to  vex  them,  are  foi 
the  moft  part  not  very  w ife, 

Reafts  that  are  of  a dry  temperature,  as  ants,  bees,  elephants,  &c.  are  cunning 
and  ingenious;  on  the  contrary,  they  that  are  of  a moift  conftitution  are  ftupid  and' 
without  fpirit.  Memory  is  feated  in  the  hinder  cell  of  the  brain,  as  the  grand  ac- 
countant or  I'egifter ; fome  fay  its  temperature  is  cold  and  dry,  and  that  is  thought 
to  be  the  reafon  w hy  melancliolic  people  have  good  memories ; others  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  moift,  becaufe  children  have  better  memories  than  old  men ; men 
are  more  apt  for  memory  in  the  morning,  by  reafon  of  the  moifture  gained  by 
fleep'in  the  night;  but,  let  it  be  as  it  may,  it  is  moft  certain,  that  thofe  who  have 
a good  memory  are  not  in  general  very  wife. 

It  is  true,  that  many  have  been  excellent  in  this  faculty.  Seneca  repeated  tw-o 
thoufand  names  as  they  were  firft  fpoken ; he  alfo,  hearing  two  hundred  verfes, 
rehearfed  them,  and  began  at  the  laft.  Cyrus  and  Scipio  knew  every  foldier’s  name 
in  their  armies.  Mithridates  learned  the  languages  of  two-and-twenty  nations. 
Efdras  the  prieft  had  the  whole  Jewilh  do6trine  by  heart.  Julius  Cmfar  w ould 
dictate  to  four  at  the  fame  time;  and  that  which  is  more  ftrange,  Pliny  would  dic- 
tate to  one,  hear  another,  and  read  at  the  fame  inftant.  As  thefe  were  fo  excel- 
lent and  acute  in  memory,  others  were  as  dull : Atticus  could  never  learn  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  by  heart;  others  could  not  count  above  four.  It  is  faid, 
that  Theodore  Beza,  tw’o  years  before  he  died,  as  he  languilhed,  his  mind  grew 
fo  feeble  that  he  forgot  things  prefent,  yet  held  thofe  things  which  w ere  printed 
in  his  mind  before-time,  when  his  underftanding  and  memory  were  good.  What 
ftiall  we  fay  of  Meffala  Corvinus,  who  forgot  his  own  name?  or  Francifeus  Bar- 
barus,  of  Athens,  a very  learned  raan.in  the  Greek  tongue,  w ho,  having  received 
a blow  on  the  head  with -a  ftone,  forgot  his  learning,  which  he  had  Ipent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life-time  upon,  yet  remembere(hall  things  elfe?  Thefe  things 
are  brought  to  pafs  either  by  the  ftrength  or  debility  of  men’s  genitures,  and  from 
directions  and  accidents  thence  proceeding.  Wit  and  underftanding,  and  all  the 
faculties  of  the  foul,  depend  on  a certain  temperament;  and  hence  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  thofe  who  are  acute  and  wife  in  fome  things  are  ftupid  and  dull  in  others, 
27.  C Of 
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Of  the  interior  PARTS  of  the  HEAD. 

The  fenfidve  faculty  has  its  refidence  in  the  pia  mater ; it  is  that  which  gives 
^virtue  to  all  the  particular  fenfes,  and  keeps  a harmony  amongft  them:  they  are 
hve  in  number,  viz,  feeing,  hearing,  fmelling,  tailing,  and  feeling.  Although  thefe 
are  all  united  in  one  in  the  brain,  yet  operatively  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  their 
I'everal  feats  and  places  of  refidence. 

Sight  refides  in  the  eyes,  and  particularly  in  the  cryftalline  humour;  they  are 
two  in  number,  and  collateral,  planted  in  the  higheft  ftage,  as  centinels;  they  are 
the  luminaries  of  the  microcofm ; Galen  fays,  the  brain  and  head  were  made  for  the 
eye,  that  they  might  be  in  tlie  higheft,  as  beholders  in  a tower ; they  are  next  in  na- 
ture unto  the  fo.ul ; for  in  the  eye  is  feen  and  known  the  difturbancesandgriefs,  glad- 
nefs  and  joys,  of  the  ibul,  as  love,  wrath,  and  other  paffions.  They  are  compounded 
and  made  of  feven  tunicles,  or  coats,  and  three  humours ; they  proceed  out  of  the 
fubftance,  they  take  a pannicle  to  defend  it  from  annoyance.  They  meet  and  are 
united  into  one  finew,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  before  they  enter  the  ikull ; 
and  after  divide  into  two,  each  going  into  one  eye  ; they  are  called  werui  optici, 
the  optic  nerves,  and  through  thefe  are  brought  vijible  fpirits  to  the  eye. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  noble  outward  parts  of  the  body,  in  beauty,  utility,  mobility, 
and  activity.  They  are  to  the  vifage  that  which  the  vifage  is  to  the  body ; they  are 
*.e  face  of  the  face ; and,  becaule  they  are  tender,  delicate,  and  precious,  they  are 
fenced  on  all  ficles  with  flvins,  lids,  brows,  and  hair.  The  objedt  of  the  eye  or  fight 
is  colour,  (according  to  the  common  opinion,)  which  is  an  adherent  quality  in  bo- 
dies, whereof  there  are  fix  fimples,  as  white,  yellow^,  red',  purple,  green,  and  blue ; 
the  compounds  arc  infinite;  to  fpeak  more  fully,  the  true  object  is  light,  which  is 
never  without  colour,  and  without  which  the  colours  are  invifible. 

Tlie  fenic  of  feeing  excelleth  all  the  reft  in  many  things  ; it  apprehendeth  far- 
ther off,  and  extendeth  itfelf  even  to  the  ftars.  It  is  certainly  reported,  that 
Strabo  had  fuch  acute  eyes,  that  from  Lilybaeum  he  could  difeern  fliips  going  forth 
of  the  Carthaginian  haven,  and  could  number  them ; the  diftance  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  miles.  It  hath  more  variety  of  objedfs ; , for  to  all  things,  and 
generally  in  all,  there  is  a light  and  colour,  the  objedls  of  the  eyes,  as  I hinted  be- 
fore. It  is  moft  exquifite,  for  it  is  moft  exadt,  in  the  leaft  and  fineft  thing  that 
prefeuts  itfelf.  It  is  more  prompt  and  fudden,  for  it  apprehendeth  even  in  a mo- 
ment, and  witliout  motion,  when  the  other  fenfes  require  motion  and  rime.  It 
.enjoyeth  a liberty  incomparable  to  others ; the  eye  feeth,  or  feeth  not,  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  hath  lids  to  open  or  fliut:  it  is  a6tive;  all  the  reft  purely  paffive.  Put  that 
which  is  inoft  noble  in  this  fenfe  is,  that  the  privation  of  the  ohjcCl;  thereof,,  whicli 
is  darknefs,  brings  fear,  and  that  naturally,  bccaufe  then  a man  lindeth  hinifelf 
robbed  of  fo  excellent  a guide;  the  light  in  the  light  is  inftead  of  company, 
wherein  man  much  delighteth. 

II  EARING  is  the  next  fenfe  to  be  confidered,  whole  refidence  is  in  the  ears;  it 
is  in  quality  cold  and  dry,  under  the  dominion  of  Saturn,  They  are  placed  on 
the  outfide  of  the  head,  in  the  felf-fame  height  as  the  eyes  arc,  as  the  fcouts  of  the 
body,  porters  of  the  fpirit,  the  receivers  and  judges  of  the  founds,  which  always 
afcend.  They  have  their  entrance  oblique  and  crooked,  that  fo  the  found  may 
not  enter  all  at  once,  whereby  the  fenfe  of  hearing  might  be  hindered,  and  not  fo 
well  able  to  Judge;  and  again,  that  the  founds,  being  fugitive,  might  there  lurk, 
and  abide  under  his  fliadow',  till  the  inftruments  of  hearing  have  gotten  pofl’dlion 
thereof;  The  finevvs,  that  are  the  organs  of  hearing,  fpring  each  from  the  brain, 
and,  when  they  come  to  the  hole  of  the  ear,  they  are  wreathed  together;  the  end 
is  like  a worm,  x)r  little  teat,  into  which  is  received  found,  thence  carried  to  the 
common  wits  to  diftinguilh.  The  object  of  the  ear,  or  hearing,  is  a found  or 
nolle  proceeding  from  the  encounter  of  two  bodies;  a pleafant  and  melodious 
found  fweeteneth  and  appealeth  the  fpirit,  coni’cqucntly  the  body  too,  and  drives 
maladies  from  them  both  ; the  fliarp  and  penetrant  doth  trouble  and  w ound  the 
jpirit.  This  fenfe  hath  many  fmgulari ties;  for  the  fervice  of  the  body,  the  fight 
is  moft  necefiary,  but,  for  the  fpirit,  hearing  hath  the  fuperiority ; it  is  fpiritual, 
-the  agent  of  underftanding;  many  that  have  been  blind,  have  been  great  and  wife 
philofophers,  but  never  any  that  were  deaf.  In  brief,  fcience,  truth,  and  virtue, 
have  no  entrance  into  the  foul  but  by  the  eaV.  Chriftianity  teaches,  that  fai  h 
cometh  by  hearing,  which  the  light  doth  rather  hurt  than  help.  Faith  is  the  belief 
of  thofe  things  which  are  not  feen,  w hich  belief  is  acquired  by  hearing.  I'or  all 
thefe  reafons,  and  many  more  that  might  be  inferted,  the  w ifeft  have  fo  much  com- 
mended hearing,  the  pure  guardian  from  all  corruption,  the  health  of  the  inw  ard 
man, 

Sm  Ei.Li  N G is  feated  In  the  nofe,  governed  by  Mars,  and  is  hot  and  dry  in  quality; 
and  therefore  martial  creatures,  or  fuch  as  are  hot  and  dry  of  conftitufion,  excel  in 
this  faculty,  as  dogs.  See.  From  the  brain  cometh  two  finew  s to  the  holes  of  the 
brain-pan,  w here  beginneth  the  concavity  of  the  nofe,  and  thefe  two  are  the  proper 
organs  or  inftruments  of  fmelling;  they  Irave  heads  like  paps,  into  which  is  received 
the  virtue  of  fmelling,  and  prefenting  it  to  the  common  fenfe.  Over  thefe  tw  o or- 
gans is  placed  coUaiorium,  or  the  noftrils,  which  concavity  or  ditch  was  made  for 
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two  caufes : Firft,  that  the  air,  that  bringeth  the  Ipirit  of  fmelling,  might  reft 
therein  till  it  was  received  by  its  proper  organs.  Secondly,  that  the  excrement  of 
the  brain  might  be  hidden  under  it  till  it  be  fit  to  be  ejected.  From  this  concavity 
go  two  holes  into  the  mouth,  of  which  we  may  take  notice  of  three  conveniencies : 
firft,  that  when  a man's  mouth  is  clofed,  either  by  eating  or  fleeping,  air  might 
come  through  them  to  the  lungs,  or  he  would  be  forced  to  keep  his  mouth  open 
always.  Secondly,  they  are  helpful  to  a man’s  f[)cech;  for,  when  one  or  both  of 
thofe  palfages  are  ftopped,  a man  fpeaketh  in  the  nofe  as  we  commonly  fay.  Thirdly, 
they  are  ufeful  in  cleanfmg  the  concavities  of  the  nofe,  either  by  fnuffing  or 
drawing  it  through  the  mouth.  The  object  of  fmell  is  an  odour,  or  feent,  which 
is  a fume  rifing  from  an  odoriferous  object,  alcending  through  the  nofe  to  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain ; the  ftrong  and  violent  hurteth  the  brain ; the  temperate  and 
f good  doth  rejoice,  delight,  and  comfort.  This  fenfe  is'  oftentimes  very  ufeful  in* 

difeovering  meats  and  drinks  of  an  evil  odour,  which  otherwife  would  much  pre- 
judice the  ftomach,  and  work  evil  effeUs  in  the  body  of  the  man. 

TheTASTE  is  hot  and  moift,  and  under  the  influence  of  Jupiter ; this  fenfe  hath  its 
refidence  in  the  palate  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  Its  office  is  to  choofe  what  food  is 
congruous  to  the  ftomach,  and  what  not.  The  fkin  of  the  palate  of  the  mouth  is  the 
fame  with  the  inward  part  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  fame  with  the  w-ay  of  the  meat  to 
the  ftomach , and  hence  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that,  when  a man  is  touched  upon  the  pa- 
late of  the  mouth,  it  tickleth  the  ftomach  ; and  fo  much  the  nearer  to  the  throat,  fo 
much  more  the  ftomach  abhorreth.  The  object  of  tafting  is  a favour  or  fmack, 
whereof  there  arc  fix  firaple  kinds,  as  fvveet,  four,  fiiarp,  tart,  fait,  and  bitter;  the 
compounds  are  many.  And,  being  led  to  the  mouth,  it  is  not  amifs  if  I fpeak  a few 
, words  of  the  compofition  thereof.  In  the  mouth  are  five  parts  to  be  confidered ; the 

lips,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  uvula,  and  the  palate  of  the' mouth,  ofwhichlhave 
already  fpoken.  The  lips  are  made  of  a mufculous  flefli ; their  office  is,  firft,  as  the 
door  to  the  houfe,  to  keep  the  mouth  clofe  till  the  meat  be  chewed ; fecondly,  they 
help  to  pronounce  the  fpeech.  The  teeth,  the  hardeft members,  arefaftened  into 
the  mandible : their  office  is,  firft,  to  grind  the  meat  before  it  goeth  into  the  ftomach, 
that  fo  it  may  the  better  digeft;  fecondly,  that  it  might  be  a help  to  the  fpeech,  for 
they  that  wmnt  any  of  their  teeth  are  defective  therein.  The  number  is  uncertain, 
fome  have  more,  fome  have  lefs;  they  who  have  their  full  number  have  thirty-two. 
The  longue  is  a carnous  member,  compound,  and  made  of  many  nerves,  ligaments, 
veins,  and  arteries,  ordained  principally  for  three  purpofes;  firft,  that  when  a man 
eateth,  the  tongue  might  turn  the  meat  in  the  mouth  till  it  be  chewed;  fecondly, 
by  the  tongue^  and  the  palate  of  the  mouth  near  the  root  of  the  tongue,  is  re- 
ceived 
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ceivcd  the  tafte  of  fweet  or  four,  and  thence  prefented  to  the  common  fcnfcs  to 
pafs  judgment  thereof:  thirdly,  and  principally,  the  tongue  is  ordained  for  the 
pronunciation  of  fpecch,  which  faculty  I muft  crave  leave  to  infift  on,  and  that 
as  briefly  as  may  be.  Speech  is  an  excellent  prefent,  and  very  neceflUry,  given 
only  unto  man,  animi  index  8^'  fpeciiluin ; it  is  the  interpreter  and  image  ot  the 
foul ; the  heart’s  meffenger ; the  gate  through  which  doth  pals  all  thatlieth  within 
the  dark  and  hidden  corners  of  man:  by  this  the  fpirit  becomes  viliblc.  Of  all 
the  external  and  vifible  parts  of  the  body,  that  which  coraeth  neareft  to  the  heart 
is  the  root  thereof,  and  that  which  cometh  neareft  the  thoughts  is  fpeech:  “ Out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  fpeaketh.”  It  is  a powerful  maftcr,  an 
imperious  commander ; it  ftirreth  up,  animateth,  exafperateth,  appealeth,  maketh 
fad,  merry;  it  impriuteth  whatever  paflion  it  handleth;  feedeth  the  foul  of  the 
hearer;  it  maketh  him  blufli,  wax  pale,  laugh,  cry,  tremble,  mad  with  choler,  leap 
for  joy,  what  not?  It  is  the  agent  of  all  our  concerns;  by  it  we  traffic,  peace  is 
handled,  affairs  are  managed;  it  is  the  band  of  human  fociety;  hearing  and 
fpeech  anfw’er  and  are  accommodated  the  one  to  the  other ; by  thele  two  the 
fouls  are  poured  the  one  into  the  other;  fo  that,  if  thefe  two  gates  be  ffiut  (as  it 
is  in  thofc  that  are  deaf  and  dumb),  the  fpirit  remainelh  folitary  and  miferable. 
Hearing  is  the  gate  to  enter ; by  it  the  fpirit  receiveth  all  things  from  w Ithout. 
Speech  is  the  gate  to  go  out ; through  it  the  fpirit  fendeth  forth  that  which  was 
within.  From  the  communication  of  thefe  two,  as  from  the  ftroke  of  two  flints, 
there  cometh  forth  the  fire  of  truth ; and  fo,  by  the  polifliing  and  rubbing  of 
tliefe  two,  knowledge  cometh  to  perfection  ; but  hearing  is  the  firft  and  principal, 
for  there  can  nothing  come  forth  which  did  not  firft  enter ; and  therefore  he 
that  is  deaf  altogether  by  nature  is  allb  dumb. 

I might  enlarge  a great  deal  more  in  the  defeription  of  the  head,  but,  my  pur- 
pofe  being  to  declare  nothing  but  what  may  be  pertinent  in  the  manifeftation  of 
the  human  faculties  and  virtues,  I fliall  conclude  this  difeourfe  with  a word  or  two 
of  the  fenfe  of  Feeling,  which  is  of  no  particular  quality,  but  of  all,  hot  and 
cold,  dry  and  moift ; it  is  deputed  to  no  particular  organ,  but  is  fpread  abroad 
over  the  whole  body ; it  is  the  index  of  all  tangible  things  ; its  object  then  muft  be 
heat  or  cold,  drought  or  moifture,  things  pleafant  and  polite,  fliarp  and  fmai  ting, 
motion,  reft,  tickling.  It  is  known  that  man  and  other  creatures  may  live  with- 
out forae  particular  fenfe ; it  is  the  opinion  of  moft,  that  a man  cannot  live  with- 
out this  I'enfe  of  feeling,  being  only  neceflary  unto  life ; yet  Auguftine  proveth  the 
contrai’y,  in  the  fourteenth  book  De  Civitat^  Dei,  by  example  of  a preibyler,  that 
lay  as  though  he  were  dead,  and  did  not  feel  thofe  that  pulled  him,  nor  would  he 
ffir  though  they  burned  him  with  fire ; yet  confeffed  that  he  could  then  hear  men 

‘■27.  h fpeak 
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fpeak  (if  they  fpoke  aloud)  as  though  they  were  far  from  him,  by  which  it  appears,, 
that  this  he  did,  not  by  refifting,  but  for  want  of  the  fenle  of  feeling,  which  after- 
wards was  reftorcd  to  him  again.  1 lhall  pafs  by  what  the  Englifli  biftory  relates 
of  one  Elizabeth  Barton,  a maid  of  Canterbury,  who  oftentimes  was  deprived  of 
her  fenfes  by  reafon  of  a difeafe  ftie  bad. 

I lhall  alio  wave  difputes  concerning  the  number  of  the  fenfes,  fom-e  fuppofmg 
there  are  no  more  in  nature  than  are  apparent  in  us.  Tliere  may  very  well  be 
more,  yet  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  that  there  are ; it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  know 
them,  to  affirm  them,  or  to  deny  them,  becaufe  a man  lliall  never  know  the  want 
of  that  fenfe  which  he  never  had  ; one  fenfe  cannot  difcover  another ; and,  if  a 
man  want  one  by  nature,  yet  he  knows  not  which  way  to  affirm  it.  A man  that 
is  born  blind,  and  hath  not  heard  what  fight  is,  cannot  conceive  that  he  feeth 
not,  nor  defire  to  fee.  So  man,  being  not  able  to  imagine  more  than  the  five 
tiiat  he  hath,  cannot  know  how  to  judge  wdiether  there  be  more  in  nature.  'Who 
knoweth  w hether  the  difficulties  that  we  find  in  many  of  the  works  of  nature,  and 
the  effedts  of  many  creatures  which  we  cannot  underftand,  do  proceed  from  the 
want  of  fome  fenfe  that  we  have  not  ? There  are  hidden  p.roperties  which  we 
lee  in  many  things,  ^nd  a man  may  fay  that  there  are  fenfible  faculties  in  nature, 
proper  to  judge  and  apprehend  them,  yet  muft  conclude  w'e  have  them  not.. 
Who  knoweth  w hether  it  be  fome  particular  fenfe  that  difcovereth  the  hour  of 
midnight  to  the  cock,  and  moves  him  to  crow?  or  how  beafts  are  taught  to  chufe 
certain  herbs  for  their  cure,  and  many  fuch-like  wonders? 

Of  the  S T O ]\I  a C H. 

THE  STOMACH  is  a member  compound  and  fpermatic,  finewy  and  fenfible, 
wherein  is  made  the  firft  perfedl  digeftion  of  chyle:  it  is  a necelTary  member  tO' 
the  body;  for,  if  it  fails  in  its  operations,  the  w'hole  fabric  is  corrupted.  It  is  in 
the  little  world  the  fame  as  the  terreftrial  globe  is  in  the  great  world ; in  it  is  ex- 
prelTed  the  fublunary  part  of  the  world ; in  it  are  contained  the  parts  that  ferve 
for  nutrition,  concodlion,  and  procreation.  And  this  leads  me  to  dil'courfe  of 
the  admiriiftering  virtues  in  man,  which  are  here  feated,  and  to  wind  up  all  with' 
a touch  of  the  office  of  the  microcofmical  ftars  with  as  much  brevity  as  may  be. 
The  ftomach  is  framed  of  two  panicles,  the  outer  is  carnous,  the  inner  nervous, 
from  v/hich  is  ftretched  to  the  mouth  the  cpjophagus,  or  the  way  of  the  meat,  by 
which  the  ftomach  draweth  to  itfelf  meat  and  drink  as  with  hands.  By  the 
virtue  of  the  fubtile  will,  which  is  in  tins  mafeus  longitudinaVis,  is  made  the  at- 
tractive viitue,  which  is  liot  and  dry,  by  a quality  active,  or  pidncipal,  which  ap- 
pears by  the  fun,  the  fountain  of  all  heat,  which  is  of  an  attractive  quality,  as  is 

evident 
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evident  by  his  attracting  and  exhaling  the  liuinidity  from  this  inferior  globe  into 
tlie  airy  region,  as  into  the  neck  or  higher  part  of  an  alembic;  ami,  being  refolved 
into  water,  by  reafon  of  its  weight  falls  down  again  upon  the  earth,  w hich  is  the 
veflel  receiving:  fo,  through  continued  diftillations,  by  fublimation  of  the  water, 
by  cohabation,  by  drawing  off  the  liquor,  (being  often  poured  on,)  and  fortified 
by  the  influence  of  the  ccleftialand  central  fun,  the  body  becomes  endued  with  a 
eoncofitive,  nutritive,  and  procreative,  virtue.  So  in  the  ftomach,  by  the  aCtive 
quality  of  the  microcofmical  fun,  his  benevolent  rays,  and  friendly  heat,  meat  and 
drink’  are  defired,  and  attracted  into  the  ftomach,  for  the  nourifliment  of  the 
whole  body. 

In  the  ftomach  is  a tranfverfe  mufcle,  to  withhold  or  make  retention ; by  this 
retentive  virtue,  thofc  things  that  are  brought  into,  the  ftomacliare  kept  and  willi- 
holden  until  nature  hath  wrought  her  end,  and  every  faculty  hath  executed  its  office. 
It  is  in  quality  cold  and  dry ; cold,  becaufe  the  nature  of  cold  is  to  comprefs  or  hold 
together,  as  you  may  fee  in  ice ; dry,  becaufe  it  is  the  nature  of  drynefs  to  keep  and 
hold  what  is  compreffed.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  Saturn,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
fbn  why,  for  the  moft  part,  men  that  are  cold  and  dry  of  temperature,  or,  as  aftro- 
noraers  fay,  Saturnine  people,  are  covetous  and  tenacious;  and  that  is  the  reafon 
that  old  men  are  naturally  covetous,  becaufe  Saturn  ruleth  old  age,  and,  by  the 
decay  of  nature,  the  temperature  becomes  cold  and  dry.  It  hath  the  fpleen,  tite 
reprefentative  of  Saturn,  lying  toward  the  left  fide,  and  furniflieth  the  ftomach 
with  humours  neceffary  to  fortify  the  retentive  virtue. 

The  digeftive  faculty,  which  is  the  chief  and  moft  principal,  (the  others  like 
handmaids  attending  it,)  is  hot  and.moift,  nature’s  cook  and  principal  workman, 
the  archmus  and  central  frre  which  in  this  philofophical  veflel,  viz.  the  ftomach, ^di- 
gefteth  the  vidtuals  into  a chaos,  or  confufed  mafs,  that  fo  a natural  feparation 
may  be  made.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  Jupiter,  w'ho  furnillicdi  it  with 
friendly  heat  and  moifture,  by  the  liver,  (the  microcofmicalJupiter,)  chafing,  and 
heating  the  riglit  fide  of  the  ftomach. 

The  ftomach  hath  allb  a latitudinal  mufcle,  or  will,  which  makes  the  expulfive 
faculty;,  it  is  naturally  cold  and  moift;  cold,  to  comprefs  the  fuperfluity;  moift, 
to  make  the  matter  flippery  and  fit  for  ejection,  alfo  to  work  a fuitable  difpofitlon 
in  the  body.  It  is  a neceffary  operation  by  it,  after  the  feparation  of  the  pure 
from  the  impure,  the  elements  from  the  caput  mortuum,  or  rather  fences,  is  l e- 
moved  and  carried  away,  all  that  is  neecllels  or  prejudicial  to  nature.  It  is  under 
tlie  dominion  of  the  Moon,  (with  whom  you  may  join  Venus,  being  of  the  fame 
nature,)  whofe  epitome  or  microcofmical  fubftitute,  viz.  the  brain,  fendeih  a 
branch  ‘of  nei^\  es  to  the  ftomach,  and  thereby  furniflieth  it  with  humoui's,  cold 
and.  moift,  fit  for  expulfion. 
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Of  the  HEART- 

THE  HEART  hath  two  ventricles  or  concavities,  and  the  left  is  higher  than 
the  right;  the  caufe  of  its  hollownefs  is  to  keep  the  blood  for  its  nouriihing,  and 
the  air  to  abate  and  temper  the  great  heat  which  is  included  and  fliut  up  in  the 
concavities. 

As  he  is  fol  corporis,  the  centre  of  the  reft  of  the  members,  and  ruler  of  the  fa- 
mily, he  communicates  to  them  life  and  motion ; yet  by  his  heat  he  s,ttra6ts  what 
is  needful  for  himfelf  from  the  other  members,  as  a fubfidy  or  tax  impofed  upon 
his  fubjedls.  And  therefore  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  cometh  a vein  from 
the  great  vein,  which  receiveth  all  the  fubftance  of  the  blood  from  the  liver;  this 
vein  pafteth  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  'bringeth  a great  portion  of  the 
thickeft  and  pureft  blood  to  nourilh  the  heart.  The  refidue  that  is  left  of  this  is 
made  more  fubtile  through  the  virtue  and  heat  of  the  heart,  and  then  fent  into  a 
concavity  or  pit,  in  the  midft  of  the  heart,  between  two  ventricles;  therein  it  is 
made  hot  and  pure,  and  from  thence  it  pafteth  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  there  is 
engendered  in  a fpirit  that  is  clearer,  brighter,  and  I'ubtiler,  than  any  corporeal 
or  bodily  thing  wdiich  is  engendered  of  the  four  elements,  for  it  is  a mean  between 
the  body  and  die  foul ; wherefore,  of  the  philolbphers,  it  is  likened  more  to  hea- 
venly than  earthly  things. 

From  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  fpring  two  arteries,  the  one  having  but  one 
coat,  and  therefore  is  called  arteria  vaialis,  which  carries  blood  from  the  heart  to 
the  lungs,  which  blood  is  vaporous  and  fit  for  its  nouriftiment,  and  xarrieth  back 
air  from  the  lungs  to  refrefli  the  heart. 

The  other  artery  hath  two  coats;  it  is  called,  cena  artcrialis,  or  the  great  ar- 
tery, of  which  fpringeth  all  the  other  arteries,  that  fpread  to  every  member  of  the 
body,  which  carry  the  fpirits,  which  are  the  treafures  of  the  foul's  virtue;  thus  it 
pafteth  till  it  come  to  the  brain,  and  be  made  an  animal  fpirit  ; at  the  liver  it  is 
made  nutrimental,  and  at  the  tefticles  generative.  Thus  by  th^  heart  is  made  a 
fpirit  of  every  kind,  and  (like  the  fun  in  the  heavens)  by  his  royal  prefence  he 
doth  confer  life  and  liberty  on  his  fuppliants. 

The  motion  of  the  heart  is  wonderful ; it  continues  to  the  utmoft  period  of  life, 
•day  and  night,  without  a fingle  moment’s  interruption  or  intermiffion;  and  is  per- 
formed more  than  a hundred  thoufand  times  every  day',  Flere  is,  indeed,  fome- 
.thinglike  what  the  mechanifts  wunt,  under  the  name  of  a perpetual  motion;  and 
the  ItupendoLis  wifdom  of  the  Creator  is  in  nothing  expfefted  more  glorioufly. 

• 3 Of 
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Of  the  LUNGS,  LIVER,  &c. 

THE  LUNGS  are  made  of  a fubftance  very  foft  and  fpongious;  fupplc  to 
-diaw  and  iuforce  from,  like  a pair  of  bellows;  they  are  an  inftrumeut  of  rcfpira- 
tion,  whereby  the  heart  is  refreflied,  drawing  unto  it  the  blood,  the  fpirits,  and 
the  air,  and  difburthening  Itfelf  of  thofe  fumes  and  excrements  which  opprcfs  it. 
They  are  naturally  cold  and  dry,  accidentally  cold  and  moift : naturally  cold  and 
dry,  waving  about  the  heart,  abating  its  heat  by  a fefrelhing  blaft ; they  are  acci- 
dentally moift,  by  reafon  of  catarrhs  and  rheums,  which  they  receive  from  the  brain. 

There  are  three  priiicipal  parts  in  the  lungs:  One  is  a vein  coming  from  the 
liver,  which  bringeth  with  it  the  crude  and  undigefted  part  of  the  chyle  to  feed 
the  lungs.  Another  is  arterla  vcnalis,  coining  from  the  heart,  bringing  the  fpirit 
of  life  to  nourifli  the  lungs.  ^ The  third  is  trachia  ai'tcria,  that  bringeth  air  to 
the  lungs,  and  it  pafl’eth  through  all  the  left  part  of  them  to  do  its  office. 

The  lungs  are  divided  into  five  portions  or  pellicles,  three  on  the  right  fide, 
and  two  on  the  left  fide;  that,  in  cafe  any  impediment  or  hurt  fliould  happen  in 
any  one  part,  the  other  fhould  be  ready  to  fupply  the  office. 

I fhall  give  no  farther  defeription  of  the  lungs,  but  deferibe  the  liver,  which  is  a 
piincipal  member  in  the  little  world,  reprefentiug  the  planet  Jupiter,  quajiju'cans 
pater,  hot  and  moift,  inclining  towards  the  right  fide,  under  the  Ihort  ribs.  The 
form  of  the  liver  is  gibbous,  or  bunchy,  on  the  back  fide:  on  the  other  fide  hollo\v, 
like  the  infide  of  a hand,  that  it  might  be  pliable  to  the  ftomach  (as  a man's  hand 
is  to  an  apple,  or  any  thing  that  is  round)  to  further  its  digeftion ; for  its  heat  is 
to  the  ftomach  as  the  heat  of  a fire  is  to  the  pot  which  hangeth  over  it.  It  is  tlie 
ftorehoufe  of  the  blood,  the  fountain  of  the  veins,  the  feat  of  the  natural  nou- 
lifhing  faculty,  or  vegetative  foul,  engendered  of  the  blood  of  that  chyle  which  it 
diaw  eth  from  the  meferaic  veins,  and  received  by  the  vena  porta,  which  entereth 
into  the  cavities  thereof,  and  afterwards  is  fent  and  diftributed  through  the  whole 
body  by  the  help  of  the  ^ena  cava,  which  arife  from  the  bunch  or  branches 
thereof,  which  are  in  great  numbers  as  the  rivers  from  the  ocean. 

The  natural  arid  nutrimental  faculty  hath  its  refidence  in  the  liver,  and  is  dif- 
perfed  through  the  whole  body  with  the  veins,  from  which  are  bred  four  parti- 
cular humours,  viz.,  blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and  melancholy. 

Blood  is  made  of  meat  perfeaiy  coheoaed,  in  quality  hot  and  moift,  Jupiter^s 
ar  ing,  the  moftperfea  and  neceffiiry  humour,  (the  other  three  being  fuperflui- 
lies,  yet  neceffary  too. ) The  blood  thus  concoaed  is  drawn  out  by  thetrwa  cava, 

v\hofe  branches,  ramifying  upwards  and  downwards,  carry  and  convey  it  to  all  the 
27.  p ^ 
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other  members  of  the  body  for  their  nourifliment,  where,  by  a third  digeftion,  it 
is  tranfmuted  into  the  fleth. 

C holei  or  bile,  is  made  of  meat  more  than  perfectly  concodted ; it  is  the  fpume 
or  fi  oth  of  blood ; it  clarifieth  all  the  humours,  heats  the  body,  and  nourilheth 
the  apprehenfion.  It  is  in  quality  hot  and  dry ; it  fortifieth  the  attra6live  faculty, 
as  blood  doth  the  digeftive;  it  moveth  man  to  activity  and  valour:  it  is  under  the 
planet  Mars,  whofe  refidence  is  in  the  gall,  w'hich  is  an  official  member,  a purfe 
or  panicular  veficle,  placed  in  the  hollownefs  of  the  liver,  whofe  office  is  to  receive 
the  choleric  fuperfluities  which  are  engendered  in  the  liver  as  aforefaid.  This 
purfe,  or  bag,  hath  three  holes,  or  necks.  By  the  firft  it  draweth  to  itfelf  the 
choler  from  the  liver,  that  fo  the  blood  be  not  hurt  by  the  bile,  or  choler.  By 
the  fecond-  it  fendeth  choler  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  to  fortify  the  attra6live 
faculty.  And,  laftly,  it  fendeth  choler  regularly  to  every  gut,  from  one  gut  to 
another,  to  cleanfe  them  from  fuperfluities  and  drofs. 

Phlegm  is  made  of  meat  not  perfeftly  digefted : it  fortifieth  the  virtue  expulfive,, 
and  maketh  the  body  fit  for  ejedlion;  it  is  kind  to,  and  fortifieth,  the  brain  by  its 
confimilitude  with  it;  it  is  antipathetical  to  the  apprehenfion,  and  doth  much  injure 
it,  therefore  phlegmatic  perfons  have  but  weak  apprehenfions : it  is  cold  and  moift 
in  quality,  its  receptacle  is  in  the  lungs,  it  is  governed  by  the  Moon  and  Venus; 
therefore  it  qualifies  the  bile,  cools  and  moillens  the  heart,  thereby  fuftaining  it  and 
the  v/hole  body  from  the  fiery  eflTefts  which  continual  motion  w'ould  produce. 

Melancholy  is  the  fediment  of  blood : it  is  cold  and  dry  in  quality ; it  maketh 
men  fober,  folid,  and  ftaid,  fit  for  ftudy  or  any  ferious  employments ; it  curbs  the 
unbridled  paffions  incident  to  the fanguine  complexion:  it  ftayeth  wandering  and 
idle  thoughts,  and  reduces  them  home  to  the  centre ; it  is  like  a grave  counfellor 
to  the  whole  body.  It  is  governed  by  the  planet  Saturn,  it  ftrengtheneth  the  re- 
tentive faculties,  and  its  receptacle  is  in  the  fpleen ; which  in  the  body  is  placed 
on  the  left  fide  tranfverfely  linked  to  the  ftomach. 

Of  the  reins  and  KIDNEYS. 

THE  REINS  AND  KIDNEYS  are  placed  within  the  region  of  the  nutrites 
backwards,  and  they  are  orda^ed  to  cleanfe  the  blood  from  the  watery  fuperflui- 
ties, They  have  two  paflage^:  by  the  one  is  drawm  the  water  from  the  venakeliSy 
by  two  veins,  which  are  called^  vence  emulgentes,  the  emulgent  veins;  and  by  the 
other  is  fent  the  fame  water  to  the  bladder,  and  this  is  called  poros  urithredes. 

The  kidneys  are  made  of  a hard  fubftance,  and  full  of  hard  concavities,  and  there- 
fore the  fores  of  them  are  hard  to  cure;  they  are  harder  in  fubftance  than  any  other 

3 flefliy 
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flefliy  member,  and  that  for  two  caufes  : the  firlt  is,  that  they  be  not  much  hurt  by 
the  fliarpnefs  of  the  urine;  the  other  is,  that  the  urine  that  pafieth  from  them  might 
be  the  better  cleanfed.  The  heart  iendetli  an  artery  to  convey  to  them  blood,  heat, 
ijpirit,  and  life.  And  from  the  liver  there  cometh  a vein,  which  bringeth  nutrimenta^ 
blood.  Their  fatnefs  is  as  of  other  members,  made  of  thin  blood  congealed  by  cold ; 
there  is  the  greater  quantity  in  this  place,  becaufe  it  Ihould  temper  the  heat  of  t^ 
kidneys,  which  they  liave  from  the  biting  fliarpnefs  of  the  urine. 

The  next  thing  is  the  bladder,  which  is  compounded  of  two  nervous  panicles ; 
in  complexion  it  is  cold  and  dry  ,*  its  neck  is  carnous,  and  hath  two  mufcles  to 
yvithhold  and  to  let  it  go;  in  man  it  is  long,  and  is  contained  with  the  yard  palling 
through  the  peritoneum;  but  in  woman  it  is  fliorter,  and  is  contained  with  the 
vulvqt.  The  place  of  the  bladder  is  between  the  ftiare-bone  and  longaon.  In 
w'omen  it  is  between  the  aforefaid  bone  and  the  matrix.  In  the  bladder  are  im- 
planted the  ureters,  which  bring  the  urine  or  water  from  the  kidneys  thither,  and 
enter  into  the  holes  and  panicles  tliereof,  which  is  done  by  a natural  motion  be- 
tween tunicle  and  tunicle,  till  the  urine  findeth  the  hole  of  the  nether  tunicle, 
where  it  entereth  privily  into  the  concavita.  And  the  more  the  bladder  is  filled 
with  urine,  the  ftraiter  are  the  panicles  compi-efled  together;  the  holes  are  not  fet 
one  againft  the  other,  fothat,  if  the  bladder  be  never  fo  full,  none  can  go  back  again.. 

This  is  the  microcofmical  ocean,  into  which  all  the  rivers  of  the  body  difeharge 
themfelves.  There  muft  needs  be  more  than  a watery  lubftance  in  it;  for  many 
times,  in  difeafes,  it  is  plentifully  made,  though  the  patient  drinketh  little  or  no- 
thing ; aiKl  it  is  obferved  that  creatures  that  drink  notliing  will  make  water.  Phy- 
ftcians  oftentimes  foretel  many  things  by  its  colour,  thinnefs,  and  thicknefs.  Salt, 
you  know,  is  hid  in  meats ; and  that  plants  have  very  much  fait  in  them  you  may 
find  by  diftilling  them;  and  it  is  very  well  known,  that  by  the  chemical  art  many 
kinds  of  lalt  may  be  fetched  opt  of  urine.  The  artificial  cryfocolla  is  made  of  urine. 
Nitre  is  made  of  earth  moiftened  with  the  urine  and  dung  of  living  creatures. 

Of  the  GENERATIVE  PART  S. 

THE  infiruraents  of  generation  are  of  two  forts,  male  and  female;  their  ufe  is^ 
the  procreation  of  mankind,  ^ operation  is  by  afilioo  and  paflSon,  the  agent  is- 
the  leed,  the  patient  the  blood.  Altliough  this  cometh  to  be  Ipoken  of  in  the 
laft  place,  yet  it  might  have  defervedly  been  put  in  the  firft;  for  nature  regards 
not  only  the  coufervation  of  itfelf,  but  to  beget  its  like  and  conceive  its  fpecies. 
Venus  hath  the  principal  government  of  the  members  of  generation,  in  which 
members  there  are  many  parts  deferving  our  attention. 

Eirft ;. 
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Firft ; of  the  genitals  of  men.— The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  that  which 
anatomifts  call  vnjh  prepcu'cnitio,  or  preparing  velTels,  which  bring  blood  and  vital 
fpiiit  to  the  telticics ; they  are  four  in  nitmber,  and,  before  they  come  to  the  tefticle, 
they  make  a cm  ious  implication,  intertexture,  or  twifting,  the  one  with  the  other, 
the  ai  te:  ies  into  the  veins,  and  the  veins  into  the  arteries,  which  phyficians  call  cor-* 
pus  varicojiim  ; fome  call  it  pomplnij'ormis : this  interweaving  reacheth  down  even 
into  the  fubftance  of  them  ; their  ufe  is  to  mix  the  blood  and  vital  fpirit  together^ 
that  fo  they  may  have  a fit  matter  to  work  on. 

The  tefiicles  are  of  a white,  foft,  and  fpongy,  fubftance,  full  of  fmall  veins  and 
arteries ; or  elfe,  when  humours  flow  to  them,  they  could  not  fwell  to  fuch  a 
bignefs : their  form  is  oval ; of  their  bignefs  few  are  ignorant.  Each  tefticle 
hath  a mufcle,  which  the  learned  call  crcrnajla',  which  ferveth  to  puli  them  up  in 
the  act  of  generation,  'as  its  name  in  the  Greek  fignifieth,  that  fo  the  vefTels, 
being  flackened,  n)ay  better  void  the  feed. 

1 he  feed  being  thoroughly  concofited  by  the  tefticles,  there  are  two  other  fmall 
pipes  called  vafa  dcferentia  ; they  are  alfo  called  fpermatic  pores  : their  office  is 
to  carry  the  feed  to  the  feminary  veflels,  which  are  to  keep  it  till  need  requireth 
its  expulfion.  From  the  ftones  they  arife  very  near  to  the  preparing  veffels  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly ; then,  going  back  again,  they  turn  to  the  back  fide  of  the 
bladder,  between  it  and  the  right  gut,  where  they  are  joined  to  the  feminal 
veflels,  which  are  foft  and  fpongy,  fomewhat  like  kernels,  through  which  pafleth 
tlie  urethra,  or  common  pafiage  in  tha  yard  both  for  feed  and  urine. 

Iliftories  make  mention,  and  experience  evinceth,  that  fome  are  born  without 
tefticles,  fome  with  one.  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Heffia,  had  three ; he  was  fo  full 
of  feed,  and  prone  to  venerous  actions,  that  his  wife  could  not  fuffer  him  fo 
often  as  ncceffity  urged  him  to  it,  he  othervvife  being  chafie  and  honeft ; he,  re- 
lating his  mind  to  the  priefts,  with  the  confent  of  his  wife,  took  a -concubine. 

It  is  unneceflary  for  me  here  to  defcribe  the  yard,  and  all  the  parts  thereof,  as 
their  form,  office,  texture,  fympathy,  &c.  will  hereafter  be  more  particularly 
treated  of  in  the  anatomical  anaiyfis ; in  this  place,  therefore,  I only  mean  to 
give  a brief  touch  of  the  moft  confiderable  parts. 

I now  come  to  the  generative  parts  of  w^omen ; and  firfi  of  the  clitoris,  which  is  a 
finewy  and  hard  body,  much  like  the  yard  of  a man,  and  tuflers  erefibion  and  falling, 
caufeth  luft  in  women,  and  giveth  delight  in  copulation ; Avicenna  calleth  it  the 
-W'and,  or  albathara ; Albucafls  calleth  it  tentigo  ; and  Fallopius  faith,  that  this 
hath  fometimes  grown  fo  big,  that  women  w'ould  copulate  with  others  like  men. 
This  obferve,  that  the  paflage  of  the  urine  is  not  through  the  neck  ol  the  womb ; 

near 
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near  the  pafiage  of  the  urine  are  four  caruncles  or  flefliy  knobs ; they  are  called  myr- 
tiformes,  becaufe  they  refeinble  myrtle- berries ; tl'ie  uppermoft  of  them  is  largeft, 
and  forked  to  receive  the  neck  of  the  paflage  of  the  urine  j the  others  lie  below 
this  on  the  fides,  and  are  to  keep  back  the  air  or  any  hurtful  thing  from  the 
womb.  Ill  virgins  thefe  knobs  are  joined  together  by  a thin  Ikin,  interlarded 
with  fmall  veins,  with  a hole  in  the  middle  about  the  bignefs  of  one’s  little  finger, 
through  which  paiTeth  the  menftruous  blood : this  Ikin  is  a note  of  virginity,  for 
the  firft  a6t  of  copulation  breaketh  it.  I believe  that  this  was  that  note  of  vir- 
ginity which  God  gave  to  the  Hebrews.  Thefe  knobs  joined  together  do  much 
referable  a rofe  not  quite  blown,  therefore  called  a flower,  whence  comes  the 
word  to  deflower  a virgin.  If  I Ihould  take  upon  me  to  declare  the  opinions  of 
authors,  it  would  prove  (alrnoft)  an  endlefs  talk ; this  I lhall  add,  that  I con- 
ceive it  not  a certain  note  of  virginity,  becaufe  it  may  be  broken  without  the  act 
of  copulation ; as,  namely,  by  applying  peflaries  to  provoke  the  menftrues,  or 
by  a defluxion  of  fliarp  humours,  &c.  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Jewifli  virgins 
were  more  careful  of  it,  their  reputation  depending  thereon.  " ^ 

The  womb  in  figure  is  almoft  perfectly  round,  in  virgins  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
walnut,  yet,  when  a woman  has  conceived  with  child,  it  dilates  itfelf  to  fuch  a 
capacity,  that  it  is  able  to  contain  the  child  ; the  mouth  of  it  is  no  bigger  than  to 
receive  the  glans  of  the  yard,  yet  at  the  delivery  makes  room  for  the  child  to 
come  out,  be  it  ever  fo  big : this  made  Galen  admire,  and  it  may  be  a great  ad- 
miration to  all,  if  we  confider  the  wonderful  works  of  God  in  the  creation  of 
man : he  who  knows  himfelf  may  know  there  is  an  all-powerful  God  ! and  there- 
fore it  was  engraven  with  letters  of  gold  over  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
the  god  (according  to  the  Panims)  of  knowledge  and  wifdom,  this  fentence — 
Know  thyfelf — as  a falutation  unto  all ; fignifying,  that  he  that  would  have  ac- 
cefs  unto  that  divinity,  and  entrance  into  that  temple,  muft  firft  know  himfelf. 

The  womb  before  conception  is  fmall,  becaufe  the  feed,  being  but  little  in  quan- 
tity, might  be  clofe  embraced  and  cherillied.  Women  have  tefticles  orftones  as 
men  have,  but  they  differ  from  men’s  in  thefe  particulars : they  are  within  the 
belly  in  women,  in  men  without ; they  are  not  fo  fmooth  in  women  as  in  men ; 
they  are  lefs  than  tne  of  mon  • they  are  not  ftaid  by  mufcles,  but  bv  liga- 

ments ; men’s  are  oval,  but  women’s  are  flattilli ; they  have  but  one  fkin,  men’s 
have  four,  becaufe  they  are  without  the  body,  and  expofed  to  the  cold ; they  are 
more  foft  and  cold  than  men’s  are.  But  they  are  ordained  both  in  men  and  women 
for  the  fame  ufe,  viz.  to  concoft  feed  ; and,  though  Ariftotle  denied  feed  in  wo- 
men, yet  Hippocrates,  one  of  the  ancients  of  phyfic,  was  of  this  judgment;  and 
Teafon  and  experience  confirm  it. 
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The  mfa  preparantla^  preparing  veffels,  and  vafa  deferentia,  carrying  velTels, 
are  of  the  fame  nature  and  office  as  they  are  in  men  ; they  differ  only  in  this,  that 
they  are  fomewhat  ffiorter,  having  a fliorter  way  to  go,  the  tefticles  being  within 
the  belly  in  women  : but,  left  the  diortnefs  of  the  paffage  Ihould  hinder  their  opera- 
tion, God  and  nature  have  fo  provided,  that  they  are  more  twifted  and  interwo- 
ven than  they  are  in  men,  that  they  may  the  better  mingle  the  blood  and  vital  fpirit. 

Thus  have  I given  you  a lliort  defcription  of  man,  the  mafter-piece  of  God’s 
workmanOhp ; and  in  whom  is  comprifed  a fmall  draught  of  all  things  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  In  man,  as  in  a perfpe6tive  glafs,  may  our  mother-earth  with  her  innumera- 
ble offspring  be  difcovered  ; in  him  may  the  unruly  and  reftlefs  waves  of  the  ocean 
be  delineated  : nor  doth  he  only  epitomize  the  elemental  world,  but  alfo  the  celef- 
tial ; in  him  are  difcovei'ed  the  prudent,  niajeftical,  fumptuous,  magnificent,  honour- 
able, affable,  and  humane,  folar  quality : the  unfteadfaft,  timorous,  foon-daunted, 
oft-changing,  and  fiiifting,  temper,  among  women,  anfwers  to  the  various  motions  of 
the  low  and  oft-changing  Luna.  Others,  in  profundity  of  imagination,  refervednefs 
of  words,  aufterity  of  actions,  &c.  are  a fit  portrait  of  the  melancholy  planet  Sa- 
turn. There  are  yet  a few  in  the  world  who  are  faithful,  lovers  of  fair  dealing,  be- 
neficent to  all  men,  doing  glorious,  honourable,  and  religious,  actions ; juft,  wife, 
prudent,  virtuous,  &c.  of  the  temper  of  benevolent  Jupiter.  There  are  (in  our 
apprehenfions)  too  many  ofthe  martial  temper,  who  are  valiant,  lovers  of  wars,  frays, 
and  commotions,  fubjedl  to  no  reafon,  bold,  confident,  willingly  obeying  nobody, 
&c.  Nor  is  Venus  excluded  thofe  people’s  affections  who  love  mirth  in  words  and 
addons,  mufical,  delighting  in  venery,  drinking,  and  merry  meetings,  who  trouble 
not  iherafelves  with  ftate-affairs,  nor  are  inquifitive  after  armies  or  navies.  Nor  is 
Mercury  without  his  party  among  us,  wdio  are  fubtile  and  politic,  excellent  difpu- 
tants  and  logicians,  fliarp-witted,  and  able  to  learn  any  thing,  men  of  unwearied 
fancies,  and  fit  for  any  employment,  yet  inconftant.  The  planetary  influence  in  the 
good  or  ill  difpofition  of  the  air  is  lively  reprefented  in  man.  - A healthy  fanguine 
conftitution,  or  a delicate  compofure  of  heat  and  moifture,  anfwers  to  a ferene  and 
temperate  air,  with  feafonable  moiflening  dews  and  fliowers,  which  are  the  fweet 
influence  of  the  Sun,  J upiter,  and  Venus.  The  feverifli,  hot,  and  parching,  diftein- 
pers  of  the  body,  anfwer  to  the  hot  and  ffor/iiiing  '--oevtUoA  v/ccanoneci  by  thp  fiery 
beams  of  Mars.  N or  is  the  cold,  chilly,  melancholy,  weeping,  and  iamenhng,  dif- 
pofition of  many  people,  lefs  reprefented  by  the  melancholy,  dark,  cold,  and  wet, 
W'eather,  proceeding  from  Saturn’s  influx.  The  intelledtual  world  hath  alfo  in  man 
its  portraiture ; witnefs  the  foaring  contemplations  of  the  foul  of  man,  which  cannot 
{like  the  body)  be  confined  to  any  place,  but  in  a moment  furrounds  this  terreftrial 
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^obe ; nor  there  content,  but  as  foon  mounts  itfelf  to  the  heavens,  and  fearcheth 
their  fecret  corners ; nor  there  fatisfied  till  he  conies  to  the  higheft ; for  by  his  con- 
templations (having  its  original  from  the  uncreated  light)  he  refleclis  thither,  viz. 
to  the  Divine  Majefty  of  heaven ! 

ANATOMICAL  ANALYSIS  op  the  HUMAN  FRAME, 

Of  the  skin. 

THE  SICIN  is  a membranous  covering  of  the  body,  fimilar,  fpermatic,  having 
blood  mixed  with  it,  reddifli,  white,  loofe,  and  the  inftrument  of  feeling.  It  hath 
cutaneous  veins  and  arteries,  as  alio  nerves ; from  the  laft  of  which,  it  receives  its 
quicknefs  of  fenfe.  From  the  capillary  veins  and  arteries  it  receives  blood  for 
nourifliment,  and  vital  fpirit  for  quickening.  Its  temperature  is  cold  and  dry,  or  ra- 
ther exquifitely  temperate,  yet  fo  that  it  may  be  the  judge  of  feeling.  The  flein 
on  the  top  of  the  head  is  thickeft,  that  on  the  fide  thin,  that  on  the  face  and  palms 
of  the  hands  thinner,  that  on  the  lips  thinneft  of  all ; that  on  the  tops  of  the  fingers 
is  mean,  fo  that  the  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  the  more  perfect : its  texture  is  flight, 
and  very  full  of  fmall  holes  or  pores,  for  the  infenfible  tranl’piration  of  fumes,  va- 
pours. and  fvveat.  It  takes  its  colour  from  the  predominant  humour,  unlefsitbe 
fuch  from  the  birth,  as  in  Aithiopia.  It  has  a double  fubftance : the  one  is  exter- 
nal, called  cuticula,  or  the  fearf-flein,  becaufe  it  is  placed  upon  the  (kin,  as  a cover 
or  defence,  every  where  perforated  with  pores,  without  blood  and  without  feeling : 
its  connexion  is  to  the'  true  (kin,  from  whence  it  has  its  figure  and  colour;  but  in 
blackraoors,  the  cuticula  being  pulled  oftj  the  (Idn  itfelf  is  white.  It  has  no  aclion, 
only  ufe,  which  is  to  (hut  the  pores  of  the  (kin,  that  the  ichorous  fubftance  may  not 
ilfue  from  the  veins  and  arteries ; to  defend  the  (kin  from  immoderate  heat  or  cold ; 
and  to  make  it  fmooth,  beautiful,  polflhed,  and  even.  It  is  generated  of  a vifeous 
and  oleaginous  vapour  of  the  blood.  The  other  is  the  true  (kin  of  which  we  have 
firft  fpoken,  wliich  is  fix  times  thicker  than  the  fcarf-fldn  ; its  pores  will  appear  in 
winter-time,  if  it  be  made  bare,  and  expofed  to  the  cold  ; for,  where  they  are,  the 
cuticula  appear  like  a goofe-lkin.  , The  (kin  receives  two  cutaneous  veins, 
through  tiie  head  and  neck,  from  the  jugulars  ; two  through  the  arms,  breaft,  and 
back,  from  the  axillaries ; two  through  the  lower  belly,  loins,  and  legs,  from  the 
groins,  which  are  confpicuous  in  women  after  hard  labour,  . and  in  fuch  as  have  the 
varices  in  many  branches.  It  has  few  arteries,  and  thofe  very  fmall,  in  the  temples 
and  forehead,  fingers,  ferotum,  and  yard. 
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Of  the  flesh, 

THE  FLESH  is  a fimilar,  foft,  thick,  fubftance,  well  compared,  made  of  blood 
alope,  if  it  be  red  ; but  of  blood  and  feed,  if  it  be  white.  It  is  four-fold,  viz.  muf- 
culous,  vifcerous,  membranous,  and  glandulous ; of  which  the  two  firft  are  very  red, 
but  the  two  latter  white.  M ufculous  flefti  is  foft  and  red,  and  that  which  is  properly 
termed  flefh.  Vifcerous  flefli  is  that  of  the  bowels,  which  is  the  proper  fubftance 
-of  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  fpleen,  and  kidneys ; it  is  red,  hard,  fitted  to  prop  up  the 
veflels,  and  to  affift  them  in  their  particular  and  various  operations.  Membranous 
flefli  is  the  flefhy  fubftance  of  every  membranous  part,  as  in  the  gullet,  ftomach,  guts, 
womb,  bladder.  Glandulous  flefli  is  the  flelh  of  kernels ; it  is  white,  thick,  and 
fpongy,  formed  of  feed,  (and  therefore  cannot  properly  be  called  flelh,)  of  which 
fome  anatomifts  make  many  diverfities;  but  the  true  fearcher  may  find  the  glandules 
differ  not  fo  much  in  fubftance  as  in  their  ufe  and  humour ; which  are,  firft,  to  fup- 
port  the  divifions  of  the  veflels;  fecondly,  to  drink  up  fuperfluous  humours,  becaufe 
they  are  of  a hollow  fpongy  fubftance,  and  are  therefore  vulgarly  termed  emunSlo- 
ries,  or  cleanfers  of  the  noble  parts,  thofe  in  the  neck  being  accounted  cleanfers  of 
the  head,  thofe  in  the  arm-pits  of  the  heart,  and  thofe  in-  the  groin  o'f  the  liver ; 
thirdly,  to  moiften  the  parts  for  their  more  eafy  motion,  or  to  prohibit  drynefs,  fuch 
are  thofe  which  are  fituated  by  the  longue,  larynx,  eye-corners,  &c. 

Of  the  M E M B R a N E-S. 

A IMEMBRANE  is  a fimilar,  fpermatic,  part;  broad,  foft,  dilatable,  white,  con- 
taining and  invefting  the  parts,  and  carrying  fenfe  to  them.  If,  being  a hollow  body, 
it  receives  fomething,  as  the  ftomach,  bladder,  gall,  eye,  it  is  called  tunica^  a coat  ; 
but,  if  it  embraces  and  covers  a folid  body,  it  is,  cdWeAmembraiia,  a covering:  and 
tliofe  which  cover  the  brain  are  called  menings.  It  is  endued  with  fenfe  from  itfelf. 
Membranes  are  the  only  true  organs  of  feeling,  ferving  the  animal  fpirits  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  Their  ufe  is,  to  inveft  the  parts  of  the  body,  to  defend  it  from  injuries  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  bardnefs  and  c.ompactnefs,  to  give  them  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  to 
ftrengthen  them,  to  join  parts  to  parts,  and  to  keep  them  united ; to  feparate  alfo 
the  parts,  and  to  clofe  the  mouths  of  the  velTels.  Some  membranes  are  thin,  fome 
thic^:  the  thin  membranes  alfo  differ;  for  the  pericjlionoi  the  ribs  is  thinner  than 
the  pleura;  the  periojllon  of  the  head  is  thinner  than  ihe  pericranium  ; ihe  pia 
mater  is  thinner  than  the  dura  mater.  The  proper  membrane  of  the  mufcles 
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is  thin,  and  is  knit  unto  the  mufclcs  by  moft  thin  filaments  ; its  ufe  is  to  clothe  the 
mufcles,  to  feparate  them  one  from  another,  and  ta  impart  to  them  fenfe  and  feel- 
ing. The  thick  membrane  is  called  by  fome  a membranous  mufcle,  by  others  a 
nervous  or  fatty  coat ; it  is  called  flelhy,  becaufe  in  Ibme  places,  as  about  the  loins, 
neck,  ears,  forehead,  &c,  it  retains  a flelliy  fubftance ; but,  in  the  abdomen  of  a man 
ripe  in  years,  it  has  noflefhy  appearance  at  all.  Its  temperature  is  hot  and  moift, 
having  its  origin  from  blood  : it  is  fituated  under  the  fat,  and  ftretched  out  over  the 
whole  body  univerfally,  and  is  the  fourth  covering  of  the  body,  (but  in  beafts  it  is 
next  to  the  Ikin  :)  it  has  no  figure  but  that  of  the  body  which  it  covers  : its  colour 
is  various  in  divers  places : in  the  neck,  forehead,  and  privities,  it  is  redder  than 
elfevvhere : in  fome  places  it  is  joined  to  the  fat  infeparaby,  in  other  places  it  may 
be  feparated ; and  it  communicates  with  the  principal  parts  by  the  extremities  of 
the  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves.  It  is  very  fenfible,  fo  that  the  rigour  and  trembling 
of  the  body  depend  thereupon  : its  ufe  is  to  give  foundation  to  the  collecting  and 
generating  the  fat,  and  to  keep  the  fat  in  its  due  place,  as  alfo  to  divide  one  muf- 
cle from  another,  and  all  of  them  from  the  other  flefli;  to  clothe  the  body,  cherilh- 
the  internal  heat,  and  to  defend  it  from  external  injuries  ; it  fticks  dole  to  the  fat, 
to  the  mufcles,  and  to  the  ligaments  of  the  bones,  and  is  firmly  joined  to  the  back 
in  fafliion  of  a membrane,  from  whence  it  is  faid  to  arife ; it  is  fo  clofely  joined  to 
the  mujculus^  latus,  that  iivthe  neck  and  foi'ehead  it  can  fcarcely  be  feparated  from  it, 
whereby  it  is  thought  to  conftitute  the  fame  : to  the  Ikin  it  fticks  by  very  many 
veins,  fome  few  arteries,  branches  of  nerves,  and  an  innumerable  quantity  of  mem*- 
branous  fibres. 

Of  a fibre. 

A FIBRE  is  a fimilar  fpermatic  part,  difperfed  through  the  Ikin,  flefh,  and  mem 
branes,  to  make  them  the  more  firm,  and,  being  naturally  diftended,  to  contrad 
again  in  the  fame  manner.  By  reafon  of  the  various  fituations  thereof,  it  is  faid  to  be 
either  right,  oblique,  tranfverfe,  or  round,  whereby  it  may  not  only  help  the  mem- 
brane, but  ftrengthen  it,  as  alfo  the  Ikin  and  flelh  of  the  mufcles ; and,  when  dilated, 
reduce  them  to  their  natural  ftate.  Each  fort  of  fibre  is  faid  to  perform  a feveral 
aCtion : as,  the  right  to  attract  or  draw  to ; the  oblique  to  expel  or  tbruft  forth ; the 
tranfverfe  to  retain  or  hold ; and  the  round  to  conftrain  or  bind.  But  tbefe  afilions 
of  the  fibres  are  not  made  fo  much  by  their  own  lingular  virtue  as  by  the  virtue 
of  the  member  which  they  ferve,  or  belong  unto,  from  which  they  have  their 
fenfe  and  noui'ilbment;  for  of  themfelves  they  are  fenfelefs. 
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Of  a ligament. 

A LIGAMENT,  or  band,  is  a fimilar,  fpermatic,  dry,  part,  adhering  firmly  to 
Ihe  bones,  tying  the  parts  of  the  body  mutually  together.  Its  fubftance  is  folid^ 
^vhite,  bloodlels,  fofteic  than  a griftle,  and  harder  than  the  nerves  and  membranes ; 
being  of  a middle  fubftance  between  them.  It  is  without  cavity,  fenfe,  or  motion  ; 
their  fubftance  is  in  fome  places  fofter  and  more  membranous  than  others,  as  in 
all  ligaments  which  go  about  the  joints.  Their  ufe  is  like  a cord  to  conneO;  or 
bind  the  parts  of  the  body  one  to  another,  chiefly  the  bones,  and  to  keep  them 
fo  together,  that  they  may  not  be  luxated  or  disjointed.  As  to  fituation,  fome  are 
•within  or  among  the  bones,  as  the  griftly  ligaments,  which  are  thick  and  round  : 
fome  are  externally  wound  about  the  bones,  which  are  Uiin  and  membranous. 
As  to  figure,  fome  are  broad,  which  are  called  membranous : others  round  and 
nervous.:  but  they  are  called  membranous  and  nervous  only  in  refpeCt  to  their 
external  form  or  refemblance,  not  to  their  internal  eflTence ; for  they  are  all  void  of 
fenle,  which  they  would  not  be,  were  they  compofed  of  the  true  fubftance  of  a 
nerve  or  membrane.  All  the  ligaments  are  folid,  none  hollow,  except  the  flen- 
der  ligaments  of  the  womb. 

Of  a CARTILLAGE  or  GRISTLE. 

A GRISTLE  is  afimilar,  fpermatic,  part,  drier  and  harder  than  a ligament,  but 
nioifter  and  fofter  than  a bone,  rendering  the  articulation  the  more  pliable,  and  de- 
fending feveral  parts  from  external  injuries.  Some  are  fofter,  efpecially  about  the 
joints;  others  harder,  and  not  much  differing  from  the  nature  of  a bone  ; and  fome 
are  in  procefs  of  time  turned  into  bones,  efpecially  in  aged  people.  It  is  w'ithout 
marrow,  cavities,  or  fenfe,  being  endowed  neither  with  nerves  nor  membranes.  Its 
matter  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  bones,  being  a moift  earthy  part  of  the  feed, 
partly  clammy  and  gluey,  and  partly  fat,  but  more  vifcous  than  fat : its  ufe  is  to 
facilitate  motion,  that  the  bones  rubbing  one  againfl  another  fhould  not  wear  and 
fret ; to  defend  fome  parts  from  external  injuries,  itfelf  being  fcarcely  fubject  to  any : 
to  fhape  parts  prominent  or  hollow,  as  in  the  ears,  larynx,  See.  to  fill  up  hollownefs 
in  the  joints,  as  in  the  knees ; to  ferve  for  a cover,  as  in  the  epiglottis ; to  fuftain  or 
underprop  IbmTwhat,  as  the  griftles  of  the  eye-lids,  to  bear  the  hairs ; andto  make  a 
connection  or  joining  of  the  bones.  Their  fituation,  magnitude,  and  figure,  are 
various,  according  to  the  bones  they  are  joined  with ; their  fubftance  is  fonietimes 
bwder,  as  thofe  which  in  time  become  bony ; fometimes  fofter,  refembling  a liga- 
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ment,  and  are  therefore  called  griftly  ligaments  ; yet,  though'hard,  they  are  flexible 
and  tough,  becaufe  encompafled  with  vifcous  flimy  matter.  As  to  their  connection, 
fome  conftitute  parts  in  themfelves,  as  that  of  the  nofe;  others  grow  to  the  bones 
which  knit  them  together,  without  any  other  medium,  as  in  the  fliare  or  bread 
bones ; or  by  common  ligaments  coming  between,  as  in  that  joining  called  loofe 
articulation. 

Op  a tendon. 

A TENDON  isa  fimilar,  fpcrmatic,  folid,  part,  cold  and  dry,  having  a peculiar 
fubftance,  continued  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a mufcle,  and  the  chiefeft 
part  thereof  upon  w hich  the  action  of  the  mufcle  depends,  and  no  where  to  be  found 
out  of  a mufcle.  It  has  a nervous-like  fubftance,  yet  extremely  diftcring  from  a 
nerve ; white,  thick,  hard,  fmooth,  and  extending  according  to  the  length  of  the 
mufcle,  being  ten  times  bigger  than  a nerve.  Its  ligure  is  either  folid  and  round, 
as  in  the  muj'culus  biceps  ; or  plain  and  membranous,  as  in  the  mufcles  of  the  abdo- 
men ; being  alfo  either  fliort  or  long,  and  of  a uniform  fubftance  in  all  its  parts ; fo 
that,  if  it  is  nervous  at  the  beginning,  fo  it  is  at  the  end  ; butfometimesit  is  nervous  ' 
at  the  end,  W'hen  the  head  of  it  is  flelliy ; and,  if  its  beginning  is  like  fraall  ftrings, 
they  are  united  to  form  the  tendon  afterwmrds.  The  hard  and  ftiff  tendons  liave 
mucii  fat  about  them,  to  foften  tliem,  that  they  may  be  the  more  pleafantly  moved  j 
and  therefore  thofe  fibres  difperfed  among  the  flefli  are  nothing  clfe  but  the  tendon 
divided,  and  the  tendon  nothing  elfe  but  fibres  united  ; and  therefore  a tendon  is 
either  folid,  compact,  and  united,  or  elfe  diigregated,  fevered,  and  divided  into  fi- 
bres. United,  is  where  the  w'hole  tendinous  part  ajipears  white,  and  hard,  either  in 
the  beginning,  end,  or  middle,  or  in  all  thofe  parts.  Severed  or  divided,  when 
produced  into  innumerable  fmall  fibres,  fcarcely  difcernable  to  the  fight;  being 
compalTed  about  with  flelh. 

Of  the  fat. 

FAT  is  a fimilar,  foft,  oily,  white,  infenfible,  part:  made  to  preferve  the  natural 
heat,  to  helpchylification,  to  facilitate  motion,  to  moiften  other  parts,  and  to  nourilh 
the  body  in  famine.  Its  fubftance  is  two-fold,  viz.  greafe  and  fuet,  which,  although 
it  is  fomewhat  folid,  yet  is  foft  and  oily,  as  may  be  perceived  by  handling : greafe, 
of  axungia,  is  eafily  melted,  but  not  fo  eafily  congealed  •,fcevum  or  fuet,  is  not  fo 
cafily  melted,  but  more  eafily  hardened.  Its  origin  is  from  the  thinner  parts  of 
the  blood,  fweating  through  tlie  veins  like  dew,  and  congealing  about  the  fleih; 
this  is  the  eflential  matter  of  fat;  its  efficient  caufe  isamoift  and  temperate  heat, 
j^vhich  is  alfo  the  quality  thereof ;)  the  caufe  of  its  congealing  is  the  ci^dnefsof  the 
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membranes,  from  whence  it  has  its  white  colour : but  this  coldnefs  is  notfimpie,  but 
refpeflive  to  other  parts.  Melted  lead  or  wax  will  congeal  in  hot  places,  if  the  heat 
be  lefs  than  that  heat  which  will  melt  them : hence  Galen  determines  fat  to  proceed 
from  coldnefs ; fo  that  the  fat,  thin,  and  light,  part  of  the  blood,  in  colder  conftitu- 
tions  is  referved;  whillt  in  hotter  bodies  it  is  turned  to  nutriment,  fo  that  hot  and 
dry  bodies  are  hardly  ever  fat.  Its  htuation  is  immediately  under  the  ikin,  univer  - 
fally  over  the  whole  body,  the  forehead,  eyelids,  and  privities,  excepted : whence  it 
is,  that  the  fatty  membrane  is  as  large  as  the  Ikin,  and  fticks  firmly  to  it,  neither  can 
it  be  divided  from  it  without  feraping;  and  fo  alfo  it  fticks  to  the  flelhy  membrane. 
It  cannot  communicate  with  the  principal  parts,  becaufe  it  is  not  truly  nouriflied ; 
nor  yet  lives,  unlefs  by  oppolition,  as  ftones  do,  nor  is  it  indeed  fenfible ; therefore  it 
wants  both  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves,  yet  all  three  of  them  pafs  through  it  to  the 
fkin.  The  fat  of  the  belly  has  three  veins : the  external  mamillary,  defcending  from 
above ; the  vena  epigajlrica,  arifing  from  beneath,  or  out  of  the  crural  vein,  through 
the  groin;  and  that  coming  out  of  the  loins,  having  many  veins  accompanied  with 
arteries : through  thefe,  and  the  vefTels  of  the  ikin,  cupping-glafles,  and  fcarifica- 
tions,  draw  humours  out  of  the  inwmrd  parts.  It  has  a great  number  of  kernels^ 
which  receive  excrements  out  of  the  body  into  themlelves ; and  they  are  more  nu- 
merous in,  fickly  perfons,  and  fuch  as  abound  with  excrementitious  moift-ure.  Its- 
ufes  are  to  cherifii  the  natural  heat;  to  help  the  concofition  of  the  ftomach ; to 
moiften  hot  and  dry  parts,  fuch  as  the  heart ; to  facilitate  motion  in  the  principal 
parts,  as  in  the  griitles  and  jointings  of  the  greater  bones,  and  about  certain  liga- 
ments, as  allb  in  the  focket  of  the  eye,  left  by  its  continual  motion  it  fitould  become 
dry  and  withered ; to  ferve  as  a pillow  or  bulwark againft  blows,  bruifes,  and  contu- 
fions,  and  therefore  the  palms  of  the  hands,  buttocks,  and  foies  of  tlie  feet,  have 
plenty  of  fat;  to  nourifli  the  body  in'time  of  long  fafting;  to  fill  up  the  empty 
places  in  the  mufcles,  and  to  underprop  the  velTels,  that  they  may  pafs  fafely; 
to  fill  up  all  the  vacuities  of  the  other  parts,  veflels,  and  Ikin,  that  the  body  may 
be  rendered  fmooth,  white,  foft,  fair,  and  beautiful. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  Pf  parts  abfolutely  fimilar;  thofe  which  are  fo  only 
in  appearance  or  to  fenfe  are  in  number  five^  viz.  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  mufcles, 
and  bones ; of  all  w'hich  we  fiiall  now  treat  in  order. 

Of  V E I N S. 

A VEIN  is  a fimilar,  fpermatic,  membranous,  round,  long,  hollow',  part,  every 
where  joined  by  anaftomofes  to  the  arteries ; allotted  to  receive  and  contain  the  blood 
from  them,  to  be  farther  concofiled,  and  to  be  carried  to  the  heart  and  liver,  and  to 
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tliftribute  it  over  the  xvhole  body.  The  original  of  their  difpenfations,  or  place  from 
whence  they  rife,  is  the  liver,  w'here  blood  is  made ; and  that  the  firft  fanguification 
is  made  there,  and  not  in  the  heart,  is  apparent,  becaufe  there  are  no  paflages  to 
convey  the  chyhis  to  the  heart,  nor  any  receptacles  for  the  excrements  of  the  firft 
concoflion  placed  by  the  heart ; all  which  requifites  are  found  in  the  liver.  More- 
over blood  is  carried  from  the  liver  to  the  heart,  but  not  from  the  heart  to  the  liver : 
for  it  cannot  go  out  of  the  heart  into  the  liver,  becaufe  of  the  valves,  though  imme- 
diately, when  it  runs  back  out  of  the  arteries^  it  may  be  carried  thither.  Alfo  the 
*oena  cava  and  poj'ta  enter  not  into  the  heart,  but  the  liver ; and,  in  a child  in  the 
w'omb,  the  navel-vein  with  blood  (which  nourifliesthe  child)  goes  not  into  the  heart, 
but  into  the  liver ; nor  is  fanguification  ever  hurt  but  when  the  liver  is  hurt.  The 
veins  have  only  one  tunicle,  with  many  valves  within,  efpecially  in  the  external 
joints ; they  are  nourilhed  with  blood,  not  with  that  contained  within  themfelves, 
but  with  that  from  the  little  arteries;  for  their  connection  is  fuch  with  the  arteries, 
that  every  vein  is  for  the  moft  part  attended  with  an  artery,  over  which  it  lies,  and 
which  it  touches.  Galen  faith,a  vein  is  feldom  found  without  arteries ; but  no  ar- 
tery is  ever  found  without  a vein.  Their  form  is  that  of  a conduit-pipe : their  mag- 
nitude according  to  their  place : in  the  liver,  and  at  their  origin,  they  are  great,  be- 
caufe they  are  hot,  foft,  and  in  perpetual  motion,  and  becaufe  all  the  blood  in  the 
body  pafies  this  way,  out  of  the  right  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart : in  the  heart 
they  are  great,  by  reafon  of  its  heat,  and  becaufe  it  is  to  furnifti  the  w'hole  body 
with  arterial  blood,  received  in,  and  fent  out,  by  continual  pulfations.  The  emul- 
gent  veins  are  great,  becaufe  of  the  plenty  of  blood,  and  ferofities,  brought  back 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  vena  cava : but,  where  the  fubftanceof  the  part  is  lading, 
and  the  heat  fmall,  the  veins  are  lefs,  as  in  the  brain,  bones,  &c.  and  in  all  parts 
towards  their  ends  they  are  very  fmall,  and  called  capillary  veins,  being  divided 
minutely,  fprinkled  into,  and  for  the  moft  part  confounded  with,  theflefli;  by  this 
way  the  arterial  blood  is  mediately  pafled  through  the  porous  flefh  to  the  veins ; and, 
by  the  fame  way  alfo,  blood  made  of  chyle  in  the  liver  is  infufed  into  the  little 
branches  of  the  vena  cava.  The  veins  and  arteries  confpire  together,  and  the  veins 
receive  out  of  the  arteries  fpirit  and  blood  : and  this  is  apparent,  becaufe,  if  the 
veins  be  quite  emptied,  the  arteries  are  empty  alfo:  moreover,  by  a vein  opened  in 
the  arm  or  hand,  all  the  blood  imthe  body  may  be  drawn  out : alfo  it  is  neceflary 
in  refpeCl  of  the  circular  motion  of  the  blood;  and  in  many  places  it  may  be  de- 
monftrated  to  the  eye-fight,  where  the  conjun&ions  of  the  veins  with  the  arteries 
are  vifible.  The  veins  are  endowed  with  feeling,  both  from  the  nerves  that  are  near 
them,  and  from  their  own  membrane,  which  is  one  only,  where  they  are  inferted 
into  fome  bowel ; otherwdfe  they  are  befides  invefted  with  a common  membrane,  or 
28.  H ■ fome 
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fome  external  thick  one,  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  when  either  they 
are  fuipended  and  carried  a long  way  without  the  bowels  and  mul'cles,  or  when 
they  reft  upon  hard  bodies.  This  happens,  in  the  abdomen,  to  the  veins  and  arteries 
from  the  peritoneum;  and,  in  the  cheft,  from  the  pleura.  Their  ule  is  to  receive  the 
blood  not  fufficiently  elaborated  from  the  arteries,  and  to  return  it  to  the  liv  er  and 
heart,  there  to  be  more  perfectly  concocted.  For  neither  is  the  venal  blood,  nor  do 
the  veins  carry  any  thing,  ufeful  for  nutrition ; but  they  bring  back  all  the  blood  to 
the  heart,  only  by  circulation,  either  mediately  by  the  liver,  as  the  meferaic  veins,  err 
immediately,  as  the  cava  ; and  that  either  from  the  whole  body,  from  the  Ihialiefii 
branches  to  the  greateft,  by  the  upper  and  lower  branch,  or  from  the  liver,  whether 
it  be  the  regenerated,  or  is  derived  from  meferaics  and  arteries.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  veins  carry  and  re-carry  the  blood  to  the  liver,  and  to  this  end  the 
valves  of  the  veins  do  confpire,  which  are  fo  contrived,  that  they  ftand  all  wide 
open  towards  the  heart,  and  afford  an  ealy  paffage  from  the  fmalleft  veins  to  the 
greateft,  and  from  thence  to  the  heart ; but,  from  the  heart  and  great  veins,  being 
ihut,  they  fuffer  nothing  to  go  back.  The  liver  fends  only  to  the  heart,  the  heart 
only  to  the  lungs  and  all  the  arteries.  Seeing  therefore  the  blood  is  thus  fent  into 
all  parts,  and  cannot  now  be  inftantly  repaired  by  diet,  nor  return  back  to  the  heart 
by  the  mitre- faftiloned  valves  of  the  aorta ; nor  abide  ftill  in  the  arteries,  whicli  aro 
continually  moving  forw'ard  the  fame ; nor  laftly,  that  there  can  be  fo  much  fpent 
by  the  parts  to  be  nourilhed : it  neceffarily  follows,  that  what  remains  over  and 
above  is  brought  back  again  to  the  heart,  and  enters  the  veins  by  circulation.  The 
fubftance  of  the  veins  is  membranous,  that  they  may  the  more  eafily  ftretch  and 
Ihrink  in  again  : they  have  only  one  tunicle  which  is  proper  to  them,  which  is  thin 
and  rare  : it  is  fo  thin,  that  through  it  the  blood  may  be  received  after  the  parts  are 
nourilhed,  and  fo  be  re-carried  to  the  heart,  to  be  there  again  perfected.  The 
valves  of  the  veins  are  little  foldings,  or  gates ; they  are  made  of  moft  thin  little 
membranes  in  the  inner  cavities  of  the  veins,  and  certain  particles  as  it  w^ere  of  the 
coats  of  the  veins ; they  are  fituated  in  the  cavities  of  the  veins  chiefly  of  the 
limbs,  viz.  of  the  arms  and  legs,  after  the  glandules  of  the  arm-holes  and  groins, 
beginning  prefently  after  the  riles  of  the  branches,  but  not  in  the  rifes  themfelve^ ; 
nor  is  there  any  of  them  in  the  external  fmall  veins,  becaufe  they  need  them  not ; 
nor  in  the  jugulars  (except  two  in  the  inner  orifice,  looking  from  above  downwards,) 
becaufe  the  blood  doth  hardly  afcend  upwards ; nor  in  th&vena  cava,  becaufe  the 
valves  in  the  divarications  do  fufficiently  hinder  the  regrefs  of  the  blood  : they  are 
alfo  found  in  emulgents,  and  the  branches  of  the  raefentery,  looking  towards  the 
vena  cava  and  porta,  as  alfo  in  the  milky  veins.  They  all  of  them  look  the  fame 
way,  one  after  another,  towards  the  heart  ; and  arc  placed  at  convenient  diftances, 
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as  tM'o,  three,  four,  or  five,  fingers  between  each,  accortling  to  the  length  of 
the  vefiel.  As  to  their  magnitude,  they  are  greater  where  the  plenty  and  recourte 
of  the  blood  is  moft  vehement,  being  in  form  like  the  nail  on  a man’s  finger,  or 
the  horned  moon,  as  the  figma-fliaped  valves  of  the  heart ; and  in  their  fubltance 
exceeding  thin,  but  very  compaa,  left  they  fiiould  break  by  aftrong  intcrcourie  of 
the  Wood.  The  ufes  of  the  valves  are,  1.  To  ftrengthen  the  veins,  whereas  the 
arteries  are  otberwife  made  ftrong  by  the  double  coats.  2.  J o ftop  the  too  violent 
motion  of  the  blood,  left  it  Ibould  move  violently  out  of  the  great  veins  into  the 
little  ones,  and  tear  them.  3.  To  hinder  the  blood  from  regurgitating,  or  going 
backwards  Hence  the  caufe  of  a *ocu'ix  is  aj>parent,  becaule  thick  heavy  blood 
long  retained  againft  the  valves  makes  a dilatation;  for  without  the  valves  the 
veins  would  Iwell  uniformly  and  all  of  an  equal  bignefs,  and  not  in  the  manner 
of  varices.  ' 

The  chief  veins  of  the  whole  body  are  of  three  kinds : firft,  ve?ia  cava  ; fecond- 
ly,  ve7ia  porta;  thirdly,  vena  laSlccB ; from  which  feveral  other  eminent  veins 
arife;  having  particular  denominations.  The  vena  cava  or  mugna  is  lo  called 
becaufe  of  its  largenels,  being  the  greateft  in  the  whole  body,  and  tiie  original 
of  all  other  veins  which  do  not  proceed  from  the  vena  porm.  It  takes  its  be.- 
ginning  from  the  liver,  where,  having  fpread  many  veins  tlirough  the  upper  parts, 
thereof,  they  are  about  the  top  collected  into  one  trunk,  which  is  prelenily  divided, 
into  two  parts,  viz.  the  upper  or  afcending  trunk,  and  the  lower  or  dei'cending  trunk. 

The  afcending  trunk  of  the  vena  cava,  which  is  the  greater,  perforates  the  dia- 
phragma  ojr  midi  iff,  and  is  fpread  through  the  breaft,  neck,  head,  and  arms.  It  is 
carried  undivided  as  far  as  i\\Qjugulu7n,  and  has  four  branches  ; viz.  1.  Phrenica 
vena  diaphragmatica  ; the  midrifi- veins,  on  each  fide  one,  which  fend  their  brancheis^ 
to  the  pericardium  and  diaphragma.  2.  The  vena  coronaria,  which  is  Ibmetimes 
double,  encompafiing  the  bafls  of  the  heart,  at  vvhofe  rife  a little  valve  is  placed  to 
hinder  tlie  blood  returning  to  the  trunk ; and  with  a continued  paffage  it  is  joined  lo= 
the  artery,  that  it  may  therefrom  receive  the  blood,  w hich  is  to  return  to  the  cava. 
3-  Azpgos  fine  pari,  the  I'olitary  vein,  fends  chief  intercoftal  branches  to  the  eight 
lower  ribs,  arifing  from  the  filth  vertebra  of  the  breaft,  from  the  hinder  part  of  the 
vena  cava  ; then,  about  the  flefliy  appendices  of  tlie  diaphragma,  it  enters  the  cavity 
of  the  abdonien,  where  on  the  left  fide  it  is  inlerted  in  the  emulgent  vein;  on  the 
right  fide  into  the  trunk  of  the  cava.  4.  Subclavii,  or  brandies  of  the  cava  by  the 
channel-oones,  are  divided  into  only  two  branches,  one  on  each  fide ; each  of  which 
is  divided  into  two  others,  called  the  fiubclavii,  and  axillaris.  From  the fiubclavii, 
come  forth  two  feveral  branches,  a luperior  and  inferior.  From  the  fuperior  pro- 
ceeds, firft,  'the  mafia ulafiuper  10 r,  Ipread  out  into  the  Ikinand  mufclesof  thehin- 
der  part  of  the  neck : fecondly,  the  jugular  veins,  by  thefidesof  the  neck;  and  they 
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are  either  external  or  internal.  The  external  jugular  creeps  up  to  the  neck,  chin, 
head,  and  face  : under  the  root  of  the  ear  it  is  divided  into  internal  and  external 
branches  : the  internal  goes  to  the  mufcles  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  hyoides,  &c.  from 
this  branch  fpring  the  veins  which  are  opened  under  the  tongue.  The  external  iS 
propped  with  kernels,  and  is  divided  into  tv\’^o  parts  ; the  one  is  carried  to  the  fore- 
parts of  the  face,  cheek,  and  nofe ; and  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  being  joined 
with  a branch  of  the  other  fide,  it  makes  the  vein  of  the  forehead  ; the  other  is  car- 
ried through  the  fides,  the  temples,  and  the  occiput.  The  internal  jugular  is  called 
apopUBa,  and  afcends  to  the  fide  of  trachea,  to  which  it  fends  branches  : and,  going 
to  the  bafis  of  the  Ikull  in  its  hinder  part,  it  is  divided  into  two  branches : the  greater 
of  which  is  carried  backward  through  the  hole  of  the  os  occipitis,  and  enters  into 
the  cavity  of  the  dura  mater  or  thick  meninx  of  the  brain  : the  lafi;  enters  in  at 
the  hole  or  finus  of  the  third  and  fourth  pair,  and  is  carried  alfo  to  the  dura 
mater.  From  the  inferior  branch,  proceed  five  veins,  the  mammaria,  inter- 
ccjlalis  fuperior,  mediajllna,  cerxiicalis,  and  mufcula  injerior. 

The  x:ena  axillaris,  or  arm-vein,  when  it  comes  to  the  arm-pit,  is  divided  into 
two  veins,  viz.  the  vena  cephalica,  or  upper  branch ; and  the  vena  bafilica,  or  lower 
branch,  to  which  is  added  the  mediana.  The  cephalica,  or  head-vein,  is  carried  in 
the  furface  of  the  body  between  the  fleftiy  membranes  and  coat  of  the  mufcles  The 
bajilicq,  or  liver-vein,  is  placed  near  a nerve  of  the  third  and  fourth  pair;  and, 
therefore  furgeons  in  opening  of  it  ought  to  be  careful,  left  they  wound  it,  from 
whence  follow  great  pain,  fever,  convulfions,  and  death.  From  the  hajilica,  or 
lower  branch,  arife  two  veins  : firft,  thuracica  fuperior,  which  goes  into  the  muf- 
cles of  the  cheft,  and  into  women’s  breafts ; fecondly,  thoracica  inferior,  which 
fometimes  grows  out  of  the  fuperior,  creeping  all  over  the  fide  of  the  cheft;  its 
branches  are  joined  by  anaftomofis  with  the  branches  of  the  azygos,  w'hich  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  cheft.  The  haflica  is  divided  (under  the  tendon  of  the  pecto- 
ral mufcle)  into  three  branches : the  firft  goes  with  the  nerve  of  the  arm  ; the 
fecond  is  divided  into  an  external,  w'hich  fends  veins  to  the  thumb,  fore  and 
middle  fingers ; and  an  internal,  running  along  the  middle  bone  of  the  cubit, 
fending  branches  along  the  fingers  to  the  internal  mufcle  of  the  hand ; the  third, 
called  fabcutaneus,  at  the  inner  fwelling  of  the  arm,  is  the  inner  branch  of  the 
cephalica,  which  conftitutes  in  part  the  mediana. 

The  defcending  trunk  of  the  vena,  cava,  which  is  fmaller  and  narrower,  pro- 
ceeds undivided  as  far  as  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  loins ; and  fends  forth  the 
four  following  branches.  1.  Vence  adipojce,  which  furnifli  the  coats  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  their  fat,  the  finifter  being  commonly  higher  than  the  dexter.  2.  The 
miulgens,  or  emulgent  veins,  defcending  to  the  kidneys  by  a fliort  and  crooked 
4 paflage, 
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palTage,  bringing  back  the  blood,  being  purified,  from  the  kidneys  to  the  vena  cava. 
3.  Tlie fpennaticcE,  or  fpermatic  veins,  the  right  arifing  a little  belaw  llie  rife  ol  the 
eniulgent;  and  the  left  arifing  from  the  emulgent,  feldom  from  the  cava,  fometimes 
from  both.  5.  Lumbares,  or  loin-veins,  fomeliiues  two,  three,  or  four,  whichare 
carried  between  the  four  vertebrm  of  the  loins.  Q.  After  thefe  branches  the  trunk 
goes  towards  the  osfacrum,  and  at  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  loins  it  goes  under  the 
aorta,  and  is  divided  into  two  branches,  called  rami  ilii  or  iliaci,  becaufe  they  go 
over  the  os  ilii  and  os  pubis,  to  the  thigh:  thefe  iliac  branches,  as  foon  as  they 
have  left  the  cavity  of  the-bdly,  are  called  vous  crurales,  or  the  leg-veins. 

From  the  rami  ilii  arife  two  veins:  lirft,  muj'cula  fuperior,  which  fends  veins  to 
the  peritoneum,  and  nmfcles  of  the  loins  and  belly ; fecondly,  vena  facra,  which  is 
fometimes  fingle,  fometimes  double,  for  the  marrow  of  the  osfacrum.  From  thence 
the  ramus  iliacus  is  forked  out  on  each  fide  into  the  external  greater  and  internal 
fmaller.  From  the  internal  fmaller  proceed  two  veins : firft,  mufcula  media  without, 
which  fends  veins  to  the  mufcles  on  the  outfide  of  the  hip,  and  fkin  of  the  buttocks ; 

. fecondly,  hppogajlrica,  which  is  fometimes  double,  fending  veins  to  many  parts  of 
the  hypogaftricuin,  as  the  bladder  and  its  neck,  to  the  penis  or  yard,  tp  the  rauf- 
cles  of  the  inteftinum  reftum,  whence  are  the  hemorrhoides  externae,  and  to  the 
lower  fide  and  neck  of  the  womb,  whence  are  thofe  veins  by  which  the  courfes  flow 
in  maidens  and  women  with  child  ; but,  when  the  courfes  are  naturally  voided,  they 
flow  from  the  arteries,  as  appears  from  their  excellent  colour  and  the  common  of- 
fice of  the  arteries.  From  the  external  greater  proceed  three  veins  : 3.  Epigaf- 

trica,  which  fends  branches  to  the  peritoneum  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen;  the 
principal  parts  afeend  under  the  right  mufcles  to  the  mammarim,  with  whom 
they  are  often  joined  about  the  navel.  2.  Pudenda,  which  fends  to  the  privities 
in  men  and  women,  and  goes  acrofs  to  the  middle  of  the  os  pubis.  3.  Mufcula 
inferior,  which,  pafling  over  the  hip,  fervesthe  raufcle  andlkinof  the  part;  from 
hence  downwards  the  iliac  branches,  as  foon  as  they  have  left  the  belly,  are 
called  crurals. 

The  crural  veins  areinterwoven  with  little  glandules  in  the  bending  of  the  thit^b. 
and  from  them  proceed  fix  branches.  1 . The  ifehias  or  ifchiatica  minor,  which  is 
oppofite  to  the  fapheena,  and  ferves  the  fkin  and  mufcles  of  the  hip.  2.  Ifehias  or 
ifchiatica  major,  fends  branches  to  the  hip,  and  apart  of  the  mufcles  of  the  calf,  and 
then  divides  itfelf  into  tenbranches,  beftowinga  couple  upon  each  toe.  3.  PopUtea, 
the  ham-vein,  made  of  a double  crural  branch,  mixed  together:  it  runs  ftraight 
under  the  fkin  behind,  through  the  midft  of  the  bending  of  the  ham  to  the  heel,  and 
fometimes  to  the  fkin  of  the  external  ankle.  4.  Su7'alis,  a great  vein,  and  is  divided 
into  the  external  and  fmallei-,  and  internal  and  greater;  and  each  of  them  again 
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into  exterior  and  interior : all  which  fend  veins  to  the  mufcles  of  the  calves  of  the 
legs.  Thofe  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  being  mixed  with  the  poplitea,  make  the  fame 
various  texture  of  veins,  which  are  feen  under  the  fkin.  5.  Sepcena,  (fo  termed 
from  its  apparency,)  or  vena  maicoll,  the  ankle- vein,  is  long  and  large,  carried  on 
through  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  between  the  fkin  and  membrana  carnofa,  to  the 
knee ; and  from  thence,  by  the  inner  part  of  the  leg,  it  runs  to  the  inner  ankle, 
and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  and  toes.  6.  The  mufciila,  a vein  arifingfrom 
the  trunk  or  branch  hidden  among  the  mufcles : it  is  double,  and  remarkable, 
giving  veins  to  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh.  As  to  the  veins  of  both  arms  and 
legs,  it  is  to  be  noted,  firft,  that  their  various  branches  fend  diverfe  twigs  outw'ard 
to  the  fkin,  called  cutaneous  veins : fecondly,  that  even  the  grand  branches  are 
varioufly  diftributed  in  every  perfon,  being  feldom  in  one  man  as  they  are  in 
another : and  that  the  right  arms  or  legs  rarely  agree  with  the  left.  In  opening 
the  veins  of  the  foot,  you  may  indifferently  make  choice  of  any,  feeing  they  are 
all  derived  from  one  and  the  fame  trunk. 

The  venaporta^  or  gate-vein,  is  the  next  great  vein  to  the  cava;  its  prime  oil-* 
ginal  is  the  vena  umhilicalis,  or  navel- vein,  the  firft  of  all  the  veins  arifing  from, 
feed,  and  that  by  which  the  child  is  nourifhed  in  the  womb;  afterwards  it  riles  out 
of  the  hollow  part  of  the  liver,  where  with  many  roots  it  is  inferted.  The  trunk, 
before  it  is  divided  into  lower  branches,  fends  two  fmall  veins  to  the  gall-bladder, 
called  vena  cyftica  ; and  another  vein  to  the  ftomach,  cdWed gajirica  dextra,  which 
is  divided  about  the  lower  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the  trunk  is  divided 
into  two  eminent low'er  branches,  viz.  the  fplenetic,  and  the  mefenteric.  Ramies 
fplcneticiis  goes  into  the  fpleen.  Before  it  is  divided,  it  fends  from  itfelf  two 
upper  branches  to  the  ftomach ; firft,  gajlrica  JinJlra,  or  major,  (thelargeft  of  all  the 
ftomach- veins,)  which  afterwards  conftitute  the  coronaria ; then  it  fends  lower 
branches,  one  to  the  omentum  or  caul,  and  one  to  the  pancreas.  Afterwards  the 
trunk  of  the  ramus  fplenicus  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  branches  ; the  for- 
mer produces  the  vas  breve  and  other  little  branches  carried  into  the  fpleen  : the 
latter  produce,  1.  Gajiroepiploica  JhnJira,  which  runs  out  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
ftomach,  and  gives  many  branches  both  to  the  ftomach  itfelf  and  to  the  omentum. 
2.  Vena  epiplois,  which  runs  out  upon  the  fame  parts ; and  a multitude  of  other 
final!  branches,  which  are  fent  up  and  dowm  all  over  the  fpleen.  The  mefenteric 
branches  af  the  vena  porta,  called  ramus  dexter,  whole  principal  part  goes  into  the 
mefentery,  fends  forth  two  veins ; one  to  the  middle  of  the  duodenum,  from  whence 
certain  capillary  twigs  go  through  the  pancreas  and  omentum  upwards ; and  another 
to  the  right  fide  of  the  ftomach  and  omentum.  Afterwards  the  trunk  of  the  ramus 
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tncjhntcricus  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  right  and  the  left.  The  right-hand  branch 
is  two-fold;  1.  Gajlrpepiploica  dextra,  which  runs  to  the  bottoin.of  the  ftoniach,- 
and  joins  with  \\\e  gajiroepiploica  Jin  'i/lra,  fending  branches  through  the  omentum 
and  ftomach.  2.  The  right  raefenteric  branch  itfelf,  which  is  divided  into  fourteen 
nanrelefs  little  branches,  and  thofe  again  into  innumerable  other  little  veins,  which 
arc  called  meferaic  veins,  and  are  chlperfed  into  the  jejunum,  ikon,  cercum,  and 
part  of  the  colon.  The  left-hand  mefenteric  branch,  firft,  lends  out  the  vena  hai- 
morrhoidalisjnterna,  which  diftufesiifelf  through  the  menfentery,  and  fends  forth 
branches  to  the  fpleen,  womb,  and  inteftinum  reftum,  which  is  the  internal  ha;- 
morrhoidal  vein  : hence  appiears  a coinmuniorr  between  the  womb  and  the  hasmor- 
rboidal  of  tlie  anus,  and  that  poflibly  the  courfes  or  terms  may  be  conveyed  alfo 
this  way.  Afterwards  this  left  mefenteric  branch  fpreads  itfelf  abroad  into  the  left 
and  centrical  part  of  the  mefentery,  whence  come  vena  ccEcalis,  which  goes  to  the 
blind  gut;  and  ramus  mefi>colicus,\s\i\c}i\  from  the  left  fide  of  the  ftomach  goes  to 
the  colon.  Vena  firft  receives  the  cruder  blood  from  the  arteries,  and  remits 
it  to  the  heart ; the  vena  porta  takes  the  blood  not  fufficienlly  elaborated  from 
the  arteries,  and-  carries  it  to  the  liver,  for  the  more  perfect  concoCtion  and  fepa-» 
ration  of  the  choler. 

The  hemorrhoidal  veins  are  fituate  in  the  fundament  or  intejlinum  rpEium,  and 
are  of  two  kinds,  either  internal  or  external.  The  internal  proceed  from  the  vena 
porta ; the  external  from  the  vena  cava,  with  which  the  haemorrhoidal  arteries  are 
alTociated,  and  through  which  the  huniours  to  be  evacuated  are  carried  olf.  la 
tlieir.  evacuation,  the  internal  have  a flux,  not  very  plentiful,  attended  with,  a great 
deal  of  pain ; the  external  emit  a flux  fo  large  as  may  fometiraes  caufe  death,  or  fome 
grievous  difeafe,  but  without  any  pain  at  all.  The  internal  deferend  alone,  not 
alTociated  with  arteries ; however,  the  arteries  are  either  hidden,  or  they  depend  on 
arteries  not  far  off:  the  external  defeend  with  arteries  to  the  mufcles  of  the  anus  * 
and  therefore  the  external  haemorrhoids  may  more  properly  be  called  vaja  he- 
morrhoidalia,  whereby  the  arteries  are  included  with  the  veins. 

The  vene  ladlee,  ov  milky  veins,  are  peculiar  paffages,  much  differing  from  the 
meferaics  ; they  are  called  ladiee  from  milk,  which  they  refemble  in  whitenefs,  foft- 
nefs,  and  fatnefs.  Their  lituation  is  in  the  abdomen,  where  they  are  for  the  moff. 
part  accompanied  with  fat,  to  cherilh  the  natural  heat  for  the  attraction  and  con- 
co6lion  of.  the  chylus.  The  great  laCtean  vein,  lying  between  the  arteria  aorta  and 
tlie  vertebras  of  the  loins,  covered with  fat,  runs  upward,  and,  above  the  heart,  af- 
cends  by  theulletto  the  lett  lubclavian  vein,  where  it  ends  in  one,  two,  or  three, 
branches ; here  a moft  thin  valve  occurs  at  the  very  end  of  the  vein,  lookim^  in- 

wardly, 
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wardly,  that  the  ch3'le  might  not  run  back  again,  orrun  farther  into  the  arm;  out  of 
this  fubclavial  the}'  defcend  by  the  afcending  trunk  of  the  vtna  cava  into  the  righ{^^ 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  that  there,  by  the  help  of  the  heat  and  the  natural  faculty,  they 
may  be  changed  into  blood.  Their  fubftance  is  the  fame  with  that  of  a vein  itfelf, 
which  it  refembles  in  all  things,  the  milky  juice  only  excepted  r having  bul  a tingle 
membrane,  though  in  the  mefentery  they  receive  from  it  another  external  coat. 
They  grow  continually  one  to  another,  ofan  unequal  magnitude ; being  for  the  moft 
part  fmall,  left  the  thick  and  unprofitable  parts  of  the  chyle  thould  go  into  them,  or 
left  they  fliould  make  a diftribution  thereof  too  fuddenly  : they  are  alfo  infinite  in 
number,  difperfed  through  the  liver,  mefentery,  pancreas,  and  bowels.  They  are 
eolder  and  moifter  than  the  ordinary  veins ; very  thin,  exceeding  fubtile,  (where 
they  enter  into  the  body  of  the  liver,)  tender,  fmooth  outwardly,  rare,  but  rough  by 
reafon  of  the  fibres  within  them.  Their  adtion  and  ufe  are,  1 . To  carry  or  convey 
the  chyle  to  the  liver.  2.  To  digeft  and  better  concoct  the  chyle,  to  make  it  more 
fit  to  receive  the  form  of  blood  in  the  liver  ; for  the  chyle  is  not  changed  at  all  till  it 
comes  into  the  liver,  where  it  grows  red  by  little  and  little.  3.  To  ftiow  a ready- 
way  for  the  diftribution  of  the  chyle  : that  the  blood  is  made  in  the  liver,  not  in  the 
veins ; and  that  the  fucking  of  the  veins  is  no  caufe  of  hunger,  becaufe  none  are 
carried  to  the  ftomach.  To  Ihow  the  caufes  of  fome  difeafes,  before  obfcure : as,  of 
the  chylous  flux  ; of  hypochondriac  melancholy,  of  an  atrophia,  or  pining  away  of 
the  body  for  want  of  nouriihment,  by  reafon  of  the  glandules  of  the  mefentery  being 
filled  with  fcirrhous  fwellings ; ofintermittingagues  quarteredin  themefai^cEum, 

The  beft  method  of  tracing  the  general  courfe  of  the  veins,  is  to  begin  wdth  the 
main  trunks  or  primary  veins,  and  end  with  their  ramifications  and  capillary  ex- 
tremities, according  to  their  feveral  divifions  and  fubdivifions.  In  this  manner 
they  are  traced  in  the  annexed  Plate,  where  fig.  1 reprefents  the  veins  as,  at- 
tached to  body;  fig.  2,  the  veins  abftradled  from  the  body;  and  fig,  3,  the  pul- 
monary vein ; of  each  of  which  the  following  is  an  explanation. 

1,  Vena  cava,  (fig.  1 and  2)  10.  10.  Auxiliary  veins 

11.  11.  Cephalic  veins 

12.  12.  Bafilic  veins 

13.  13.  Vena  mediana 

14.  14.  Diaphragmatic,  hepatic,  and  renal 
or  emulgent,  veins 

15.  15.  Spermatic  and  iliac  veins 
Id.  Id.  Hypogaftric,  epigaftric,  and  cru- 

4'al,  veins. 


2.  Cava  defcendens 

3.  Cava  afcendens 

4.  Vena  azygos 

j.  5.  Subclavian  veins 

6.  d.  Jugular  veins  external 

7.  7-  Jugular  veins  internal 

8.  The  intercoftals 
,9.  9.  The  mammary 
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Fig.  3,  reprefents  the  pulmonary  vein  in  the  time  of  expiration  ; a being  its  trunk, 
cut  dole  to  the  bale  of  the  heart ; h,  b,  its  divifions  to  the  right  and  left  lobe  of  the 
lungs;  c,  the  canalis  arteriol’us ; d,  d,  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  freed  from  the 
veficlcs  of  the  lungs,  and  their  inofculations  with  the  pulmonary  veins. 

Of  the  ARTERIES. 

AN  ARTERY  is  a fimilar,  fpermatic,  membranous,  long,  round,  hollow,  part, 
n eommon  pipe-like  organ,  confifting  of  a double  coat  proceeding  from  the  heart, 
joined  every  where  to  the  veins,  by  the  afliftance  of  many  ofculations,  containing 
and  carrying  the  nutritious  blood  and  vital  I'pirits  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
called  from  itscontaining  and  prefervingairor  fpirit;  and  therefore  the  an- 
cients, as,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  and  Ariftotle,  call  the  wind-pipe  but 

Galen  makes  a diftinclion,  and  calls  the  wind-pipe  afpera  arteria,  the  rough  artery, 
and  thole  of  which  we  here  fpeak  arteries.  Icves,  the  fmooth  arteries,  which  Ariftotle 
calls  fometimes  vena  aorta,  and  foraetimes  limply  aorta.  Their  matter  is  a cold 
clammy  part  of  the  feed : the  original  of  their  difpenfation  is  the  heart,  and  they 
proceed  out  of  the  left  ventricle  thereof,  and  not  the  middle,  (as  Ariftotle  would 
have  it ;)  and  therefore  the  aorta,  ov  arteria  magna,  proceeds  particularly  from  the 
left  ventricle;  but  thepulmoniac  artery  (falfely  called  by  theancients  vena  arterio- 
fa)  from  the  right  ventricle.  Their  ufe  is,  lirft,  to  carry  the  vital  blood  and  fpirits, 
made  in  the  heart,  to  all  parts  of  the  body : fecoudly,  to  breed  animal  fpirits  in  the 
noble  ventricle  of  the  marrow,  (to  wit)  the  brain  ; thirdly,  for  the  nourilhment  of 
the  body,  and  all  its  parts,  which  are  only  nouriflied  by  the  arterial  blood  and  not 
by  the  venal : fourthly,  to  carry  the  excremenfs  of  the  body  and  blood,  either  to  the 
outward  parts  of  the  body,  or  to  the  kidneys,  or  mefentery  or  womb,  or  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  &c.  The  arteries  flow  only  by  puliation:  whereby,  firft,  the  heat 
of  the  parts  is  cooled  and  tempered  ; fecondly,  the  nourilhing  arterial  blood  is  caft 
continually  into  the  fihalleft  and  raoft  remote  arteries : which  is  proved  by  the  con- 
tinual puliation  of  the  heart,  which  drives  the  blood  into  the  greater  arteries : 
thirdly,  the  ftagnation  of  the  venal  blood  is  hereby  prevented : for  the  puliation 
keeps  it  always  in  motion,  by  forcibly  cafting  the  more  than  neceflary  arterial  blood 
for  nourifliment  into  the  veins,  which  convey  it  to  the  heart  for  fupply,  left  itlliould 
be  deftitute  of  its  fanguine  humour  by  its  continual  expulflon.  Tlie  caufe  of  the 
puliation,  or  pulfe,  is,  according  to  Bartholine,  from  botli  the  blood  tilling,  and  the 
faculty  of  the  arteries  directing.  But  I judge  the  caufe  to  be  from  fpirit,  wind,  air, 
or  breath:  for,  if  you  blow  through  a reed  or  pipe  put  into  water,  it-will  make  an 
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apparent  puliation,  or  bubbling,  much  more  if  the  water  were  contained  in  long  nar- 
row vcffeh  with  valves,  that  it  might  not  return  back ; but,  if  you  luck  with  the  pipe, 
then  it  runs  linoothly,  without  puliation  or  leaping:  therefore  the  blood  in  the  ar- 
teries tlows  with  puliation,  from  the  expulfive  faculty  of  the  heart,  cauled  by  its  fpi- 
rils  ; but  it  flows  in  the  veins  fmoothly,  or  without  pulfation,  becaufe  it  is  fucked  or 
draw  n back  again  by  the  attra6live  faculty,  caufed  by  w-ant  of  fpirits,  or  blood,  or  by 
their  being  wafted  by  the  heart’s  perpetual  expullation.  The  fituation  of  the  arte- 
ries is  deep,  always  under  the  veins  both  in  the  external  and  internal  parts,  the 
abdomen,  a little  below  the  kidneys,  only  excepted;  for,  after  that  the  vena  cava 
and  aorta,  defeending  from  the  diaphragma,  have  paffed  the  region  of  the  kidi:^eys, 
the  cava  hides  itfelf  under  the  aorta,  through  all  that  region,  till  they  pals  out  of  the 
abdomen ; and  then  the  artery  again  hides  itfelf  under  the  cava.  The  magnitude  of 
the  aorta  is  very  great,  but  the  defeendant  partis  greater  than  the  afeendant,  becaufe 
the  number  of  the  internal  parts  is  greater  than  of  the  external.  The  number  of 
arteries  is  lefs  than  of  veins,  becaufe  the  paliage  of  the  blood  is  quick  through  the 
arteries,  but  flow  through  the  veins ; but  there  are  more  arteries  than  we  can  w'ell 
difeern,  becaufe  the  capillary  arteries  are  very  much  like  the  veins.  Their  fubftance 
is  membranous,  fo  that  they  can  be  both  diftended  and  contracted  more  than  the 
veins:  and  it  confifts  of  two  peculiar  tunicles ; the  exterior  is  thin,  foft,  and  rare, 
like  the  tunicle  of  a vein ; the  interior  is  compact,  hard,  and  very  thick,  five  times 
thicker  than  the  tunicle  of  the  veins ; that  thereby  the  arteries  may  be  ftrong  to 
endure  their  perpetual  motion,  and  to  keep  in  their  thin  and  fpirituous  blood, 
which  w'ould  foon  vanifli  and  fly  away. 

The  arteria  mogna,  or  aorta,  the  great  and  chiefeft  artery,  comes  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  with  a wide  orifice ; it  has  a double  tunicle,  the  innermoft 
of  which  is  five  times  thicker,  left,  by  continual  pulfation  about  the  heart  and 
folid  parts,  it  might  incur  an  incurable  rupture.  From  the  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
before  it  perforates  the  pericardium,  it  fends  forth  to  the  heart  itfelf  the  coro- 
nary artery,  which  compafles  the  bafts  of  the  heart,  fometimes  ftngle,  fometimes 
double..  Afterwards,  coming  through  the  pericardium,  or  heart-bag,  it  is  divided 
into  two  trunks,  the  fmaller  afeending  and  the  greater  defeending. 

The  fmaller  or  afeending  trunk  of  the  aorta,  ov  arteria  magna,  refting  upon  the 
wind-pipe,  provides  for  all  the  parts  about  the  heart,  and  is  divided  into  two  fub- 
claviai  branches:  the  latter  riftng  lower,  and  going  more  obliquely  to  the  arm;  the 
others,  before  they  go  out  of  the  thorax,  (for  afterwards  they  are  called  axillares,) 
produce  the  intercojiales fuperiores,  proper  to  three  or  four  upper  ribs:  from  their 
upper  part  arifefour  arteries:  1.  mammarice^  which  go  to  the  paps ; 2.  cei^vicales, 
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'which  go  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck;  3.  arteriamujciilce,  which  are  approximate  to 
the  jugular  veins ; 4.  the  or  fleep- arteries,  which  are  two,  unequal,  and 

al'cend  upwards  to  the  head  by  the  fides  of  the  wind-pipe,  being  knit  to  the  inter- 
nal Jugulars  : when  they  come  to  the  fauces,  before  they  enter  the  ikull,  they  give 
branches  to  the  larynx  and  tongue,  and  then  they  divide  themfelves  into  the  carotis 
externa  and  carotis  interna.  The  carotis  externa,  being  the  Imaller,  furnilhes  the 
cheeks  and  mufcles  of  the  face : at  the  root  of  the  ears  it  is  divided  into  two 
branches : the  firft  is  fent  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  ear,  whence  arife  two  other 
branches,  which  go  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  root  of  all  the  lower  teeth ; the  fecond 
goes  to  the  temples,  the  forehead,  and  mulcles  of  the  face.  Uhe  carotis  interna 
at  the  faddle  of  the  os  fplicetioides,  under  the  dura  mater,  makes  the  rete  mirabile, 
then  pafles  through  the  dura  mater,  and  fends  forth  two  branches : the  firft, 
which  is  the  fmaller,  goes  with  the  optic  nerve  to  the  eyes  ; the  fecond,  which 
is  the  greater,  afcends  to  the  fide  of  the  glaudula  fituitaria,  and  is  diftributed 
through  the  pia  mater  and  the  fubftance  of  the  brain. 

When  the  fubclavial  branches  have  left  the  breaft  or  thorax,  they  are  called  ax'tl- 
lares,  and  carry  nouriihment  to  the  outward  part  of  the  bi'eaft,  and  to  the  whole 
arm.  F rom  the  axillares  arife  the  thoracica  fuperior,  or  upper  breaft-artery ; thora^ 
cica  inferior,  or  lower  breaft- arteiy;  the  fcapularis,  or  flioulder-blade  artery. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  axillares  arifes  the  humeraria : the  remainder  goes  from 
the  axillary  on  each  fide  to  the  arm ; where  it  is  carried  along  through  the  arm; 
defcending  between  the  mufcles,  with  a vein  and  nerve  of  the  arm.  Under  the 
bending  of  the  elbow  it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  upper  and  the  lower, 
which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  vena  cava,  and  are  called  by  the  fame  names. 
The  upper  goes  right  forward  through  the  middle  to  the  wrilt,  where  the  pulfe  is 
commonly  felt;  from  thence,  proceeding  under  the  ring-fhaped  ligament,  it  bellows 
branches  upon  the.  thumb,  fore-finger,  and  middle-finger.  The  lower  branch 
runs  through  the  ulna  to  the  wrift,  and  fends  twigs  to  the  ring  or  little  finger,  and 
fo  proceeds  to  the  wrift  beneath,  where  the  pulfe  may  alfo  be  felt,  efpecially  in 
fuch  as  are  lean,  and  have  a ftrong  pulfe : but  the  beating  of  the  pulfe  is  mucll 
better  felt  in  the  upper  branch,  that  being  lefs  covered  or  hid  by  the  tendon. 

* The  defcending  trunk  of  tlie  aorta  fends  out  branches  from  itfelf  unto  the  thorax, 
abdomen,  and  thighs.  From  the  thorax  it  fends  forth  two  arteries : 1 . the  intercof- 
tales  inferiores,  which  runs  to  the  intervals  of  the  eight  lower  ribs,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mufcles ; 2.  the  phrenica,  which  fends  to  the  diaphragma  or  midriff,  and 
pericardium  or  heart-bag.  The  reft  of  the  trunk  pierces  through  the  cleft  of  the 
^ feptum. 
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feptum,  and  fends,  ramifications  through  the  abdomen  ; fome  of  which  ga  along 
with  branches  of  the  tiena  porta  ; others  with  the  branches  of  the  vena  cava. 

Afterwards  the  arteria  magna,  or  aorta,  haftens  the  beginning  of  the  os  facrum, 
where  it  goes  above  the  vena  cava,  and  no  longer'  under,  left,  by  reafon  of  its 
continual  motion,  it  fliould  be  hurt  againft  fome  bone ; and  here  it  is  called  the 
iliac  artery.  It  is  divided  like  the  vena  cava  into  two  iliac  trunks,  and  each 
trunk  into  an  inner  and  lels  branch,  and  into  an  outward  and  greater,  which  go 
to  the  thigh.  Thefe  trunks  fend  out  on  each  fide  fix  branches  : 1.  the  facra,  im- 
mediately after  the  bipartition ; 2.  mufcula  inferior ; 3.  hppogajlrica  ; 4.  nm^ 
hilicalis ; which  laft  three  come  from  the  inner  trunk;  5.  epigajlrica ; 6.  puden- 
da; which  two  laft  come  from  the  exterior  trunk. 

The  reft  of  the  artery  (out  of  the  abdomen, ) being  carried  to  the  thigh,  changes 
Jts  name,  and  there  makes  the  crural  arteries;  from  whence  on  each  fide  fpring 
branches  above  and  under  the  ham.  Above  the  ham,  from  the  outward  part  of  the 
trunk  ; 1.  ^nujcula  cruralis  externa , which  go  to  the  foremoft  mufcles  of  the  thighs, 
from  the  inner  : 2.  mufcula  cruralis  intenia^  to  the  inner  mufcles  of  the  thigh ; and 
this  is  mixed  at  the  knee  with  a little  twig  of  the  hypogajlrica.  tj nder  the  ham  anfe, 
.1.  popUteus,  which  goes  to  the  hinder  mufcle  of  the  thigh  : 2.  furalis,  which  is  di- 
vided into,  firft,  tibicus  exterior  ; fecond,  peferior  altus  ; third,  pojierior  huniilis, 
for  the  mufcles  of  the  leg:  3.  the  laft  of  them  is  fent  to  the  foot  and  toes,  all  along 
accompanied  with  the  veins  from  which  they  borrow  their  names.  To  enter  into 
a more  minute  detail  of  their  fubdivifions  would  be  ufelefs  : the  arteries  being  all  de- 
lineated  on  the  annexed  plate,  with  references  to  the  feveral  names,  as  follows ; 

1.  Aorta,  cut  from  its  origin,  at  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  2,  2.  Trunks  of 
the  coronal  arteries.  3.  The  three  ferailunar  valves.  4,  4.  Subclavian  arteries. 
.5,  .5.  Carotid  arteries.  6,  6.  Vertebral  arteries.  7,  7.  Arteries  of  the  tongue,  See. 
8,9,  iO.  Temporal  arteries.  11,  11.  Occipital  arteries.  13,  13.  Contorfions  of  the 
carotides.  15,  15.  Ophthalmic  arteries,  lb,  lb.  Arteries  of  the  cerebellum.  18,  18. 
Ramifications  of  the  arteries  within  the  flcull.  19,  19-  Arteries  of  the  larynx.  21. 
21.  Mammary  arteries.  23,  24,  25,  2b.  Arteries  of  the  arm.  27"  Arteries  of  the 
hand  and  fingers.  28,  28.  Defcending  trunk  of  the  aorta.  29.  Bronchial  artery. 
31,  31.  Intercoftal  arteries.  32.  Trunk  of  the  coeliac  artery.  33,  33,  33.  Hepatic 
arteries.  34.  Arteria  cyftica.  35,  3b,  37,  38,  39.  Arteries  of  the  fiomach,  pylorus, 
andepiplois.  40,  40.  Phrenic  arteries.  41.  Trunk  of  the  fplenic  artery.  43,  44, 
45, 46,  47-  Mefenteric  arteries.  49,  49-  Emulgent  arteries.  51,51.  Spermatic  ar- 
teries. 52.  Arteria  facra.  53,  53.  Iliac  arteries.  54,54.  58,  58.  Iliad externi.  55, 55. 
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59,  59.  Iliad  interni.  56,  56.  Umbilical  arteries.  57,  57.  Epigaftric  arteries.  60, 
62.  Arteiies  of  the  penis  and  pudendum.  61,  6i.  Arteries  of  the  bladder.  69> 
69.  70,  70.  Crural  arteries.  72.  Arteries  of  the  leg.  73.  Arteries  of  the  foot. 

i) 

Of  the  N E Pi.  V E S. 

A NERVE  or  finew  is  a fimilar,  fpermatic,  membranous,  long,  and  wliite,  hol- 
low, part:  a common  organ,  lerving  to  carry  the  animal  fpirits  into  all  parts  oftlie 
body  for  fenie  and  motion.  Its  efficient  caufe  is  the  the  nerve-making  - 

power  or  faculty : its  mattcj’  is  a cold  and  clammy  part  of  the  feed.  The  origi- 
nal difpenfation  is  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  partly  as  it  is  within  the  Ikull,  and 
partly  as  it  is  in  the  back-bone.  Their  end  and  ufe  is  to  carry  the  animal  faculty 
with  the  animal  fpirits  from  the  brain,  for  the  fenfeand  motion  of  the  whole  body. 
And  therefore  the  nerves  inferted  into  the  parts  give  either  fenfe  alone,  or  both  fenfe 
and  motion,  there  being  neither  without  help  of  a nerve  : for,  a nerve  being  cut,  the 
fenfe  and  motion  of  the  part  is  loft.  But  this  fenfe  or  motion  is  according  to  the 
parts  where  they  are  diffeminated,  becaufe  the  nerves  of  themfelves  are  neither  fen- 
fuive  nor  motive ; if  they  are  inferted  into  mufcles,  (the  organs  of  motion, ) they  are 
termed  nei'vi  motor  'd,  motive  nerves:  if  into  the  inftrumentof  fenfe,  nervi  fentientia, 
the  fenfitive.  Their  fituation  is,  forfecurity,  deeper  than  that  of  an  artery:  their 
magnitude  is  various,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  organ,  and  dignity  of  the  ac- 
tion. Thofe'of  the  eyes  are  large,  becaufe  of  the  action ; thofe-of  tlie  limbs  very 
large  and  thick,  becaufe  of  their  diftance  and  magnitude  ; thofe  of  the  fenfory  parts 
are  in  a middle  proportion  ; thofe  of  the  neareft  parts,  as  in  the  mufcles  of  the  face, 
are  the  fmalleft  of  all.  The  number  of  the  nerves  is  taken  from  their  conjugations 
or  pairs,  and  are  fo  called  from  their  coupling  or  being  double ; for  they  fprout  out 
on  both  lides,  except  the  laft  or  loweft,  proceeding  from  the  fpinal  marrow.  The 
form  or  figure  of  the  nerve  is  long,  round,  and  fmooth,  like  conduit-pipes ; folid  to 
appearance,  having  no  fuch  hollownefs  as  the  veins  and  arteries  have ; but  they  have 
cavities  or  pores,  for  the  carrying  off  the  animal  fpirits,  though  not  perceptible  to  the 
eyes.  The  fubftance  of  all  the  nerves  is  compofed  of  many  nervous  fibres,  which 
grow  mutually  together  by  little  membranes ; and  this  fubftance  is  thought  to  be 
threefold  ;•  1.  the  internal  white  and  marrowiffi,  from  the  marrow  of  the  brain,  but 
more  compafit  and  thickened ; 2.  an  inner  coat  from  the  pia  mater;  3.  an  outward 
coat,  from  the  dura  mater  ; but  thefe  things  fenfe  cannot  difeover.  The  fubftance 
of  the  nerves  is  alfo  either  harder  or  fofter  "the  harder  are  fuch  as  either  go  agreat 
way,  or  through  fome  hard  body,  or  by  a crooked  way^  or  are  ordained  for  motion, 
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which  requires  ftrength;  and  all  parts  which  have  voluntary  motion  have  hard 
nerves ; for  that  which  is  hard  is  fitted  to  adf,  that  which  is  foft  to  luffer ; the  fofter 
nerves  are  luch  as  are  the  fhorteft,  and  which  belong  to  the  organs  of  the  fenfes,  as 
the  feeing,  tafting,  hearing,  and  fmelling,  which  laft  are  the  fofteftof  all ; andthefc 
require  foft  nerves,  as  being  the  objedts  of  fuffering.  As  their  ufe  is  to  carry  the 
animal  fpirits  and  faculties  into  all  parts  for  fenfe  and  motion;  fo,  if  they  be  ob- 
ftru6ted  in  their  original  or  beginning,  or  totally,  they  bothperifli,  and  anapoplexv 
is  caufed  : if  the  obftruclion  be  but  in  part,  then  one  part  is  deprived  of  fenfe  and 
motion  : if  they  are  cut  afunder,  the  motion  of  the  part  into  which  they  are  inferted. 
is  loft:  moreover  the  nerves  diffufe  animal  light  into  the  parts,  by  w'hich  they  are 
directed  in  their  operations.  Hence  it  appears  how  neceffary  it  is  for  a phyfician  to 
know  the  nerves,  their  original,  differences,  and  diftribution,  that  he  may  under- 
ftand  to  what  part  of  \hcfpina  dorfi  topic  medicaments  are  to  be  applied,  wdien  fenfe 
or  motion  is  hurt  in  the  face,  neck,  arras,  hands,  mufcles  of  the  belly,  womb,  blad- 
der, anus,  yard,  thighs,  legs,  or  feet.  Moreover,  the  caufe  of  the  gout  feems  chiefly 
to  be  the  extravafating  of  the  nervous  juice;  for  the  nervousjuice,  being  over-heated 
or  rarefied  by  too  much  heat,  cannot  be  contained  in  its  proper  place ; but  feeking 
more  room  flies  out  of  the  folid  capacity  of  the  nerve  (its  proper  domicil)  into  the 
hollow  of  the  nerve,  the  channel  of  the  animal  fpirits,  thereby  interfering  with  them, 
caufing  an  extenflon  of  the  nerve,  oppofition,  and  confequently  pain.  In  the  an- 
nexed Plate  all  the  nerves  are  delineated,  agreeable  to  the  following  defcription 
and  arrangement. 

The  nerves  of  the  brain  are  nine  pair.  1.  The  olfactory  pair,  (fig.  2,)  a a, 
which,  paffing  through  the  os  cribrofum,  are  fpread  over  the  membrane  of  the  nof- 
trils.  2.  The  optic  pair,  h b,  which  by  their  expanfion  form  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

3.  The  motory  pair  of  the  eyes,  e c,  each  of  which  is  divided,  near  the  orbit,  into 
fix  parts,  or  branches ; of  which,  in  human  fubjedts,  the  firft  branch  goes  to  the  ele- 
vator palpebrae ; the  fecond,  to  the  elevator  of  the  eye;  the  third,  to  the  depreflbr ; 
the  fourth,  to  the  adducent ; the  fifth,  to  the  inferior  oblique  mufcle;  and  thefixth, 
into  the  tunics  of  the  eye  ; but,  in  other  animals,  they  are  divided  much  otherwife. 

4.  The  pathetic  pair,  d d,  which  are  very  fmall,  and  run  to  the  trochlear  mufcle  of 
the  eye.  5.  The  guftatory  pair,  which  are  very  large,  and  divided  within  the  cra- 
nium into  three  brances,jfy^  immediately  under  the  dura  mater : of  thefe  the  firft 
branch, called  the  ophthalmic, runs  to  various  parts  ofandabout  the  eye,  the  eye-lids, 
the  mufcles  of  the  forehead  and  nofe,  and  the  integuments  of  the  face.  The  fecond 
branch  may  be  called  the  fuperior  maxillary  one,  as  being  finally  diftributed  through 
all  partsof  the  upper  jaw,  the  lips,  nofe,  palate,  uvula,  gums,  and  teeth:  a branch  of  it 
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alfo  runs  to  the  ear,  and,  joining  with  a branch  of  thefeventh  pair,fo«  rns  the  chorda 
timpani.  The  third  branch  ma^  be  called  the  maxillaris  inferior,  asbeingdiftributed 
over  the  feveral  parts  of  the  low'er  Jaw,  the  tongue,  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth  ; 
whence  the  w'hole  pair  of  nerves  has  obtained  the  name  of  par  gujlatorium;  though 
a greatpart  of  them  ferves  to  very  difterent  purpofes,  and  is  carried  to  parts  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tafting.  6.  The  abducent  pair,  g g,  except  a branch  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  intercoftal  nerve,  is  wholly  carried  to  the  abducent  inufcle  of  the  eye; 
whence  its  name.  The  intercoftal  nerve  (lig.  I and  2),  li  i,  //,  m,  &c.  is  formed 
eilherofthe  ramification  of  the  two  preceding  nerves,  oronlyof  thofeofthehxthpair. 
It  makes  its  way  out  of  the  cranium  by  the  palfagc  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  de- 
feends  near  the  eighth  pair  through  the  neck ; and  thence  through  the  breaftand  ab- 
domen, even  to  the  pelvis;  and,  in  its  way,  makes  various  ptexufes  andganglia,  and 
fends  brandies  to  alraoft  all  the  parts  contained  in  the  breaft  and  abdonifen.  7. 
The  ruditory  pair,  k //,  arife  with  tn  o trunks ; the  one  of  which  is  called  the  portia 
dura,  or  hard  portion ; the  other  the  port  to  mollis,  or  foft  portion.  The  laft  enters 
the  foramen  of  the  os  petrofum,  and  thence  through  various  little  apertures  gets  into 
the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  where  it  is  expanded  over  all  its  parts,  and  conftitutes  the 
primary  organ  of  hearing.  The  harder  portion,  paffing  the  aqumdud  of  Fallopius, 
fends  back  one  branch  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium ; italfo  fends  off  another  branch, 
which  helps  to  form  the  chorda  tympani;  and  others  to  the  mufcles  of  the  tympanum. 
The  reft  of  this  pair  goes  to  the  external  ear,  pericranium,  the  mufdes  of  the  os  hyoi- 
des,  the  lips,  the  eye-lids,  and  the  parotids.  8.  The  par  vagum,  k k k,  with  the  ac- 
ccjforius  of  Willis,  pafs  out  near  the  lateral  fmufes  of  the  dura  mater ; and,  defeend- 
ing  through  the  neck  and  thorax  to  the  abdomen,  fend  out  branches  by  the  way  to 
the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  efpecially  to  the  ftomach.  It  alfo 
fends  oft  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  large  branches,  which  are  varioufly  im- 
plicated in  the  neck,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  with  the  linguals,  the  cervicals,  and  the. 
intercoftals.  9.  The  lingual  pair  go  immediately  to  the  tongue,  and  are  called  by 
fome  the  motory  nerves  of  the  tongue ; but  by  others,  with  more  juftice,  the  gufta- 
tory  nerves. 

We  are  to  obferve,  fays  Heifter,  that  the  pair  of  nerves,  which  the  generality  of 
Writers  have  called  the  tenth  pair  of  the  head,  are,  for  many  unanfwerable  reafons, 
to  be  properly  called  the  ftrft  pair  of  nerves  of  the  neck.  Of  thO  nerves  which  arife 
from  the  fpinal  man'ow  there  are  properly  thirty-two  pair,  Thofe  of  the  neck  are 
no  lefs  than  eight  pair:  and  from  them  are  innumerable  branches  diftributed  through 
the  mufcles  of  the  head,  the  neck,  the  fcapula,  and  the  humerus,  marked  A,  B,  C, 
D,&c.  to  OO,  the  eighth  and  laft  pair  : from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  pair,  are 
4 formed 
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fonned  the  nerves  of  the  diaphragm;  and  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth,  pair,  toge- 
ther v/ith  P P,  the  fjiit  pair  from  the  back,  form  the  fix  robuft  nerves  of  the  arms 
and  [lands.  To  this  divifion  is  the  accelibry  fpinal  nerve  of  V/iliisto  be  referred, 
nliich  ariies  about  tlie  origin  of  the  tiiird  and  fourth  pair. 

'Fhe  nerves  of  tlie  back  are  twelve  pair,  marked  F P,  Q Q,  R,  S,  8c c.  to  Z, 
an'df^  3, &c.  which,  bcudes’ the  branch  they  give  to  the  brachial  nerves,  run 
entiiely  in  the  iame  furrow  along  the  courfe  of  the  ribs,  and  are  difperfed  over 
the  pleura,  the  intercoital,  pectoral,  and  abdominal,  mufcles,  the  breait,  and 
othei'  parts  of  the  thorax.. 

The  nerves  of  the  loins  are  five  pair,  marked  r,<|),w,r,0,  with  their  branches 
& c.  Thefe  are  in  general  diiperled  over  the  loins ; the  peritonteum,  and  the  integu- 
ments and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  ; and,  befides  this,  their  firft  pair  often  gives,  on 
each  fide,  a branch  of  the  diaphragm.  The  fecond  pair  after  inofculating  with  the 
branches  of  the  firft,  third,  and  fourth,  pair,  forms  the  crural  nerves,  6,6,  7,7,  8,8, 
&c.  which  are  diftributed  over  the  interior  part  of  the  thigh  : and,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, a branch  is  formed  of  the  conjugations  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth,  pair, 
which  paffeth  through-  the  great-foramen  of  the  os  pubis  to  the  ferotum,  the  tefticles, 
and  the  adjoining  parts.  The  fourth  aud  fifth  pair  of  the  nerves  of  the  loins,  join- 
ing with  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth,  pair  of  the  os  lacrum,  compofe  the  nerve 
called  ifohiatic,  which  is  the  largeft  in  the  body,  being  marked,  3,3,  in  fig.  2.  it  de- 
feends  along  the  hinder  part  of  the  thigh,  and  its  branches  are  difti'ibuted  over  the 
whole  leg,  the  foot,  and  toes;  being  marked  15,  17,  18,  &c. 

The  nerves  of  the  facrum  form  five  or  fix  pair,  though  not  always  determinately 
and  regularly  fo ; they  pafs  through  the  foramina  of  this  bone,  and  the  fuperior 
ones  of  them,  as  already  obferved,  compofe  the  ifchiatic  nerve ; and  what  re’ 
mains  is  difperfed,  in  a multitude  of  ramifications,  over  the  parts  contained  in 
the  pelvis,  the  inteftinum  rectum,  the  bladder,  the  parts  of  generation,  and  the 
parts  adjacent.  They  are  mai’ked  in  the  figure,  A,  E,  IT,  S,  &c. 

We  Ihall  only  add,  that  1,  J,  fig.  2,  reprefent  the  brachial  nerves;  2,  2,  &c. 
the  communications  of  the  vertebral  nerves  with  the  intercoftals ; //,  remarkable 
communications  between  the  phrenic  nerves  and  the  intercoftals ; 4,  u,  u,  See, 
the  acceftbry  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair ; .r  -r,  the  phrenic  nerves ; and  z z,  the 
nerves  which  go  to  the  teftes,  uterus,  See. 

Of  the  .muscles. 

A MUSCLE  is  afmiilar,  fpermatic,  fanguineous,  membranous,  flelhy,  fibrous, 
part,  and  the  inftrument  of  voluntary  or  free  motion.  It  is  compofed  of  fibres,  for 
the  intention  of  the  motion  ; or  flelb,  for  the  fubftance ; of  tendons,  which  perform 
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the  action ; -of  arteries,  by  which  it  is  nourifhed ; of  veins,  which  carry  back  the  fu- 
perfluous  nourifliment;  of  nerves,  which  give  fenfe,  and  convey  the  motive  faculty  to 
the  brain;  of  membranes,  which  encompafs  and  keep  the  mufcles  together;  of  fat, 
which  moiftens  them  and  keeps  them  from  being  dried  by  too  much  motion.  The 
fibres  and  flefli  are  only  extended  according  to  the  ftraight  pofition  of  the  fibres;  the 
tendon  is  in  the  beginning  and  end ; the  arteries  and  veins  run  through  the  fubftancc 
of  the  mufcle ; the  nerve,  as  foon  as  it  is  entered  into  the  fubftancc,  is  difperfed  into 
a gi'eat  number  of  twigs,  which  end  in  it,  and  become  inconfpicuous;  the  membrane 
is  proper  to  the  mufcle  only,  and  fprings  either  from  the  tendons,  or  is  framed  by  na- 
ture in  the  firft  conformation  of  the  parts ; the  fat  lies  in  void  fpaces  to  prevent  a va- 
cuum or  emptiness.  Theaftionof  a mufcle  is  voluntary  or  free  motion.  This  a6lion 
or  motion  is  threefold  : firft,  when  the  mufcle  is  contracted  towards  its  head  within 
itfelf,  thereby  relaxing  the  oppofite  mufcle ; fecondly,  when  the  motion  is  tonic,  fo 
that  being  contracted  it  remains  fo ; thefe  two  motions  are  primary,  perfe,  and  not 
accidental ; thirdly,  when  (after  contraction)  it  is  relaxed,  or  reftored  to  its  former 
pofition,  which  motion  is  accidental,  and  proceeds  from  another : and  therefore  muf- 
cles are  always  placed  one  againft  another  as  antagonifts.  The  manner  of  this  ac- 
tion or  motion  varies  accordingto  the  variety  of  the  parts;  for,  in  the  throat,  it  is  fwal- 
lowing;  in  the  arm,  bending  and  ftretching  forth ; in  the  anus,  expulfion  and  reten- 
tion, &c.  This  motion  is  voluntary  or  free  : for  we  can  haften  or  flacken,  make  or 
ftop,  this  motion,  as  we  pleafe ; but  there  are  fome  fingular  mufcles,  as  of  the  infide 
of  the  ear,  the  midriff,  the  mufcles  of  the  cheft,  and  of  the  eye-lids,  whofe  motion  is 
partly  voluntary,  partly  natural,  becaufe  they  often  perform  their  aClions  when  we 
have  no  thought  or  will  thereto.  Thofe  mufcles  which  only  perform  continual  or 
ftrong  motions,  which  are  all  fuch  as  are  appointed  for  moving  the  bones,  have  ten- 
dons ; but  thofe  which  move  other  parts,  as  the  tongue,  lips,  forehead,  face,  bladder, 
anus,  &c.  feldom  have  any;  for  the  mufcles  move  themfelves  only,  as  thofe  of  the 
anus  and  bladder;  or  they  move  with  themfelves  and  the  fltin  alfo,  as  in  the  lips, 
forehead,  and  face , or  they  move  a_bone,  and  fucli,  by  reafon  of  the  ftrong  motion, 
require  tendons.  The  diverfity  of  this  motion  comes  from  the  diverfity  of  the  fitua- 
tion . fo  a ftraight  mufcle  has  a ftraight  motion ; a tranfverfe,  a tranfverfe  motion ; 
an  oblique,  an  oblique  motion , and  that  which  compaftes  a part  has  an  orbicular 
motion,  as  the  IphinCfers.  The  efficient  caufe  of  thele  aCtions,  or  motions,  is  the 
foul  of  the  creature,  inclined  thereto  by  the  appetite  or  will ; now  the  foul  ufes  three 
inftruments  to  perform  the  aaion : firft,  the  brain  to  receive  the  charge ; fecondly, 
tlie  nerve,  to  carry  it  to  the  mufcle ; thirdly,  the  mufcle,  to  perform  the  action  itfelf. 
C9.  - M The 
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The  differences  of  raufcles  are  various:  Firft,from  their  fubftance;  fome  are  fiefhy,  as 
feveral  of  the  tongue  and  larynx;  fome  membranous,  as  the  conftriftores  of  thenofe; 
fome  partly  fleihy,  partly  nervous,  as  the  temporal  mufcles.  Secondly,  from  their 
quantity ; the  greateft  of  all  is  the  firft  of  thofe  which  extend  over  the  breaft ; for  it 
afcends  from  the  end  of  the  os  facrum  to  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  thorax  ; the  leaft 
of  all  is  the  internal  mulcle  of  the  ear.  Thirdly,  from  their  lituation.  Fourthly,  from 
their  figure,  or  form,  or  number,  as  the  mufeledeltoides ; the  mufcle  bicipites,  hav* 
ing  two  heads  ; alfo  fome  have  two  tails.  Fifthly,  from  their  beginnings ; fome  pro- 
ceed from  bones,  fome  from  cartilages,  as  thofe  of  the  larynx;  fome  from  tendons,  as* 
the  lumbricales.  Sixthly,  from  the  action  ; fome  move  by  fympathy,  as  the fraterni^ 
or C07igeneres  ; or  by  antipathy,  as  the  antagonijlce  ; fome  move  themfelves  only,  as 
the  fphindters ; fome  move  other  parts  ; fome  have  only  one  motion,  as  moft  of  the 
mufcles  ; fome  have  more  than  one,  as  the  mafi’eter  and  trapezius ; tome  are  jlex- 
ot'es,  Ibme  extenfores,  fome  rotatores^  fome  jupinatores.  As  to  its  being  a Cmilar 
part,  it  is  only  faid  to  be  fo  according  to  fenfe  or  appearance  ; and  that  it  is  fuch,  it 
appears,  forafmuch  as  it  forms  not  of  itfelf  alone  the  moft  fimple  organical  part,  as 
a finger  or  toe,  &c.  but  they  take  into  their  compofition,  with  a mufcle,  feveral  other 
limilar  parts,  as  bones,  cartilages,  membranes,  fkin,  &c.  Moreover,  a truly  dif- 
fimilar  or  organical  part  is  only  found  in  itfelf,  not  in  other  parts : but  a mufcle,  as  it 
is  but  a part  of  all  diffunilar  parts,  foit  goes  univerfally  or  every  where  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  all  organical  parts,  which  even  the  moft  fimple  oi’ganical  parts  do  not. 

The  mufcles  of  the  head  are  either  proper,  from  which  come  the  primary  motion 
upon  the  firft  vertebra,  to  which  they  are  immediately  and  clofely  joined,  being  bent 
forward  and  backward,  or  turned  round  : and  they  are  in  number  eighteen  fingle,  or 
nine  pair ; or  common,  which  are  thofe,  which  together  wdth  the  head  move  the  neck, 
and  thefe  are  the  mufcles  of  the  neck,  ofwhich  in  their  proper  place.  The  firft  pair 
is  called  Jpknms,  ox fpknicus,  ox  triangularis;  it  proceeds  from  the  firft  vertebra  of 
the  breaft,  is  fpread  out  on  each  fide  upon  the  vertebra,  reaching  to  the  third  verte- 
bra of  the  neck,  from  whence  it  is  carried  to  the  middle  of  the  occiput ; its  ufe  is  to 
draw  the  head  diredly  backwai  ds : but,  if  only  one  of  the  mufcles  aHs,  the  motion  is 
circular  to  one  fide.  The  fecond  pair  is  called  compkxusox  trigeminus;  it  is  a large 
mufcle  alfifting  the  other.  It  has  divers  beginnings  at  the  feventh  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and  at  the  firft,  third,  and  fourth,  of  the  breaft,  and  is  after  a different  manner 
terminated  in  the  occiput.  The  third  pair  is  cd\\e(\fub-fecundo,  and  inferted  into 
the  hindermoft  root  of  the procejjus  mammillaris:  its  ufe  is  lightly  to  bring  the  head 
backwards;  or  backwards  to  one  fide,  if  but  one  mufcle  a6ts.  The  fourth  pair,  called 
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rcSi'i  majorcs,  are  fmall,  flefliy,  and  lean,  and  fi)ring  frr  m the  edge  of  the  fecond 
f|X)ndil  or  vertebra  of  the  neck,  ending  in  tlie  middle  oftlje  occiput.  The  fifth  pair, 
called  rcSti  minorcs,  lie  concealed  under  the  former, proceeding  from  the  back  part 
ofthe  firftfpondil,  or  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  is  inferted  into  the  occiput;  its  ufe  is 
the  fame  with  the  third  and  fourth  pair.  The  fixth  pair  is  called  obtiqui  majores  ; it 
lies  beneath,  and  Iprings  from  the  procefs  of  the  firft  vertebra,  and  ends  in  the  occi- 
put, by  the  outfide  of  the  I'cSl!.  The  leventh  pair,  is  called  obliqui  minores;  it  arifes 
from  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck,  is  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the 
firft  vertebra,  and  terminates  in  the  occiput : the  ufe  of  thefe  two  oblique  pairs  is  to 
bring  the  head  about  to  the  fides.  The  eighth  pair,  called  majloides,  is  placed  in  the 
fore  part;  they  arife  for  the  moft  part  double,  long,  and  round,  in  the  fore  part  ofthe 
neck,  from  the  upper  part  of  xht  fte7'num  or  breaft-bone,  and  midft  of  the  cLaviciUay 
and  is  obliquely  inferted. into  the  mammillary  procefs,  which  it  embraces;  its  ufe 
is  to  turn  the  head.  The  ninth  pair,  called  fallopiani,  lies  under  the  throat  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  near  tlie  firft  pair  of  the  neck ; it  aril'es  nervous 
from  the  ligaments  of  the  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  is  inferted  into  the  bafis  of 
the  head,  which  it  turns  in  like  manner  as  the  former. 

The  raufcles  of  the  forehead  have  their  original  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
forehead  and  Ikull,  near  the  coronal  future ; and,  being  I'pread  out  upon  the  bone 
thereof,  they  end  at  the  eye-brows,  that  they  might  lift  them  up,  being  fevered 
in  the  midft  of  the  forehead,  right  above  the  nole ; but  knit  at  the  fides  to  tlie 
temporal  mufcle>. 

The  mul’cles  of  the  occiput,  or  hind  part  of  the  head,  are  rather  membranes, 
vrhich  draw  backwards  the  Ikin  of  the  head,  in  fuch  perl'ons  as  have  the  Ikin 
moveable. 

The  two  eye-lids  are  moved  by  four  mufcles.  The  firft  is  the  f rontalis,  which 
is  firaight,  belonging  to  the  upper  eye-lid,  to  lift  up  the  brow.  The  fecond  is  the 
•mufculus  ciliaris  primus,  which  compafl'es  about  each  of  the  eye-lids.  The  third 
is  the  mufculus  ciliaris  fecundus,  which  is  drawn  out  under  the  eye-lids,  and 
arifing  from  the  circumference  of  the  orbita,  or  focket  of  the  eye;  the  ufe  of 
thefe  ciliares  is  to  Ihut  the  eye-lids.  The  fourth  is  orbicularis  major  ; it  is  of  a - 
finger’s  breadth;  encompalTes  the  furface  of  the  orbita,  or  focket;. and,  being 
placed  under  each  eye-lid,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  eye-brow,  it  clofely  fliuts 
the  eye-lids,  by  lifting  up  the  lower,  and  drawing  down  the  eye- brow. 

The  eye  hath  fix  mufcles,  of  which  four  are  firaight  and  two  oblique  or  circular; 
they  are  all  feated  within  the  cavity  of  the  Ikiill,  and  accompany  the  optic  nerve. 
The  firft  inufcle  is  called  attokns  or faperbus ; it  is  the  upper  and  thicker,  and  is  the 
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lifter-up  of  the  eye,  being  the  proud  or  fcornful  mufcle.  The  fecond  is  called  di’pri- 
mem  (the  depreffer)  and  mufculus  huniiUs ; it  is  placed  oppofite  to  the  other,  and 
draws  the  eyes  downwards  towards  the  cheeks.  The  third  is  called  abducens,  the 
drawer-to  ; alfo  leSlorius,  the  reading-mufcle,  becaufe  it  moves  the  eye  inwards  to- 
wards the  nofe.  The  fourth  is  called  abducens,  the  drawer-from,  becaufe  it  draws 
tlie  eye  to  the  outward  corner ; it  is  alfo  termed  the  indignat orius,  as  being  the  muf- 
cle of  indignation.  All  thefe  four  mufcles  have  the  fame  original,  progrefs,  and  end; 
the  beginning  of  them  all  is  acute,  near  the  hole  where  the  optic  nerve  ent?ers  into  the 
focket  of  the  eye,  from  the  membrane  whereof  they  arife ; their  belly  is  flelhy  and 
round,  and  their  end  a very  fmall  tendon : by  all  thefe  four  adting  together,  the  e^-e 
is  kept  from  ftirring.  The  fifth  mufcle,  called  obliquus  major ^ ov  fuperior,  arifes 
from  a common  beginning  with  the  firft  four, is  carried  right  out  to  the  inner  corner 
of  the  eye,  where  it  paiTes  out  and  afcends  in  a right  angle  to  the  upper  fide  of  the 
cornea  : this  mufcle  is  the  fmalleft  of  all,  and  has  the  longeft  tendon,  by  which  it 
wheels  the  eye  about  unto  the  inner  corner.  The  fixth  mufcle,  called  obliquus  in- 
t emus  minor  et  inf eri or , isafliort,  lean,  round,  and  oblique,  mufcle,  feated  between 
the  eyes  and  tendons  of  the  I’econd  and  third  mufcle : it  fprings  from  the  lower  and 
almoft  ouhyard  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  afcending  by  the  outward  corner  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  eye,  is  inferted  into  the  cornea  by  the  region  of  the  iris.  It 
whirls  about  the  eye  obliquely  downwards  to  its  external  or  outward  corner. 

The  mufcles  of  the  external  part  of  the  ear  are  four  pair : of  the  internal  part,  two 
pair ; but  in  molt  people  the  ears  are  immoveable,  becaufe  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
mufcles,  and  little  need  of  their  motion.  Of  the  foui‘  firit  mul’cles,  three  are  common 
with  other  parts  ; the  fourth  is  proper  to  itfelf.  The  firft  mufcle  is  called  deprimens, 
common  to  the  ear  and  each  lip,  and  is  a part  of  the  firft  mufcle  which  moves  the 
cheek  and  Ikin  of  the  face,  and  is  called  quadratus^  the  fquare  mufcle,  very  thin  and 
broad,  and  is  implanted  into  the  root  of  the  ear,  and  pulls  it  down.  The  fecond  is 
called  antrorfumducens^  or  the  drawer- forwards ; it  is  a part  of  the  frontal  mufcle, 
which  is  carried  above  the  temporal  mufcle,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  ear.  The  third  mufcle  is  called  retrorjum  ducens,  ox  abducens  ad pojlerior a.,  the 
drawer-back,  and  arifes  from  a part  of  the  occipital  mufcle,  above  the  proceffus 
mammillaris,  with  a narrow  beginning,  from  w'hence,  growing  broader,  it  is 
carried  downwards  tranfverfely,  and  inferted  mto  the  hinder  part  of  the  ear.  The 
fourth  mufcle  is  called  triparitus,ox  attolens,  the  lifter-up;  it  arifes  from  the  procejfas 
mammillaris,  and  being  broad  it  grows  narrow  by  little  and  little,  till  at  laft  it  ends 
in  a tendon,  and  is  inferted  into  the  root  of  the  ear.  This  is  the  only  proper  mufcle 
to  the  ear, and  is  rather  three-fold,  becaufe  it  has  three  infer tions,  though  all  fpring 
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from  one  place.  The  fifth  raufcle  which  belongs  to  the  internal  part  of  the  car  is 
called  externus;  it  is  very  finalffpringing  from  the  (kin  and  membrane  which  cover 
the  palTage  of  the  ear ; then,  becoming  flefliy,  it  pafleth  by  a fliort  tendon  to  the 
outward  part  of  the  tympanum^  and  is  infected  about  the  centre  of  it.  The  fixth 
mufcle  which  belongs  to  the  internal  part  of  the  ear,  is  called  internus;  it  is  fmall, 
# and  placed  within  the  os  petrofum,  with  a double  tendon,  one  part  of  which  is 

^ fixed  to  the  higher  procefs  of  the  malleolus,  or  hammer,  the  other  to  its  neck. 
It  arifes  from  the  bafis  of  the  wedge-like  bone,  then  Ibeconies  fomew  hat  flefliy, 
afterwards  narroiver,  and  ends  in  a double  tendon.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  head 
of  the  hammer  obliquely  inward. 

. The  nofe  has  eight  mufdes,  or  four  pair,  ^fpecially  in  large-nofed  people ; but 
they  are  fmall,  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  nofe  is  little.  The  firft  pair  are  called 
openers,  or  wideners;  they  are  flefliy,  arife  from  the  cheek-bone  near  the  mufcle  of 
the  lips  and  lides  of  the  nofe  ; they  are  inferted  partly  into  a part  of  the  upper  lip, 
partly  into  the  lower  wing,  and  end  in  the  top  of  the  nofe.  The  fecond  pair  are 
called  ereEloreSyOx  aperientes,  openers : they  are  moftly  triangular,  and  with  a fliarp 
and  flelhy  beginning  fpringfrom  the  future  of  the  forehead  by  i\\e  foramen  lachry- 
male,  under  the  tear-glandule,  and,  cleaving  to  the  bone,  are  outwardly  inferted  and 
carried  to  the  pinnee,  wings,  or  tides  of  the  nofe.  The  third  pair  are  called  conjlrin- 
gentes,  or  pulling  together : they  are  little,  arife  flefliy  about  the  roots  of  the  piwice, 
are  carried  along  tranfverfely,  and  inferted  into  the  corners  of  the  wings ; their  ufe 
is  a little  to  fliut  the  noftrils.  The  fourth  pair  are  called  deprimentes : thefe  are 
exceeding  firm,  and  membranous,  lie  hid  under  the  coat  of  the  noftrils  in  the 
inner  part ; they  arife  from  the  extremity  of  the  os  noji,  and  are  implanted 
into  the  pinna;,  or  wings-:  their  ufe  is  to  deprefs  the  nofe,  or  pull  it  downwards. 

The  mnfcles  common  to  both  cheeks  and  lips  are,  1.  Zygomaticiis,  ox  quadrat  us 
detrahens:  it  is  a thin  mufcle  like  a membrane,  interlaced  with  flefliy  fibres.  It 
arifes  from  the  vertebra  of  the  neck,  in  the  outward  fide,  and,  afeending  up  by  the 
oblique  fibres  of  the  face,  is  implanted  in  the  chin,  and  terminated  in  the  meeting  of 
the  two  lips  : this  pair  draws  the  lips  backwards.  ^..Buccinator,  the  trumpeter,  or 
cheek-driver  or  mover : this  pair  lieth  under  the  former  in  the  upper  part  of  it ; and 
makes  all  that  part  of  the  cheek  w hich  is  blown  up  when  a ti'umpet  is  founded.  It 
arifes  from  the  top  of  the  gums  near  the  fartheft  grinders, and  ends  in  each  lip.  The 
mufcles  proper  to  the  lips,  are  either  proper  to  each  lip,  or  common  to  both.  The 
upper  lip  has  two  pair  of  mufcles  proper  to  it;  the  lower  has  but  one.  The  firft  pair 
is  attolensfurfum  trahens, which  draws  the  lip  upwards;  it  fprings  from  the  corner 
between  the  eyes  and  the  nofe,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fubftance  of  tire  upper  lip. 
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The  fecond  pair,  called  deorfum  movms,  arifes  from  the  upper  jaw-bone,  juft  in 
the  cavity  of  the  cheeks,  under  the  focketof  the  eye,  thin,  but  broad  and  deihy. 
The  third  pair,  called  deoj'fum  trahens,  proper  to  the  lower  lip  only,,  arifes  from 
the  middle  of  the  chin,  with  a broad  beginning,  and  afcends  direCtly  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lower  lip,  which  it  moves  upwards.  The  mufcles  common  or  belong- 
ing to  both  lips  are  alfo  three  pair ; Firft,  oblique  furfum  trahens,  that  which  ob- 
liquely draws  upwards.  The  fecond  pair  common  is  oblique  deorfum  trahens,  or 
deprimens,  moving  the  lips  obliquely  dowmwards.  The  third,  common  to  both  lips* 
is  circular,  encompaffing  and  conftituting  the  whole  mouth,  making  the  proper 
fubftance  of  the  lips:  by  help  w'hereof,  the  mouth  is  purfed  up,  or  drawn  together. 

The 'mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  in  number  twelve,  viz.  fix  pair,  being  fix  on 
either  fide.  1.  Temporalis,  crotapliites,  the  temporal  mufcle,  fo  called  from  its, 
lituation,  becaufe  it  pofleffes  the  cavities  of  the  temples:  it  is  the  greateft.  of  all 
the  javv-mufcles,  being  very  firm  and  ftrong ; it  runs  along  under  the  os  zygoma, 
and  is  by  a very  ftrong  and  nervous  tendon  inferted  into  the  fliarp  procefs  of  the 
jaw'-bone.  Its  ufe  is  forcibly  to  pull  up  the  lower  jawq  and  to  fliut  the  mouth. 
2.  Mojfcter,  the  chewing-mufcle,  or  firft  chewer : it  is  placed  in  the  cheeks,  and 
arifes  from  a double  head.  It  is  inferted  into  the  inferior  jaw-bone,  by  a very 
broad  and  ftrong  connexion.  3.  Alare  externum,  the  outward  wing-mufcle.  It 
arifes  from  the  os  fplicznoides  and  the  external  alaris,  with  a beginning 

partly  nervous  and  partly  flefliy,  and  is  inferted  into  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw- 
bone, and  in  the  inner  feat  of  the  head.  Its  ufe  is  to  move  forward  and  thruft 
out.  ^.Muffeter  internus,  the  other chew'er,  is  thick  andfliort,  and  is  implanted 
into  the  inner  and  hinder  part  of  the  jawy  with  a broad  arid  ftrong  tendon.  Its 
ufe  is  to  affift  the  temporal  mufcle.  5.  Mufculus  latus,  the  double-bellied  mufcle, 
or  broad  mufcle.  It  is  nervous  in  the  middle,  and  flefhy'afe  the  ends,  and  is  in- 
ferted into  the  chin,  under  the  bending  of  the  jaw,  faftened  to  a ligament,  left  it 
ftiould  go  too  far  back.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  jaw  downwmrds  to  open  the  mouth. 
6.  Mufculus  latus,  the  broad  or  broadeft  mufcle.  It  arifes  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  fternum,  the  clavicula,  and  ftioulder-point,  and,  covering  the  whole  neck 
and  face,  it  cleaves  firmly  to  the  inferior  jaw,  and  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
chin.  The  four  laft  mufcles  draw  the  jaw  upwards,  and  are  exceeding  ftrong;  the 
laft  two  only  draw  it  downwards,  becaufe  it  w^ould  be  apt  to  deprefs  itfelf. 

The  mufcles 'of  the  os  hyoides,  or  tongue-bone,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
tongue,  are  in  number  four  pair.  1.  St erno-hy aides:  it  ariles  from  the  inner  but  up- 
per part  of  the  fternum,  andrefting  upon  the  windpipe  lies  concealed  in  the  fore  part 
under  the  fkin.  S.  Genio-hyoides,  which  arifes  from,  the  inner  part  of  the  chin, 
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fie%„  broad,  fliort,  and  ia  inferted  into  the  middle  or  hollow  of  the  os  hyoidcs: 
Thii4  Stylocerato-hyoidcs : it  arifes  from  the  root  of  the  prQccffksJlyloidcs,  being 
lean,  round,  andfeated  under  the  chin.  4.  Ceraca  hyoidesv  it  arifes,  at  the  firft,, 
ftaaU^  fettn,  and  long,  from  the^upper  fide  of  Scapula,  becomes  fle%  about  the 
uedc,*  aod^  pnfflng.  under  the  levator  of  the;  Ihoulder-biade,  is  ini erted  into  the 
point  of  tlie  hyoides.  This  pair  is  long,  and  has,  two  bellies,  being  e.xtenuated 
in  the  middle  like  a tendon. 

The  raufcles  moving  the  tongue  are  in  number  five  pair : 1.  Stylogloffiim,  arifing 
from  the  outfide  of  the  appendix  Jly  hides,  and  ending  with  tranfverie  fibi'cs,  in  both 
fides.  of  the  tongue ; it  moves  the  tongue  inwards ; and,  by  reafon  of  the  iuter- 
woveii  fibres,  they  Lift  the  tongue  upwards,  if  they  a6t  both  together ; or  upwards 
only  on  one  fide,  if  only  one  acts.  2.  Myloglojfam,  arifing  from  the  fides  of  the 
low'er  jaw,  at  the  roots  of  the  grinding  teeth,  and  ending  under  the  bafis  of  the 
tongue  in  the  ligament : when  both  act,  they  move  the  tongue  to  the  palate  and 
upper  teeth  ; but  when  one  acts  the  tongue  is  moved  obliquely  upwards.  3.  Geni^ 
ogloff^nn,  arifing  inwardly  from  the  middle  of  the  chin,  and  terminating  almolt  in 
the  middle  of  the  tongue  inwardly.  Its  ufe  is- to  thruft  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth, 
and  alfo  to  draw  it  in  again,  fo  that  it  feems  to  perform  contrary  a6tions.  4.  Hyp-^ 
fihgloffUm,  arifing  flefiiy  out  of  the  upper  and  middle  region  of  the  os  hyoides,  run» 
along  according  to  the  length  of  the  tongue ; and  is  terminated  into  the  middle  of 
it:  this  pair  draws  the  tongue  inward.  5.  CeratogloJJlim,  which  arifes  from  the 
upper  horns  of  the  hyoides,  and  is  obliquely  inferted  into  the  fides  of  the  tongue 
near  the  root  thereof.  It  moves  the  tongue  downw'ard  towards  the  inward  parts, 
when  both  a6b;  but  to  the  right  or  left  fide,  if  only  one  be  contracted. 

The  mufrles  of  Wialarynx,  or  windpipe,  are  either  common  or  proper ; the  coni' 
mon  are  two  pair,  and  hyothyroides.  1.  Sternot hyroides  ditiie?, 

from  the  inner  fide  of  the  fternnm,  runs  along  the  larynx,  and  is  inferted  beneath 
into  the  fides  of  the  feutiformis,  or  fiiield-faftened  griftle.  This  ftraitens  the  chink 
of  the  larynx,  by  drawing  down  the  feutiformis.  Hyothyroides.,  arifes  from  the  lower 
fide  of  the  os  hyoides,  being  broad  and  fleftiy,  touches  the  feutiformis,  and  is  in- 
ferted into  its  bafis ; it  widens  the  chink,  by  lifting  up  the  feutiformis.  Thefe  com- 
mon mufcles  are  implanted  into  the  larynx,  but  do  not  arife  therefrom.  The  pro- 
per mufcles  are  five  peiir  : 1 . Tkyrocrycoides,  arifes  from  the  loweft  part  of  the  feu- 
liformis,  and  ends  at  the  annularis,  and  is  inferted  into  the  lateral  parts  of  the  thy- 
roides.  2.  Crycothyroides  rifes  from  the  hinder  fide  of  the  annularis,  flefhy ; and 
is  inferted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  glottalis,  with  a nervous  end,  opening,  the  la- 
rynx, by  drawing  afunder  the  two  griftles  called  arytenoidas.  3.  Cryco-arytenoides 
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laterale,  Iprings  above  from  the  Tides  of  the  annularis,  and  is  implanted  at  the  Tides 
of  the  glottalis  into  the  joint;  and  opens  the  larynx  with  the  fame  oblique  motion 
of  the  griftles.  4.  Thyroaryteno'ides,  or  glottoidesy  this  helps  the  former,  and, 
jpringing  from  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  thyroides,  is  terminated  into  the  la- 
teral part  or  Tides  of  the  glottalis,  or  arytenoides,  which  iliuts  the  larynx-by  a 
ftrait  paffage ; if  this  pair  is  inflamed  in  a quinfey,  it  is  mortal,  becaufe  it  exaclly 
fluits  the  chink.  5.  Arytenoides  is  a round  mufcle,  compafling  the  ewer-like 
cartilage ; it  arifes  fi  om  the  hinder  line  of  the  guttalis,  and,  being  carried  along 
with  tranfverfe  fibres,  is  inferted  into  the  Tides  thereof. 

The  uvula  has  two  pair  of  mufcles,  two  on  either  fide,  viz.  an  external  and  in- 
ternal pair.  1.  Ptery-Jiaphylmus  externus  riles  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  un- 
der the  laft  grinding  tooth,  ends  in  a fmall  tendon,  which  pafTes  through  a chink 
on  the  upper  fide  of  the  pterygoides.  g.  P tery-Jlaphilinus  interims  proceeds 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  wing  of  the  pterygoides,  and,  afcending  accord- 
ing to  the  longitude  of  the  wing,  is  inferted  in  like  manner  into  the  uvula. 

The  pharynx  or  throat,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  cejophagus  or  gullet,  has 
feven  mufcles  belonging  to  it,  viz.  three  pair,  and  one  without  a fellow.  1.  Sphce- 
7'opharingceus,  which  fprings  from  the  fliarp  point  of  the  fphcenoideus,  and,  paf- 
ling  downwards,  is  inferted  into  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pharynx  or  throat,  to  pull 
up  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach,  that  it  may  receive  the  meat.  2.  Chepalepharyn- 
f gcEus,  which  fprings  from  the  part  where  the  head  is  joined  to  the  neck,  and, 
running  down,  is  Ipi-ead  about  the  pharynx  or  oefophagus,  Teeming  to  make  the 
membrane  of  it.  3.  StylopharingeEus,  which  fprings  from  the  ftyloid  procefs, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  Tides  of  the  pharynx,  both  to  dilate  and  amplify  it.  4.  €Efo- 
phag  ■us,  the  mufcle  without  a fellow,  being  only  a fpincler-like  mufcle,  encompafi 
fing  the  gullet.  It  fprings  from  one  fide  of  the  thyroides,  and,  circularly  encom- 
paffing  the  hinder  part  of  the  pharynx,  is  tied  to  both  fides  of  the  thyroides,  to 
contract  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach  as  the  fpin€ler  doth  the  anus. 

The  mufcles  of  the  neck  are  four  pair.  The  two  firft  pair,  to  wit,  mufculus  longus 
and  mufculus fcalenus,  bend  the  neck;  the  two  \nXiex  ^d\\',v\z.mu/culus  tranfveifalis 
dcciAmif cuius fpinatus,e\\.e,r\di  it.  1.  Zo;?o'zw,liesunderthe  «^/;/zzr^zz^or  gullet,  fprings 
from  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the  breaft,  with  a beginning  flelhy  and  ftiarp,  afcends  la- 
terally, annexed  to  all  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  terminating  in  the  extuberant  pro- 
cefs of  the  vertebras, with  an  acute  tendon,  and  Ibmetimes  is  inferted  into  the  occiput 
near  its  great  hole.  9..  Scalenus,  arifes  flefhy  at  the  fide  ofthe  neck,  from  the  firft  rib, 
and  is  inferted  inwardly,  by  oblique  fibres,  into  all  the  tranfverfe  procefl’es  of  tlie 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  : through  this  pair  the  veins  and  arteries  enter  into  the  arm. 
3.  Tra/fve  g/<rz/z>,  arifing  from  the  tranfverfe  eminences  orproceflesof  the  fix  upper- 
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moft  vertebra  of  the  breaft,  and  is  inferted  into  all  the  external  tranfverfe  eminences 
of  the  neck.  4.  Spinatus,  arifing  from  the  roots  of  the  feven  uppermoft  vertebrae  of 
the  breaft,  five  of  the  neck,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fpine  or  point  of  the  fecond  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck. 

The  mufcles  of  the  breaft  or  tho7'ax  are  in  number  fixteen,*  viz.  eight  on  either 
fide,  of  which  the  firft  five  widen  or  lift  up  the  breaft ; the  laft  three  contra6l  it : to 
thefe  add,  as  a ninth,  one  peculiar  mufcle,  called  diaph'agma,  or  the  midriff.  1.  Sub  ‘ 
clavius:  it  arifes  from  the  inner  part  of  the  clavicula,  is  of  the  fleihy  fubftance,  and 
is  drawn  upwards  and  outwards,  and  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  firft  rib. 
2.  Set'i'aius  major,  the  greater  faw-like  mufcle ; it  reaches  from  the  inner  bafis  of 
the  fcapula  unto  fix  and  fometimes  feven  of  the  ribs.  3.  Sen'atus  pojlicus  fupe)'ior, 
which  grows  out  of  thefliarp  points  or  fpines  of  the  three  lower  vertebras  of  the  neck, 
and  the  firft  of  the  back,  and  is  inferted  into  the  three  upper  ribs,  and  fometimes  into 
the  fourth.  4.  Mufculi  intercojlales  externi:  thefe  are  eleven  pair  in  number,  but 
perform  the  office  of  one  mufcle  only;  are  interwoven,  totally  flefiiy,  and  arife  from 
the  lower  parts  of  the  upper  ribs  ; and,  defeending  obliquely  towards  theback  parts, 
are  inferted  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  lower  ribs,  terminating  on  the  cartilages. 
5.  Triangularis : it  is  fmall  and  thin  in  lean  perfons,  fprings  out  of  the  inner  and 
lower  part  of  the  fternum,  and  is  inferted  into  the  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs,  as  far 
as  the  third  or  fourth  of  the  baftard  ribs.  6.  Sact'olumbus,  which  fprings  from  the 
osjacrum,  and  the  fpinous  proceffes  of  the  loins,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper  ribs 
near  their  roots ; beftowing  upon  each  rib  a double  tendon,  one  external,  the 
other  internal.  7-  Serratus  pojlicus  inferior : it  is  oppofite  to  the  fuperior ; and 
both  of  them,  by  a broad  and  membranous  tendon,  fo  grow  together,  that  they 
ferve  inftead  of  a band  to  keep  the  hinder  mufcle  of  the  back-bone  toa-ether : it 
grows  out  of  the  fpines  or  proceffes  of  the  three  loweft  vertebrm  of  the  back  and 
firft  of  the  loins,  and  is  terminated  into  three  or  four  of  the  lower  ribs.  8.  Mufculi  in- 
tei'cojiaks  interni:  thefe  are  the  fame  in  number  and  place  with  the  externi  and 
He  direaiy  under  them ; they  are  carried  obliquely  from  the  nether  rib  to  the  upper- 
moft, and  have  fibres  contrary  tothofe  of  the  external,  croffwife  interfeaed.  p 
Diaphragma  or  midriff,  called  alfo  precordia,  becaufe  it  is  ftretched  out  befoi-e  the 
heart;  pkrenes,  becaufe,  being  affeaed,  the  mind  and  fenfes  are  difturbed,  by 
reafon  of  the  confent  it  has  with  the  brain  : fo  that,  when  the  midriff  is  inflamed  a 
phrenzy  is  caufed.  It  is  one  in  number,  an  inftrument  of  free  motion,  and  an  ad- 
mirable kind  of  mufcle,  both  in  regard  of  its  compofition  and  continual  aaion  or 
motion,  ferving  alfo  as  a wall  of  partition  to  fever  the  vital  and  natural  parts  one 
from  another.  The  head  of  it  is  in  the  nervous  centre,  but  the  tail  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lower  Ihort  ribs,  from  whqnce  it  arifes,  and  through  which  it  is  oh" 
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liquely  drawn  about,  as  far  as  to  the  vertebrce  of  the  loins.  It  has  a double  ineni- 
brane  for  ftrcngvh-fake  : the  upper  is  from  the  pleura,  to  which  the  pericardium  is- 
lii-mly  faftened,  and  fo  rue  times  Eilfo  the  lobes  of  the  lungs;  the  lower  is  from  the’ 
peritonxum. 

The  mufcles  of  the  back  and  loins  are  four  pair;  the  firft  quach'atum,  ad- 

hering to  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  vertebra  of  the  loins,  arifmg  inwardly  from 
the  os  ilium  and  os  facrum,  broad  and  flelhy.  Its  ufe  is  to  bend  the  vertebra  of  the 
loins.  2.  LGrigiJJimum,  arifes  with  an  acute  and  ftrong.  tendon  from  the  extremity 
of  the  os -facrum,  the  vertebra  of  the  loins,  and  os  ilii,  having  the  fame  beginning 
with  thefacrolumbus;  to  the  vertebra  of  the  back  it  gives  tendons  like  clafps,  termi- 
nating fometimes  in  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  breaft,  and  fometimes  at  the  mamillary 
proceties.  3.  Saa'uni  arifes  from  the  os  facrum  behind,  being  fleihy,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  twelfth  vertebra  of  the  breaft.  4.  Semi/pincitiwi,  which  arifes  where' 
the  former  ends,  and  embracing  all  the  fpines  of  the  vertebra  of  the  breaft,  and 
o-ivin«  them  tendons,  it  terminates  in  the  fpine  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  breaft. 
The  ufesof  thefe  three  laft  are  to  extend  the  breaft,  loins,  and  their  vertebras: 
if  all  the  eight  mufcles  aft,  they  hold  the  back  ftraight,  and  as  it  were  uphold 

a man. 

The  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  or  belly  cover  the  lower  belly,  and  have  their 
names  partly  from  their  fituation  and  rife,  and  partly  from  their  figure.  They 
are  in  number  ten,  or  five  pair,  whofe  principal  ufes  are  to  impel  the  internal 
parts,  and  to  move  the  os  facrum  and  ilium  ; or  to  make  a proper  retention  and 
compreflion  of  the  parts  in  the  belly : to  provoke  voiding  the  excrements,  or 

help  the  expulfive  faculty  of  the  womb  and  bladder.  Their  temperament  is  hot 
and  moilt ; to  cheriih  natural  heat  and  concoflion ; they  are  moderately  thick,  to 
defend  the  parts,  and,  when  very  flelhy,  they  add  much  to  the  comelinefs  of  the 
body.  The  firft  pair  is  obliquus  dejcaidens,  fo  called  by  realbn  of  its  fibres,  which 
defeend  obliquely ; it  rifes  in  the  breaft  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fixth,  feventh, 
and  eighth,  ribs,  and  terminates  in  the  white  line  by  a broad  tendon.  2.  Ob~ 
Uquus  afeendens  is  fituated  next  the  former,  in  a triangular  figure,  rifing  flefliy 
from  the  rib  of  the  os  ilii,  but  membranous  from  the  lharp  procelTes  of  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  loins,  and  firom  the  lharp  points  of  the  os  facrum ; it  afeends  ob- 
liquely ; and  terminates  in  a double  tendon,  embracing  the  mufculus  reftus  like 
alhealh;  but  the  duplicity  appears  only  above  the  navel,  for  below  it  is  united 
infepardbly.  3.  Mufculus  reShis ; its  original  is  fielhy,  from  the  fternum  on  each 
fide  the  fword-like  cartilage,  and  from  the  cartilages  of  the  four  baftard  ribs : it 
has  three  nervous  infertions  which  ftrengthen  it ; and  veins  which  run  along  the 
longitude  of  it,  viz.  the  mammarice  defeendentes  from  the  breafts,  and  the  epi- 
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gn/^ric(s  a/ce)identes  from  ihe  womb  in  women,  but  from  the  vena  cava  in  men; 
which  meet  aboht  the  middle  of  this  mufcle,  extending  as  far  as  the  region  of  the 
navel,  and  are  there  terminated.  Thele  two  veins  are  joined  by  amijlumofis,  from 
whence  the  confent  of  the  womb  with  the  breafts  is  caufed  ; which,  being  Iiandled, 
cxcitbs  tVomeh  to  venery.  MufciiU  pyram'idahs,  the  pyramida  1 mufcles,  lie 
upon  the  cxliemities  of  the  niufculi  reCti,  and  rife  with  a flelliy  beginning  from  the' 
external  Ihare-bone,  u here  all  the  nerve's  enter ; and,  growing  narrower  by  de- 
•grees,  they  terminate  wnth  a fliatp  point  in  the  tendon  of  the  tranfveife  mufcle. 
Their  office'  is  to  coniprefs  the  bladder,  and  therefore  they  fend  their  tendons,  be- 
tween the  mufeuli  refti,  into  that  part  of  the  peritonaeum  which  includes  tliQ  blad- 
der. 5.  Mu/culi  tranfverji,  the  crofs  mulcles,  arifing  from  a certain  ligament 
which  fprings  out  of  the  os  facrum;  and,  terminating  by  a broad  membranous 
tendon  in  the  lin'ea  alba,  ftick  extremely  faft  to  the  peritonteum  every  where  ex- 
cept about  the  pubis.  Their  proper  ule  is  to  comprefs  the  colon. 

The  mufcles  of  the  05  wand /r/ert/w  are  moved  forward  in  coition  by  the 
Tnufcidi  rc^ii  ohliqzii  dejeendentes  of  the  belly,  the  breaft  refting  and  the  thigh 
remaining  unmoved.  They  are  moved  backwards  by  the  mufculus  facer  and  fc- 
mi/pitiacus,  which  arife  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  back.  See. 

The  mufcles  of  ihe pe?iis  or  yard  ai'e  two  pair;  the  firft  pair  is  called  credlor^ 
or  direSlor  ; ihe  IdiWor,  accelerator.  I.  ErcSlor,  or  penem  frigens,  is  a.  fi^ort  and. 
thick  pair,  ariling  nervous  under'  the  beginning  of  the  yard,  from  the  innermoft 
bunching-out  of  the  fchium,  and,  being  knit  unto  the  ligament  of  the  yard,  grow'- 
ing  flefny,  it  reaches  fide-ways  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  body  thereof : their  ufes 
are  to  ere£t'and  keep  up  the  yard  in  coition.  2.  Mu/culi  acceleratores,  or  par 
to'ethruni  dilatans,  arc  longer  than  the  former,  but  thinner  or  leaner;  they  arife 
both  from  the  fphincler  of  the  anus  and  hiternal  tuberofity  of  the  ifehium  or 
huckle-bone,  are  fpread  out  under  the  urethra,  carried  beneath,  and  inferted  into 
the  fides  thereof,  about  its  middle  : their  ufe  is  to  dilate  or  widen  the  urethra  both 
for  the  paffage  of  the  urine  and  for  the  feed  in  coition.  Thefe  are  the  mufcles 
where  an  apertion  is  commonly  made  in  cutting  for  the  ftone. 

The  mufcles  ot  the  clitoris,  proper  to  female  fubjects,  are  like  thofe  in  a man’s 
yard,  the  fame  in  number,  and  to  the  fame  intent  The  two  uppermoft,  being 
round,  rife  from  the  internal  knob  of  the' ifehium,  and,  being  placed  by  the  lateral 
ligaments,  caufe  the  ere6tion  of  it  The  two  lower  are  broad  and  fmooth,  and 
proceed  from  the  fphindter  of  the  anus. 

The  mhfcles  of  the  tefticles  ate  either  proper  or  common.  The  proper  mufcles 
are  only  the  pair  called  cremajler,  ariling  from  a ftrong  ligament  in  the  os  pubis, 
where  the  tfanfverfe  mufcles  of  the  belly  end,  of  wltich  they  feem  to  be  parts ; 
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they  pafs  through  the  production  of  the  peritonagum,  which  they  compafs  nearly 
about,  and  pafs  with  the  fpermatic  veffels  to  the  ftones  ; they  are  fhorter  in  women 
than  in  men,  and  are  placed  above  the  produdtion  of  the  peritonaeum  ; their  ufe  is 
to  fuftain  or  hold  up  the  ftones.  The  common  mufcle  is  the  membrane  of  the 
fcrotum,  called  dartos,  being  a continuation  of  the  flefhy  membrane ; and  this 
mufculous  membrane  fufpends  both  tefticles. 

The  bladder  has  but  one  mufcle,  called  Jphin^er,  which  encompaffes  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  in  an  orbicular  form,  as  alfo  do  the  fibres.  It  is  fleihy,  drawn 
back  over  the  projlala,  or  auxiliary  tefticles  ; it  ejaculates  the  feed  in  coition.  In 
women  it  reaches  to  the  hole  by  w hich  the  urine  paffes,  and  feems  to  form  it. 

The  mufcles  of  the  anus,  or  fundament,  are  either  fphindlei'  or  the  levato- 
res  ; the  fphindier  mufcle,  called  anti-conJlriSlor,  the  fhutter  or  contrafitor,  isfleftiy, 
(and  without  the  ftraight  gut  two  inches  broad;)  arifes  from  the  lower  vertebra 
of  the  os  l^ci'um ; and  is  encompafled  with  the  tranfverfe  fibres  all  along 
tim  anus  : it  is  fafiened  on  the  fore  part  to  the  paflage  of  the  bladder  by  fibrous 
couplings;  to  the  yard,  to  whole  mufcles  it  gives  beginning;  and  to  the  neck 
of  the  womb : on  the  hinder  part  it  is  inferted  into  the  coccyx,  or  crupper  bone, 
and  at  the  fides  it  is  fafiened  into  the  os  coxa.  The  mufculi  levatores  are  four,  or 
two  pair  : one  pair  of  w hich  are  broad,  and  one  narrow,  Mufculi  levatores  lati, 
arife  from  the  os  facrum  and  os  ilium,  and  are  inferted  into  the  larger  fphinfter. 
Mufculi  levatores  tenues,  the  narrow  mufcles:  of  which  the  foremoft  arifes  from 
the  tranfver  I'e  ligament ; the  hindermoft  from  the  coccyx,  whereunto  they  are 
terminated. 

The  mulcles  of  the  fhoulder-blade,  or  fcapula,  are  four,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  motions,  viz.  forward  and  backward,  upward  and  downward  : 1.  Ser- 
ratus  minor,  the  finaller  faw-like  mufcle,  arifing  from  the  four  upper  ribs,  and 
afeending  obliquely  upwards,  with  an  end  partly  flelby,  partly  tendinous,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  fcapula;  its  ufe  is  to  draw  forwards  into  the  breaft.  2.  Tra- 
pezius cuculares,  arifes  fiefhy  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  towards  the  ear, 
from  whence  it  defeends  to  the  eighth  vertebra  of  the  breaft,  and,  from  thence 
growirig  by  fmall  degrees,  it  is  inferted  into  the  back-bone,  top  of  the  Ihoulderj 
and  clavicula  ; it  moves  the  fcapula  varioufly,  according  to  its  oblique  fibres.  3. 
Rhomboides,  or  dianft)ud-like  mufcle,  fituate  under  the  cucularis,  thin  and 
broad,  arifes  from  the  three  lower  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  the  three  upper  ver- 
tebrae of  the  breaft,  and  in  the  fame  breadth  is  inferted  into  the  external  bafis  of 
the  fcapula:  it  draws  back  a little  obliquely  upwards.  4.  Levator  muf cuius  pa- 
tientice,  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  apophyfis  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth,  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck,  and  is  inferted  into  the  higher  and  lower  corners  of  the  fcapula; 
its  ufe  is  to  lift  the  Ihoulder  up. 
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The  arm  is  varioufly  moved,  therefore  has  it  many  mufcles,  to  wit,  nine  in 
number,  1.  Pc£loralis  is  great  and  flefliy,  arifing  from  the  whole  breaft-bone, 
and  griftle  thereof,  the  fternurn,  and  above  half  the  clavicula,  and  is  by  a fliarp 
tendon  inferted  into  the  tlioulder-bone,  between  the  deltoides  and  tire  bicCps. 

2.  Deltoides,  from  likenefs  to  the  letter  A,  fprings  from  the  middle  of  tlie  clavicula,. 
and  the  acromium,  and  is  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  arm  or  flioulder  bone. 

3.  LatiJJimus,  fprings  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  of  nine  vertebrae  of  the 

back,  and  is  inferted  into  a part  of  the  arm,  between  the  pe6loral  and  round  muf- 
cle^  withaftrong,  fhort,  and  broad,  tendon:  this  with  its  fellow  of  the  other  arm 
covers  almoft  the  whole  back:  it  is  ani  Jcalptor,  becaufe  it  draws  the  arm 

backwards  and  downwards.  4.  llotundus  major  is  flcfliy,  thicker  and  rounder  than 
the  reft,  obliquely  feated  behind  under  the  axilla,  and  arifes  from  the  lower  rib 
of  the  fcapula,  which,  afeending  a little  w'ith  its  tendon,  Ihort,  broad,  and  ftrong, 
is  inferted  (with  the  pectoral  inufcle)  into  the  middle  of  the  arm.  5.  Rotundas 
minor,  is  fliort,  round,  quite  flefliy,  and  arifes  with  a fliai'p  beginning  out  of 
the  lower  corner  of  the  fcapula,  terminating  with  an  acute  end  in  that  ligament, 
with  which  the  head  of  the  flioulder  is  involved.  6.  Infra-fpinatus,  arifes  in  the. 
middle  between  the  fmaller  x'ound  inufcle  and  the  fpina,  covers  the  whole  external 
bunching  part  of  the  fcapula ; then,  becoming  more  narroiv,  it  is  inferted  into  the 
neck  of  the  arm,  or  flioulder.  7.  Supra-fpinatus,  is  flefliy,  qnd  arifes  out  of  the 
fpine  of  the  upper  rib  of  the  fcapula ; then,  being  conveyed  under  the  acromium, 
it  is  inferted  with  a broad  and  ftrong  tendon  into  the  neck  of  the  arm,  at  the  litra- 
ment  of  the  joint.  8.  Subfcapularis,  or  immerjus,  is  very  flefliy,  and  pafles  be- 
tween the  fcapula  and  ribs,  pofiefiing  the  hollow  and  imvard  part  of  the  flioulder- 
blade;  then  is  carried  out,  and  inferted,  with  a broad  tendon,  internally  in  the 
fecond  ligament  of  the  humerus.  9.  Coracoides,  is  inferted  into  the  inner  part  of 
the  flioulder,  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  by  the  tendon  of  the  deltoides.  Its 
beginning  is  nervous  and  Ihort:  and  its  belly  lias  a hole  in  it  (whence  its  name) 
to  give  a paflage  to  the  nerves  running  to  the  mufcles  of  the  cubit. 

The  cubit  or  elbow  has  two  bones,  the  ?r/;wand  radius:  the  ubia  ferves  for  flex- 
ion and  extenfion ; but  the  7'adius  for  the  pronation  and  fupination.  The  ubia  is 
bended  by  tw:o  mufcles,  the  biceps  and  brachieus  internus ; and  extended  by  four, 
viz,  longus,  brevis,  cubitalis,  a.nd  brachieus  e^rtentus,  1.  Biceps  arifes  from  the  fca- 
pular,  round  and  tendinous,  which  is  inferted  into  the  innei-  part  of  the  radius 
2.  Brachieus  internus  is  placed  beneath  the  biceps,  fmaller  than  the  former,  and 
avifing  from  the  middle  of  the  os  brachii,  and  is  inferted  before  into  the  com- 

^ US  or  extendens  primus,  arifes 

from  the  lower  rib  of  the  flioulder- blade,  near  the  neck,  with  a double  be«in- 
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Ring,  and  is  terminated  in  the  elbow.  4.  Brevis  extendens fecundus,  fprings  from  the 
hinder  neck  of  the  arm,  mixed  with  the  foregoing  mufcle,  clothes  the  humeri,  and 
terminates  on  the  outlide  of  the  elbow.  5.  Anconeus  extendens  tertius,  is  fltuate 
in  the  bending  of  the  cubit,  on  the  hinder  fide  ; it  arifes  out  of  the^  lower  and  hin- 
der part  of  the  arm,  between  the  ulna  and  radius,  and  is  inferted  by  a nervous 
tendon  into  the  fide  of  the  cubit.  6.  Brachieus  externus,  being  fpread  out  upon 
the  outhde  of  the  brachium:  it  is  a flefliy  lump,  made  of  the  two  former,  and  is 
placed  under  them,  being  inferted  into  the  lame  place. 

The  radius  has  four  mufcles,  two  of  which  are  pronatores,  or  pullers  down; 
and  two  fiipinatores^  or  pullers  up.  L Pronator  Juperior  arifes  from  the  inner 
apophyhs  of  the  arm,  by  a ftrong  and  flefliy  beginning,  and  ends  with  a membra 
nous  tendon,  obliquely  running  into  the  middle  of  the  radius.  2.  Pronator  infe- 
rior, from  the  lower  part  of  the  cubit  ulna,  unto  the  lower  part  of  the  radius,  and 
is  there  inferted.  3.  Supinator  longior,  from  the  top  of  the  brachium,  above  the 
external  knob,  and,  being  drawn  out  upon  the  radius,  is  inferted  on  the  infide 
of  the  lower  epiphyfis  thm’eof.  4.  Supinator  brevior,  fprings  from  the  outward- 
apophyfis  of  the  arm,  flefliy  within,  membranous  without,  and  is  inferted  nearly 
into  the  middle  of  the 'radius. 

To  the  wrift  belong  four  mufcles,  of  w’hich  the  tw'o  firft  bend  it,  and.  the  latter 
two  extend  it.  - 1.  Cubit eus  internus,  the  firft  bender,  arifes  from  the  internal  apo- 
phyfis of  the  arm,  and  being  ftretched  over  the  elbow  is  inferted  with  a thick 
tendon  into  the  fourth  bone  of  the  wrift.  2.  Radieus  internus,  the  fecond  bender, 
is  drawn  along  the  radius,  arifes  from  the  beginning  with  the  former,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  firfl;  bone  of  the  metacarpium,  under  the  fore-finger.  3.  Radieus 
externus,  arifes  with  a broad  beginning,  from  the  external  apophyfis  of  the  arm, 
and  terminates  in  a double  tendon  at  the  firft  and  fecond  bones  of  the  os  meta- 
carpi.  4.  Cubit  eus  ext  er7ius  arifes  from  the  fame  beginning,  through  the  length  of  the 
cubit;  w'henitcomestothe  wrift,  it  becomes  a ftrong  round  tendon,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  bone  of  the  metacordus,  under  the  little  finger.  • 
In  the  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand  are  tivo  mufcles,  called  palmares,  of  which 
the -one  is  long,  the  other  Ihort.  1.  Palmaris  longus,  arifes  from  the  inward 
apophyfis  of  the  arm,  with  a found  and  tendinous  beginning,  is  fpread  into  the 
hollow  of  the  hand,  cleaving  exceeding  faft  to  the  fl^in,  where,  pnder  the  Ikin, 
in  the  hollow  of  the  palm,  is  a broad  tendon,  giving  exquifite  fenfe  to  that 
part ; it  is  terminated  into  the  firft  intervals  between  the  joints  of  the  fingers. 
2.  Palmares  brevis,  is  a certain  four-fquare  flefliy  fubftance,  fpringing  from  the 
membrana  carnofa,  from  whence  it  is  carried  under  the  former  mulole  to  the 
middle  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  is  inlerted  into  the  outfide  of  that  tendon, 
which  bears  the  little  finger  from  the  reft. 
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i he  thumb  is  bent  by  two  mulcles,  extended  by  two,  and  dravvn  fide-wayS'  by  fix. 
Flexor  primus,  arifing  from  the  upper  part  ot  the  radius,  is  iuferted  into  one  of  tlio 
joints.  2.  1' lexor  Jecundus,  arifing  from  the  wrilt-lione,  is  inferted  into  the  middle 
ot  thC'  thumb,  and  lies  wholly  under  the  foi'mer.  5.  FjXtcufor  primus,  arifing  out 
of  the  upper  and  outward  fide  of  tho  cubit,  runs  along  the  radius,  is  carried  be- 
3^nd  the  wrift,  and  is  inferted  into  the  firft  and  fecond  joint  of  the  thumb,  by  a 
double  and  fometimes  triple  tendon.  4.  Exteu/or  alter,  ariles  from  the  fame  part 
of  the  cubit,  but  lower  near  the  wrift,  and  is  inferted  into  the  third  joint  of  tho 
thumb.  5.  Adducens  primus,  is  joined  unto  and  feated  beneath  the  thenar,  arifing 
out  of  the  three  lower  bones  of  the  metacarpium,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fecond 
joint  of  the  thumb;  this  draws  the  thumb  to  the  fore-finger.  G.  Adduccus Jecundus, 
the  fecond  drawer  of  the  thumb  to  the  fore-finger ; It  arlfes  out  of  the  metacarpium, 
and  is  inferted  as  the  other.  7.  Adducens  tertius,  drawing  alio  the  thumb  to  the 
fore-finger,  arifes  out  of  the  external  fide  of  the  metacarpium,  which  fuftains  thc^ 
thumb,  and  is  inferted  in  the  firft  joint.  S.^Adducens  primus,  or  thenar,  the  firft 
drawer  away,  arifes  from  the  infide  of  the  wrift,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fecond  joint, 
of  the  thumb,  to  draw  it  from  the  fingers.  9,  10.  Abducens  Jecundus  dind.  tertius, 
arife  and  are  inferted  as  the  former,  to  draw  the  thumb  alfo  from  the  fore-finger. 

The  fingers  are  bent,  extended,  and  moved  laterally,  for  the  performance  of 
which  are  feventeen  mufcles  ; they  are  as  follows;  Sublimus,  or  perforatus,  arifes 
fi’om  the  inner  apophyfis  of  the  arm  ; it  is  divided  into  four  tendons  inclofed  in  a 
ligament  as  it  were  in  a ring,  which  are  inferted  into  the  fecond  jointing  of  the 
fingers,  a cleft  being  firft  made,  through  which  the  tendons  of  the  following  muf- 
cles pafs.  Profundus  ox  perforans,  isfpread  out  under  the  former,  and  is  inferted, 
through  the  clefts  of  the  former  tendons,  into  the  third  jointings  of  the  fingers  : it 
arifes  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  ulna  or  radius  under  the  joint,  and  is  divided 
into  four  tendons.  Hypothenar  digita  minimi proprius  auricularis,  the  mufcle  proper 
to  the  little  finger;  it  arifes  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  from  the  third  and  fourth 
wrift-bones  of  the  fecond  rank,  and  is  inferted  externally  into  the  fide  of  the  firft 
joint  of  the  faid  finger.  Extetifor  magnus,  arifes  from  the  exterior  apophyfis  of  the 
arm,  about  the  wrift,  and  the  ring-fafriioned  ligament ; is  divided  into  four  ten- 
dons, which  end  in  the  lowermoft  joints  of  the  fingers.  Indicator  indicis  extenfor  ; 
it  arifes  from  the  middle  or  external  part  of  the  cubit  or  ulna,  and  is  terminated 
with  a double  tendon  into  the  fecond  interjointure  of  the  fore-finger.  Auri- 
cularis,  the  extenfor  of  the  little  finger;  it  arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the. ra- 
dius, and,  being  carried  along  with'  the  ulna  and  radius,  is  externally  inferted 
into  the  little  finger  with  adouble  tendon.  Lumbricales,  adducejis primus,  Jecundus, 
tertius,  quart  us,  the  four  worm-like  mufcles ; they  arife  from  the  tendons  of  the 
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mufculus  profundus  by  the  M'rift ; und,  being  drawn  out  along  the  fides  of  the 
fingers,  are  obliquely  carried  and  inferted  into  the  third  joint  of  every  finger, 
AbduElores  interojfd  extenti  and  interni,  the  drawers  from  the  tliumb  ; they  arife 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  bones  of  the  metacarpium  near  the  wrift,  and  in  tlie 
firft  internodum  or  fpace  between  the  joints,  with  a very  fmall  tendon,  whichj 
joining  with  the  vermiculares,  run  along  the  fides  of  the  fingers,  over  the  three 
bones,  till  they  come  to  the  roots  of  the  nails;  in  the  former  and  upper  part 
whereof,  the  tendons,  being  firft  united,  are  .terminated.  AbduBor  indlcis ; it  arifes 
from  the  firft  interjointing  of  the  thumb,  and  is  inferted  into  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
fmger,  by  which  it  is  drawn  from  the  reft  of  the  fingers  towards  the  thumb. 

The  thighs  are  capable  of  being  bent,  extended,  drawn  to  or  wheeled  inward, 
or  turned  about  outwards ; for  the  performance  of  which,  they  have  the  follow- 
ing fixteen  mu  fcles.  1.  Pfoas primus  lumb avis f the  firft  loin-mufcle ; it  arifes  from 
the  vertebras  of  the  loins,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fore  part  of  the  fmall  trochan- 
ter, with  a round  and  ftrong  tendon.  2.  PJoas  minor;  it  is  fometimes  fpread 
over,  fometimes  under,  the  former ; its  beginning  is  flelhy,  fometimes  one,  two, 
or  three,  fingers  broad  in  its  middle;  its  original,  with  a fuall  a. id  flat  tendon, 
being  carried  over  or  under  the  pfoas,  comes  to  the  iliac,  and  with  a very  broad* 
and  ftrong  tendon  is  inferted  into  the  upper  brim  of  the  os  ilii.  3.  Iliacus  mu/cu- 
lus,  riks  out  of  the  internal  cavity  of  the  os  ilium,  is  joined  by  its  tendon  with 
the  lumbal  mufcle,  and  is  terminated  between  the  great  and  little  trochanter.- 
4,  Mufculus  pcBineus,  the  comb-mufcle,  fprings  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
pubis,  and  is  inferted  w-ith  a fhort  tendon  into  the  inner  fide  of  the  thigh.  5. 
Triceps  primus,  arifes  from  the  upper  jointing  of  the  os  pubis,  and,  pafling  by  the 
inner  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  is  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  6.  Tri~ 
ceps  fecundus,  arifes  from  the  loweft  jointing  of  the  os  pubis,  and,  palTing  by  the 
inner  head  of  the  thigh,  runs  along  to  the  end  of  the  thigh.  7.  Triceps  tcrtius, 
arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  os  pubis,  and  is  inferted  juft  below  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone.  Thefe  three  mufcles  many  reckon  but  one,  and  call  it  triceus,  from 
its  three-fold  beginning;  but,  fo  accounted,  it  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  mufcles  of 
the  body,  and  often  ends  in  one  mufculous  tendon,  inferted  into  the  hinder  part 
of  the  bone.  8.  Gluteus  major,  arifes  from  the  coccyx  or  crupper,  (the  fpine  of  the 
ilii  and  os  facrum,)  and  is  inferted  into  the  os  femoris,  under  the  great  trochan- 
ter. g.  Gluteus  mePius,  the  middlemoft  both  in  fttuation  and  magnitude,  arifes 
from  the  inner  fide  of  the  fpine  of  the  os  ilii,  and  is  inferted  into  the  great  tro- 
canter  with  a broad  and  ftrong  tendon.  10.  Gluteus  minimus  internus,  fprings  from 
the  back  of  the  os  ilii,  near  the  acetabulum,  with  a broad  and  ftrong  tendon,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  great  trochanter;  thefe  daft  three  make  up  the  flefliy  fubftance  of 
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the  buttocks.  1 1.  Quadragemnnis  prlmua,  it  ariCes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  os 
Ficrum,  .and  is  placed  upon  the  articulation  of  the  thigh,  in  the  hinder  part 
thereof.  12.  Quadrigemimts  fccundus,  arifes  from  the  tuberofity  of  the  huckle- 
bone,  and  covers  the  articulation  of  the  thigh,  as  afotefaid.  13.  Quadrige- 
minus  tertius,  is  contiguous  to  the  former,  and  arifes  from  the  fame  part;  tlicfe 
three  laft  are  inferted  into  the  cavity  of  the  great  trochanter.  14.  Quadrigemi- 
norum  quartus,  is  broader  and  more  flcfliy  than  the  other  three,  being  diftant  from 
the  third  of  the  quadrigemini  two  fingers’  breadth ; it  I'prings  from  the  inner 
fide  of  the  apophyfis  of  the  ifehium,  or  huckle-bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  great  trochanter.  15.  Obturator  externus  takes  up  the  wide 
hole  between  the  os  pubis  and  the  os  ifehii ; it  arifes  from  the  outward  circle 
of  the  03  pubis,  is  circumducted  through  the  neck  of  the  thigh,  and  carried 
into  the  cavity  of  the  great  trochanter,  under  the  fourth  quadrigeminal  mufcle;. 
16.  Obturator  internus  rifes  from  the  inward  circle  of  tim  os  pubis,  and  by  a tri- 
partite tendon  is  inferted  into  the  cavity  of  the  great  troclianter. 

To  the  legs  belong  eleven  mufcles,  viz.  1.  Biceps,  having  two  heads;  the  firft 
fpringsYrom  the  joining  of  the  os  pubis,  the  fecond  from  the  outwmrd  part  of  the 
thigh ; both  of  them  are  inferted  with  one  tendon  into  the  hinder  or  inward  part 
of  the  leg.  2.  Semhnembranojus  arifes  from  the  fwelling  in  the  ifehium,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  inner  fide  of  the  leg  backwards.  3.  Seminervofus,  has  the  fame 
original  and  inlertioii  with  the  former,  only  in  the  hinder  part  is  carried  a little 
forwards  obliquely,  before  it  terminates  at  the  infide  of  the  leg.  4.  Gimcilis  and 
gracilis  pojllcus,  rifes  from  that  line  where  the  hip-bone  and  lhare-bones  join  to- 
gether, and,  defeending  along  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  is  inferted  into  the  inner 
part  of  the  leg.  5.  Re^us  gracilis  fprings  with  an  acute  tendon  out  ofthe  outward 
and  lower  fpine  of  the  os  ilium,  is  carried  along  the  thigh,  and  terminates  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  leg.  6'.  Vajlus  internusho\\\e\'s  upon  the-reaus gracilis,  and 
arifes  out  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  is  inferted  into  the  leg,  a little  below  the 
patella  on  the  bntlide.  7.  V 7jius  internus  borders  as  the  former  on  the  re6lus  gra- 
cilis, and  arifes  out  of  the  root  of  the  fmall  trochanter ; and  falls  into  the  inner 
fide  ofthe  leg,  a little  below  the  patella,  8.  Crureus,  arifes  out  of  the  thigh-bone 
between  the  two  trochanters,  and,  cleaving  to  the  thigh,  produces  its  tendon  over 
the  epigonatis  unto  the  fore-part  of  .the  leg;  the  four  laft  mufcles  are  inferted 
all  into  one  tendon,  which  terminates  in  the  beginning  of  the  leg.  g.  Mufculus 
longus,  is  nearly  the  longeft  of  all  the  mufcles;  arifes  from  the  former  fpine  of 
the  os  ilii,  and  defeends  obliquely  into  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  leg.  10,  Popli- 
tceus,  it  arifes  from  tlie  lower  and  exterior  tubercle  ofthe  thigh,  and  is  Inferted  four- 
square into  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  leg,  obliquely.  1 1.  Membranofus  fajeia 
ata,  rii'es  from  the  fpine  of  the  os  ilii,  runs  obliquely  into  the  outward  part  of  the 
leg.  and,  with  a broad  and  long  tendon,  invefts  almoft  all  the  mufcles  ofthe  thio-h 
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The  foot,  or  Inftep,  has  eight  mufcles.  1.  Tibiceus  anticus,  it  is  faftened  to  the  leg, 
and  arifes  near  the  fibula,  and,  cleaving  to  the  tibia  all  along,  it  degenerates  inta 
a tendon,  which  beneath  the  ring-like  ligament  of  the  foot  is  divided  into  two 
tendons.  2.  PeroncEus  anticus,  joined  to  the  peronseus  pofticus,  and  has  its  rife  with 
two  heads,  one  from  the  middle  and  external  part  of  the  perone  or  fmaller  focile ; 
the  other  from  the  upper  epiphyfis  of  the  fibula ; thefe,  being  carried  through  the 
chink  of  the  ancle,  terminate  in  a double  tendon,  the  fmaller  of  which  is  carried 
into  the  bone  of  the  little  toe,  the  greater  running  obliquely  under  the  foie  of  the 
foot.  3.  Gemellus  externus  ; this  has  two  heads ; they  both  rife  from  under  the  ham, 
the  one  from  the  inner,  the  other  from  the  outer,  parts  of  the  end  of  the  thigh- 
bone, and  pals  down  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  then  become  tendinous,  and,  being 
united,  make  one  ftrong,  broad,  and  nervous,  tendon,  which  is  inferted  into  the 
heel.  4.  Gemellus  intern  us  ; this  with  the  other  conftitutes  the  ancle,  and  lies  under 
the  former,  of  a livid  colour ; it  arifes  under  the  ham,  by  a ftrong  nervous  lub- 
ftance  ; having  paffed  the  middle  of  the  tibia,  it  becomes  narrower  and  tendi- 
nous : it  is  inferted  into  the  heel.  Thefe  make  the  belly  or  calf  of  the  leg.  5.  Soleus, 
it  is  a broad  and  thick  mufcle  arifing  from  the  upper  and  hindermore  appendix 
of  the  fibulas;  and  is  inferted  by  a tendon  into  the  heel.  6.  Tibiceus  pojiicus  acldu- 
cens  pedem  ; it  arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  or  greater  and  I'maller  focile, 
and  from  the  ligament  which  ties  them  together,  runs  along \the  tibia,  and 
through  the  cleft  of  the  ancle-bone,  where  it  produces  two  tendons.  7*  Peronceus 
pojiicus,  it  arifes  from  the  upper  but  hinder  part  of  the  fmail  focile,  by  a nervous 
and  ftrong  beginning,  and,  cleaving  to  the  outfide  of  the  perone,  it  runs  down 
round  and  flefhy : it  is  inferted,  under  the  foie  of  the  foot,  into  the  bone  let 
before  the  great  toe.  8.  Pluntaris  covers  the  whole  foie  of  the  foot ; and  fpring- 
ing  from  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh-bone  under  the  ham,  by  a round  and 
flefiiy  beginning,  paffing  within  the  leg  between  the  gemelli,  it  goes  thence 
to  the  foie,  and  is  inferted  into  the  five  toes. 

The  great  toe  has  five  mufcles.  ].  Primus,  oxjiexor  pollicis,  arifes  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  fibula,  and  is  inferted  into  the  third  joint  of  the  great  toe.  2.  Secundus, 
or  extenjor  pollicis,  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  fibula,  or  from  the  outfide  of  the 
tibia,  where  it  is  feparate  from  the  fibula,  creeps  along  the  furface  of  the  foot,  and 
ends  in  two  tendons,  the  one  of  which  is  inferted  into  the  upper  fide,  the  other 
into  the  lower  fide  ot  the  gi’eat  toe.  3.  Tertius  pollicis,  addu^ or  primus,  that  which 
draws  the  toe  inw’ard,  and  fprings  from  the  ligament  which  ties  the  heel- bone 
and  the  taulis,  is  fa-ftened  inwardly  to  the  bone  fet  before  the  great  toe,  and  by 
a round  tendon  is  inferted  into  the  firft  joint  of  the  fame.  4.  Quartus  pollicis,  ad- 
du£hr  fecundus,  it  ariles  from  the  ligament  of  the  firft  interjundlure  of  the  little 
toe;  then,  becoming  fielhy,  runs  over  the  firft  joint  of  the  toes,  and  with  a fhort 
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and  broad  tendon  is  inferted  a little  inwards  into  the  firft  joint  of  the  great  toe. 
5.  Quintus  pollicis,  ahdiUtor  ejufdem  ; it  arifes  tlelb y,  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
heel,  and  is  inferted  extrinfically  into  the  firft  bone  of  the  great  tqe. 

The  mufcles  of  the  four,  little  toes  are  eighteen,  having  tendons  comprehended 
with  a circular  and  tranfverfe  ligament,  which  encompalics  them  beneath  the 
ancles,  juft  as  in  the  wrift.  Mufculus  major,  arifing  from  the  upper  apophyfis 
of  the  tibia  under  the  ham,  by  a long  and  flelliy  beginning,  pafl’es  under  the 
inner  ancle,  and  by  the  hollownefs  of  the  heel  goes  to  the  foie  of  the  foot,  where 
it  is  divided  into  four  tendons,  inferted  into  the  third  and  laft  joint  of  the  four 
toes.  Flexor  minor,  lies  in  the  raidft  of  the  foie  of  the  foot,  arifiiig  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  heel- bone,  and  is  divided  into  four  round  tendons,  which  are  carried 
and  inferted  into  the  fccond  articulation  of  the  four  toes.  Extenfor  longus,  arifes 
with  a nervous  and  fliort  beginning  from  the  upper  appendix  of  the  tibia, 
and,  cleaving  to  the  ligament  which  unites  the  fociles,  runs  down  to  the  footj 
palling  firft  under  the  tranfverfe  ligament;  then,  being  divided  into  four  ten- 
dons, they  are  inferted  into  the  fecond  and  third  joints  of  the  four  toes.  Ex- 
tenfor  brevis,  lies  under  the  former,  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  ligament  flefhy 
and  broad,  and  is  by  four  tendons  inferted  into  the  firft  joints  of  the  four  toes. 
Lumhricalis  quatuor,  they  arife  from  the  tendons  of  the  perforans,  fmall  and 
round,  and  are  inferted  by  fo  many  fmall  tendons  into  the  fides  of  the  firft  joints 
of  the  four  toes.  InteroJJei  decern,  they  arife  fi'om  the  bones  of  the  pedium,  and* 
are  placed  between  the  bones  of  the  foot,  filling  the  void  fpaces  of  the  matape^ 
dium,  being  ten  in  number,  five  external,  and  five  internal.  They  arife  by  the 
fides  of  the  bones  of  the  'inftep,  the  former  to  the  firft  interjointings;  the  ninth 
of  the  interoflei  is  the  abdufilor  of  the  great  toe  ; the  tenth  and  laft  is  the  fpecial 
abdufitor  of  the  little  toe.  x 

As  to  the  number  of  the  mufcles  in  the  human  body,  authors  ftrangely  dif- 
agree  about  it ; however  they  are  certainly  more  than  five  hundred,  the  prin- 
cipal whereof  are  reprefented  in  the  two  annexed  plates;  thofe  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  fore-part  of  the  human  body  bei^jg  exprelfed  in  Plate  I.  where 
],  ],  are  the  frontal  mufcles;  '%  <2,  the  orbiculares  pelbebrarum ; 3,  the 
attollens  auriculum;  4,  the  temporalis;  5,  the  Tnaffeter;  6,  reprefents  the 
luufcle  called  conftrifitor,  or  deprelfor  pinn®  narium;  7,  the  dilatator  al» 
nafi;  8,  the  zigomaticus;  Q,  the  place  of  the  elevator  labiorum  communis, 
called  by  Lancifi,  gracilis;  10,  the  elevator  labii  fuperioris  proprius;  II,  ]] 
the  conftriaor,  or  fphinaer  labiorum  ; or  orbicularis  labiorum ; by  fome  cal- 
led ofculatorius ; 12,  the  buccinator;  13,  13,  the  mufeuli  maftoidei ; 14,  14, 
the  fterno-hyoidei ; 15,  15,  thofe  parts  of  the  mufcles  which  arife  from  the  cla- 
vicle; 16,16,  the  coraco-hyoidei;  I7,  thefcaleni;  18,  reprefents  part  of  the 
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cucullaris  on  the  right  fide;  18,  on  the  left  fide,  is  the  levator  or  elevator 
fcapulae,  othenvife  called  mufculus  patientiae;  19,  19,  the  place  where  the 
fibres  of  the  pe6:oralis  unite  in  fome  meafure  with  thoffe  of  the  deltoides ; 20, 
20,  the  deltoides;  21,  the  place  in  the  carpus  where  the  palmaris  longus  palfes 
through  a ring  in  the  annular  ligament ; 22,  a remarkable  union  of  the  tendons 
of  the  extenfors  of  the  three  laft  fingers ; 23,  23,  the  productions  of  the  perito- 
naeum, w’hich,  perforating  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  at  the  rings,  defcend  to 
the  fcrotum ; 24,  24,  the  place  where  the  three  tendons  of  the  fartorius,  gracilis, 
and  feminervofus,  are  inferted  into  the  interior  part  of  the  tibia,  juft  under  the 
knee ; 25,  25,  the  tendons  of  the  exjenfors  of  the  toes,  which  are  fecured  by  a 
ligament  at  the  ancle,  as  appears  on  both  fides ; but  on  the  right  fide,  internal- 
Iv,  another  ligament  is  reprefented,  which  fixes  the  tendons  of  the  extenfor 
longus  digitorum,  the  tibiaeus  pofticus,  and  the  flexor  pollicis;  26,  26,  the 
mufculus  pefitoralis;  27,  the  triceps  extenfor  cubiti  on  the  right  fide;  28, 
and  30,  the  biceps  on  the  left  fide,  according  to  Lancifi’s  explication;  29,  part 
of  the  triceps  extenfor  on  the  left  fide ; 30,  the  biceps  on  the  right  fide ; 31, 
the  branchiaeus  internus;  32,  the  anconasus ; 33,  the  pronator  rotundas;  34, 
34,  the  fupinator* longus ; 35,  35,  the  radius  externus,  according  toLancifi;  36, 
the  extenfor  carpi  ulnaris ; 37,  37,  the  cubitaeus  internus,  according  to  Lancifi ; 
38,  the  radius  internus,  according  to  Lancifi ; 39,  the  palmaris  with  its  tendi- 
nous expanfion ; 40,  40,  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  of  the  thumb;  41,  the  ten- 
don of  the  abdu6lor  pollicis;  42,  the  extenfor  magnus  digitorum ; 43,  liganien- 
tum  carpi;  44,  44,  the  tendons  of  the  iliaci  interni ; 45,  the  pectinseus;  46, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  triceps ; 47,  47,  the  rectus  femoris  on  each  fide  ; 48,  48, 
the  vaftus  externus  on  each  fide  ; 49,  49,  the  vaftus  internus  on  each  fide;  50, 
the  gracilis;  51,  the  feminervofus ; 52,  the  fartorius  on  each  fide ; 53,  a part  of 
the  origin  of  the  vaftus  e;xternus;  54,  54,  the  membranofus ; 55,  the  tibialis 
anticus;  56,  the  gemelli;  57,  57,  the  folaei ; 58,  the  tendon  Achilles ; 59,  ac- 
cording to  Lancifi,  is  the  exterior  digitorum  longus ; 60,  the  tendons  of  the 

extenfors  of  the  toes;  6i,  thejendons  of  the  extenfor  longus,  tibiaeus  pofticus, 

and  flexor  pollicis : A,  A,  portions  of  the  latiffimus  dorfi  on  each  fide ; B,  B, 
the  indentations  of  the  ferratus  major  anticus ; C,  C,  the  fternum. 

Plate  II.  reprefents  the  mufcles  of  the  back  part  of  the  human  body; 
where  t,  1,  exprefs  the  two  mufcles  upon  the  occiput,  called  by  Eufta- 
chius,  quadrat! ; 2,  the  mufculus  cucullaris;  3,  the  fplenius;  4,  the 

mufculus  maftoides;  5,  the  mufculus  patientiae,  or  levator  fcapulae  proprius; 
6,  the  rhomboides ; 7,  the  articulation  of  the  clavicle  with  the  fcapula 

on  the  right  fide;  8,  the  deltoides;  9,  the  teres  minor;  10,  the  teres  ma- 
jor,; 11,  11,  the  latiffimus  dorfi  on  each  fide;  12,  the  glutaeus  major ; 13,  the 
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nicdius 5 1 4,  the rnufculus  pyi il'oiiiiis  , 15,  thcLjUtidicitusicnioii.",  I(),  ilicbi 
ce[)s  femoris;  17,  the  Icminiembranolds  ; 18,  the  membrauolus,  according  to  Laii- 
cih  19, 19,  the  vafi  extend  ; 20,  the  gaftrocnemii ; 21,  the  folcus ; 22,  tlic  plantans. 

Of  the  bones,  ok  II  U A N SKELETON. 

A BONE  is  a fnnilar,  fpermatic,  part,  cold  and  dry,  endowed  with  hard- 
nefs,  ftrength,  and  Volidity,  that  it  miglit  give  force  to  the  body,  fuftain  it,  and 
hcl[)  its  motion.  Its  fubftance  is  naturally  hard  and  folid,  covered  with  a mem- 
brane, called  periojlion,  white,  with  fome  rednels ; hollow  in  the  middle,  (ex- 
cept the  ribs,  &c.)  fmooth  ; covered  in  its  extremities  with  a cartilage,  and  moift- 
ened  with  a fat  humour,  called  medulla,  or  marro'w.  Some  bones  are  perfectly 
generated  in  the  womb,  as  tiiofe  of  the  ear,  being  the  fmalleft  in  the  whole  body. 
They  are  nouriflied  by  arterial  blood,  as  may  appear  in  the  bones  of  young  ani- 
mals, whofe  marrow  is  yet  bloody,  as  allb  by  blood  contained  in  the  marrow ; 
but  the  proximate  and  immediate  nutriment  of  hollow  bones  is  the  marrow ; but 
of  bones  not  hollowed,  thick  blood  fent  in  through  the  pores.  The  proper  matter 
therefore  of  a bone  is  feed,  which  confifts  of  humours  and  fpirits.  The  efficient 
caufe  is  the  vis  ojfifica,  or  an  innate  faculty,  acting  by  the  affiftance  of  heat. 

The  bones  are  joined  together,  cither  by  Jymphyfis,  for  tirranefs  and  union  ; or 
arthrojis,  articulation  or  jointing:  Natural  union  or  growing  together,  is  when 

the  conneetion  or  joining  of  bones  is  without  motion:  and  this  is  with,  or 

without,  a medium.  Symphyjis  without  a medium  is  three-fold,  viz.  by  futuj'a, 
harmonia,  and  gomp/iq/ls.  Sutura,  a future,  is  the  joining  of  bones  by  indenture, 
as  if  the  teeth  of  two  faws  were  thruft  one  into  another,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
vium,  or  tkull.  Harmonia,  is  the  joining  of  bones  by  a fmgle  line,  whether  ftraight, 
oblique,  or  circular,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  nofe  and  upper-jaw ; and  fo  all  epi- 
phyfes  in  a manner  are  joined,  Gomphojis,  or  nailing,  w’hen  one  bone  is  faftened 
into  another,  as  a nail  in  a poft;  fo  the  teeth  are  faftened  in  the  jaw-bones. 

The  whole  ftructure  of  the  bones  of  the  head  is  called  cranium,  the  tkull,  be- 
caufe  it  is  as  it  were  an  helmet ; it  is  alfo  called  calva  and  calvaria : its  fubftance 
is  bony,  to  fecure  the  brain ; jDut  in  new-born  children  it  is  fofter  than  ordinary. 

1 he  bones  of  the  head  are  either  proper  or  common ; the  proper  are  in  number 
fix:  1.  osfrontis;  2,3,  ojfajincipitis ; 4,  occipitis;  5,6,  offatemporum.  The  common 
bones  are  only  twoin  number ; osfphanoides,  and  05  ethmoides.  Os  frontis,  the  fore- 
head-bone, called  alfo  coronale,  is  bounded  before  by  the  coronal  and  firft  common 
future,  and  at  the  fides  by  the  temporal  bones ; it  is  but  one  in  thofe  of  ripe  age, 
but  in  children  it  is  double,  being  divided  by  a future  paffing  from  the  coronal  to 
30-  " R the 
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the  nofe  ; it  allb  has  a two-fold  table,  an  internal  and  an  external.  On  each  tide 
of  this  bone,  above  the  eye-brows,  there  are  large  cavities,  commonly  two  in 
number,  between  the  two  tables,  clothed  fometimes  with  a green  membrane,  and 
containing  a foft,  clammy,  and  marrowiih,  fubfiande ; from  w'hence  two  holes 
pafs  into  the  wdde  fpaces  of  the  noftrils ; and  another,  which  ends  inter  the  Ikull 
above  the  feptum  of  the  os  etJunoides,  to  diftinguifh  the  organs  of  fmelling. 

Ojfa Jincipitis,  the  bones  of  the  fore-part  of  the  head  : thefe  coverthe  moifteft 
part  of  the  brain,  are  in  fliape  four-fquare  and  unequal,  and  of  a more  rare. or 
fpongy  fubftance  than  the  other  bones,  whence  the  wounds  of  the  flneiput  are 
deadly:  they  are  joined  before  with  the  bones  of  the  forehead,  with  the  coronal 
future;  to  the  os  occipitis,  by  the  lambdoid  future;  and  to  the  vjpi  femporiwi,  by 
the  fquamous  future  ; without  they  are  fmooth,  but  within  unequal,  by  reafon  of 
the  prints  which  the  jugular  veins  of  the  dura  mater  leave  behind  them.  ' • 

Os  occipitis,  the  bone  of  the  hinder  partof  the  head,  conftitutes  almoft  all  the  hin- 
der part  of  the  Ikull ; and  is  in  children  three  or  four  bones,  but  in  grown  perfons 
but  one.  Its  form  is  that  of  a fpherical  triangle,  and  is  joined  to  the  crown-bones 
by  the  lambdoid  future.  It  is  the  thickeft  and  moft  compact  of  all  the  bones  of  the 
head,  chiefly  at  the  bafis  of  the  Ikull ; (becaufe  there  the  noble  ventricle  is  feated, 
and  from  thence  the  nerves  arife  as  from  a fountain;)  but  at  the  edges  it  is  the 
thinneft  of  all.  It  is  fmooth  without,  but  within  it  has  many  fmuofities  to  receive 
the  mennings  fafely.  It  has  five  holes,  through  the  greateft  whereof  the  fpinalis  me~ 
dulla  palfes  to  the  back-bone.  The  fmaller  ferve  for  the  going-forth  of  the  lierves, 
and  entrance  of  veins  and  arteries.  It  has  nine  cavities,  feven  within  and  two 
without ; and  tw’o  broad  proceffes  at  the  bafis,  covered  with  a griftle,  which  is  more 
eminent,  and  inferted  into  the  cavities  of  the  firft  vertebra  for  the  motion  of  the  head ; 
as  alfo  another  fmall  procefs  behind  joined  to  the  firft  vertebra.  OJfa  temporiim,  the 
bones  of  the  temple:.,  their  form  is  uneven;  almoft  circular,  becaufe  of  their  va- 
rious fubftance,  which  is  like  rocks  and  craggy  cliffs,  for  which  caufe  they  are  alfo 
called  ojfu  petroja,  the  ftony  or  rocky  bones.  In  their  upper  part  they  are  attenu- 
ated like  a fcale,  fo  as  to  be  tranfparent,  and  are  joined  to  the  bones  of  the  finciput 
like  fcales;  before  they  are  joined  to  the  firft  bone  of  the  upper-jaw,  by  its  firft  pro- 
cefs ; and  to  the  os  occipitis,  by  the  baftar-d  future  : they  have  fix  holes  without,  trvo 
within : the  firft  external  hole  is  large,  viz.  the  auditory  paffage ; the  other  five 
are  fmall,  for  vefiels  to  pafs  through.  They  have  two  cavities ; an  outer,  covered 
wdth  a griftle,  which  receives  the  lower  jaw-bone ; and  an  inner,  which  is  rather 
long,  and  common  to  the  os  occipitis.  The  au7'icularis  is  internal,  with  a long 
protuberancy,  wherein  there  is  a three-fold  cavity,  viz.  the  drum,  the  labyrinth, 
and  the  coc/ilea.  The  tympanum,  or  drum,  called  alfo  pelvis,  which  contains  the 
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iuternnl  or  inbred  air,  and  the  four  bones,  called  malleolus,  incus,  Jl  ipes,  and  oihi~ 
cula)x ; as  alfo  a ligament,  iwo  feneJlrcB,  or  windows,  (which  are  little  holes  in  the 
cavity,)  and  a water-paffage  j from  this  cavity  goes  a channel  into  the  palate  ol 
the  mouth.  The  labprinthus,  called  dX^ofodina,  is  a cavity  full  of  the  ciooked  and 
manifold  turnings;  the  entrance  hereinto  is  the  oval  j tntfl)  a,  and  joins  itfelf  to 
the  following  cavity;  it  has  four  holes  befides  the  oval,  and  a fifth,  which  is  tei- 
minated  in  the  cochlea,  or  third  cavity.  The  cochlea  has  three  or  four  windings ; 
fwith  a wreathed  or  fnail-like  figure;)  the  windings  mutually  receive. one  ano- 
ther ; thofe  that  are  thick  of  hearing  have  only  one  or  two  of  thofe  windings ; 
this  cavity  is  clothed  with  an  exceeding  thin  and  foft  mcmbiane,  and  adorned 
with  multitudes  of  little  veins,  which  turn  themlelves  about  the  wreathings  of  the 
cochlea,  and  by  many  branches  creep  into  the  fecret  turnings  of  the  labyrinth. 

Os  fphenoides,  or  the  wedge-fafliioned  bone,  becaufe  it  is  feated  as  a wedge  in 
the  middle  of  the  bones  of  the,  fkull ; at  the  fides  it  goes  along  with  the  os  petro- 
fum,  from  whence  it  is  feparated  by  a rough  chink;  above  it  touches  the  firft, 
fourth,  and  fixth,  bones,  of  the  upper  jaw’  ; below  it  touches  the  bone  of  the  pa- 
late of  the  mouth,  and  is  placed  under  the  brain,  as  a foundation,  fo  that  it. 
touches  almoft  all  the  bones  of  the  head  and  upper  jaw ; in  children  it  is  made 
of  four  bones,  but  in  grown  perfons  it  is  but  one.  It  is  folid,  and  the  thickeft 
of  all  the  bones  of  the  head,  where  it  makes  the  bafis  of  the  fkull.  In  the  exter- 
nal table  are  two  remarkable  apophyfes,  near  the  fides  of  the  holes  of  the  nofe, 
formed  like  the  wings  of  a bat.  In  the  internal  table  are  four  little  procefTes, 
in  fhape  of  a Tiirkifh  faddle,  called  fella  Turcica,  full  of  little  holes,  whofe  ufes 
are  to  elaborate  the  in-breathed  air,  to  make  fpirits,  and  to  pafs  out  pituitous 
excrements  through  the  funnel,  out  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  It  has  fundry 
perforations,  by  w-hich  the  optic  and  motory  nerves  of  the  eye,  and  other  nerves 
for  the  motion  of  other  parts,  as  alfo  veins  and  arteries  for  nourifhraent,  pafs. 

Os  ethmoides,  the  fponge  or  fieve-fafhioned  bone,  having  in  it  many  holes,  (by 
which  fmells  pafs  to  the  brain,)  efpecially  in  the  inner  fide  of  it,  where  it  joins  the 
head,  and  this  part  is  properly  called  crihroja : from  this  within  the  fkull  arifes  a 
fharp  apophyfis,  refembling  a cock’s  comb,  by  which  the  ethmoides  is  divided 
into  two  parts ; from  this  procefs  is  oppofed  another,  without  the  noftrils,  and 
diftinguifliing  them,  called  the  divider  of  the  noftrils,  as  alfo  feptum  naji.  The 
chief  ufe  of  the  ethmoides  is  to  alter  the  air  drawn  in  with  fmells,  that  the  fpecies 
of  odours  may,  with  the  air,  be  carried  to  the  organs  of  fmelling,  which  end  in 
thefe  holes ; and  therefore  in  a coryza,  this  bone  being  obftru6ted,  the  fmelling 
is  loft . alfo  hereby  the  brain  is  purged,  for  phlegm  is  not  only  evacuated  by  the 
^landula  pituitaria  into  the  palate,  but  alfo  by  the  os  cribrofum  into  the  noftrils. 
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Tlie  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  are  in  number  eleven,  five  on  either  fide,  and  one 
without  a fellow : Eirft  pair,  zygomaticn,  the  yoke-bones,  is  in  a manner 
triangular,  and  couftitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  os  zygomaticus  o'S'jugale,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  orhita  and  outward  angles  of  the  eye,  on  the  lower  lide.  Se- 
cond pair,  os  lachrymale,  isarpund,  little,  and  thin,  bone,  in  the  inner  corner  of 
the  eye : hy  this  a branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain  pafs  to  the  in- 
ner membrane  of  the  nofe.  Third  pair,  os  maxillarc,  the  cheek-bone,  the  greateft 
and  thickeft  of  them  all ; it  contains  all  the  upper  teeth,  and  makes  up  the  holes 
of  the  nofe,  and  inoft  of  thofe  bones  which  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  face  ; 
it  has  large  cavities  on  both  fides,  very  remarkable,  both  that  it  might  be  Icfs 
ponderous,  and  that  it  might  contain  marrow  to  nourifli  the  bones  and  upper 
teeth.  Fourth  pair,  os  nafi,  the  bone  that  conftitutes  the  external  and  prominent 
bony  part  of  the  nofe  • it  is  thin,  hard,  folid,  and  quadrangular  : thefe  two  bones 
are  joined  with  a future;  within  they  are  rough,  that  the  griftles  of  the  nofe  may 
be  better  faftened.  Fifth  pair,  os  palati,  feated  at  the  end  of  the  palate,  wFere 
the  holes  of  the  noftrils  go  into  the  fauces  or  throat;  they  are  thin,  folid,  and  broad, 
and  conftitute  the  hinder  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  palate  and  noftrils.  Sixth, 
^corner,  the  bone  without  a fellow,  like  a plough ; it  is  the  inmoft  and  middle- 
moft  under  ihefphcenoldes  ; and  above  the  palate  ; it  holds  up  the  bridge  of  the  nofe 
like  a partition  wall,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  the  future  harmovia.  Six  bones  con- 
ftitute the  orbit  of  the  eye  : 1.  The  front  ale,  w'hich- makes  the  upper  vaulted  part; 
2.  zygomaticiim,  that  on  the  outfide  w here  tlie  fmaller  corner  is,  and  a portion  of 
the  os  fphanoides ; 3.  another  on  the  outfide,  concurring  with  the  former  part  of 
theci^  fpheenoides  ; 4.  maxillare,  and  5.  lachrymale,  which  conftitute  the  inner  part; 
6.  the  fcaly  table  of  the  os  ethmoides,  which  makes  up  the  lower  fide,  all  united 
partly  by  common,  partly  by  proper,  futures. 

In  children  till  about  feven  years  of  age,  the  lower  jaw  confifts  of  two  bones, 
which  are  joined  together  by  fyncondrofis;  but  in  grown  perfons  it  is  but  one. 
The  arched  part  of  this  bone  is  the  chin  ; at  each  end  of  the  flianks  are  two  procef- 
fes,  w hereof  one  is  fharp,  called  corone,  going  forward,  into  which  the  tendon  of 
the  temporal  mufcle  is  implanted ; the  other  ariiciilaris,  becaufe  it  ferves  for  arti- 
culation with  the  temple  bones,  which  articulation  is  covered  with  a common 
membranous  ligament.  Its  fubftance  is  exceeding  hard  and  ftrong,  that  it  may  hold 
out  in  biting  and  chewing;  w'ithin  it  there  is  a long  cavity,  where  marrow  is  con- 
tained to  nourifli  the  teeth,  and  by  w hich  a branch  of  our  fifth  pair  of  nerves  of 
the  brain  runs  unto  the  roots  of  the  teeth  with  a little  vein  and  artery : this  ca- 
vity goes  quite  through  the  j,aw-bone  like  a pipe,  fo  that  a copper  wire,  put  in  at 
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one  end,  will  come  out  at  the  other.  It  is  moveable,  and  contains  fockets  for  the 
teeth ; and  in  old  age,  when  the  teeth  fall  out,  the  fockets  draw  together,  and 
become  fliarp. 

The  teeth  are  bones  properly  fo  called,  white,  fmooth,  hard,  and  folid,  being  in- 
deed harder  than  other  bones,  that  they  might  bite  and  chew  hard  things,  not  much 
inferior  in  hardnefs  toftones.  They  are  naked,  without  any  perioftion,  yet  endowed 
with  a kind  of  fenfe,  as  may  be  perceived  by  cold  drink,  or  when  fet  on  ed^e  j 
w'hich  fenfe  is  lodged  in  the  inner,  fofter,  and  more-nervous,  part.  They  receive 
into  their  cavities  nerves,  which  other  bones  do  not,  and  by  which  they  are  tied  to 
the  mandible  with  a fineurofis.  The  teeth  continually  grow  all  a man's  life,  be- 
caufe  they  are  daily  worn  by  biting  and  grinding.  The  cavities  of  the  teeth  are 
clothed  with  a little  membrane  of  exquifite  fenfe,  whence  it  is  .that  pains  of  the 
teeth  are  fo  exceeding  vehement : they  have  five  little  nerves  from  our  firft  pair* 
which  are  fpread  abroad  within,  and  by  fmall  twigs  mixed  with  the  mucilaginous 
fubftance  in  the  middle  of  the  teeth;  as  alfo  by  little  arteries  to  give  natural  heat 
and  nourifliment,  and  little  veins  to  carry  back  the  blood  after  nutrition. 

The  tongue-bones  are  feated  under  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  the  uppermoft  part 
of  the  laryn.x.  They  are  commonly  accounted  but  one  bone,  though  made  up 
of  three.  The  ufe  of  thefe  bones  is  to  keep  the  throat  open,  both  for  the  palfage 
of  the  food,  and  for  receiving  in  of  air  in  fpeaking  or  breathing. 

The  bones  of  the  ears  are  the  leaft  of  all,  being  the  bones  fubfervient  to  hearing, 
and  are  four  on  each  fidq.  They  are  all  placed  in  the  firft  cavity ; their  fubftance 
is  hard  and  denfe,  but  hollow  w'ithin,  that  they  might  be  lighter,  and  contain 
marrow  for  their  nourilhment;  they  are  as  big  in  new-born  babes  as  in  men,  but 
not  fo  hard.  The  principal  of  thefe  bones  are  called,  tnallcus,  the  hammer;  incus, 
the  amil  I /tapes,  theftirrup;  and  os  orhiculare,  which  is  round  and  fmall,  joined  by 
a fmall  ligament  to  the  ftirrup-fide,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  anvil.  The  ufes  of 
thefe  bones  are  to  ferve  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  and  to  make  a paflage  for  the  excre- 
ments ot  the  ears ; for  the  ftirrup,  Ihutting  the  oval,  is  moved  by  the  anvil ; and 
the  anvil  being  Ihiitten  by  the  hammer,  and  the  hammer  by  the  membrane  of  the 
drum,  through  the  impulle  of  the  external  air,  the  membrane  of  the  drum  is  in 
the  mean  while  driven  inwards,  whereby  the  inbred  air  is  aftedted,  which,  puf- 
fing through  the  cochlea,  caufes  the  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  receive 
fourids,  and  to  communjeate  the  lame  to  the  brain. 

The  bones  of  the  neck,  and  die  whole  vertebras  of  the  back,  from  the  cranium 
or  Ikull  to  the  os  coccygis  or  crupper-bone,  are  termed  Jpina,  the  thorn,  becaufe 
the  hinder  part  of  it  is  fliarp-pointed  like  a thorn-branch.  The  parts  of  the  fpine 
are  called  vertebrae,  whirl-^ones,  l^ecaufe  by  their  means  the  body  is  turned  feveral 
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ways;  All  thefe  vertebra  are  hollowed,  to  contain  the  fpinal  marrow  ; they  are 
many,  for  the  conveniency  of  motion.  The  figure  is  fometimes  inclining  in- 
wards, aS‘  the  vertebras  of  the  neck,  to  fuftain  the  gullet  and  afpera  arteria ; and 
the  vertebral  of  the  loins,  to  uphold  the  trunks  of  the  aorta,  and  cava  defcen- 
dens  ; fometimes  outwards,  as  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  a little  of  the  os  fa- 
crum,  that  there  may  be  a larger  fpace  for  the  heart,  lungs,  bladder,  anus,  womb, 
&c.  The  figure  of  each  vertebra,  above  and  below,  is  plain  and  broad,  that 
luxation  may  not  eafily  be  made : round  within,  convex,  and  bunching  out-; 
but  in  the  neck  broader,  and  more  even. 

The  vertebrm  of  the  back  are  in  number  twelve,  to  which  as  many  ribs  an- 
fwer.  Thefe.  vertebras  are  round  on  the  fore-part,  but  behind  fomewhat  hollow. 
They  are- thicker  than  thofe  of  the  neck,  lefs  folid,  and  full  of  little  holes,  for  the 
paffagc  of  the  nourilliing  vefiels. 

The  vertebras  of  the  loins  are  five  in  number,  and  belong  to  the  abdomen  or 
lower  belly;  they  are  thicker  and  greater  than  thofe  of  the  breaft,  becaufe  they 
uphold  them,  and  the  lowermoft  are  biggeft.  Their  figure  is  long-  and  femicir- 
cular;  their  fubftance  fpongy,.  and  full  of  holes,  to  give  paffage  to  the  veins ; 
their  connexion  is  loofer  than  that  of  the  back,  that  we  might  the  more  eafily 
ftoop  to  the  ground. 

The  os  facrtim  is  broad  and  immovable,  being  the  bafis  or  foundation  of  the- 
back,  upholding  the  whole  frame  of  the  vertebras.  In  infants  it  is  commonly 
compofed  of  fix  bones  united  by  a cartilage,  but  in  men  of  ripe  years  it  feems  but 
one  bone  at  the  firft  view-,  yet,  being  boiled  a long  time  in  oil,  it  is  divided  for  the 
moft  part  into  fix  feveral  vertebrm;  for  each  of  them  has  a body  and  proceffes, 
and  has  a large  hoi*  to  receive  the  medulla  fpinalis.  But  in  this  they  differ  from 
the  other  vertebrae,  becaufe  in  thofe  the  low'er  part  is  the  bigger,  but  in  thefe  the 
fmaller;  wherefore  the  uppermoft  is  the  biggeft,  and  the  loweft  the  leaft,  Its 
figure  is  almoft  triangular:  in  its  fore-part  hollow,  fmooth,  and  even;  in  its. 
hinder-part  bunching  and  rough,  with  little  holes  to  fend  out  nerves. 

The  os  coccygis,  the  crupper  or  rump-^bone,  is  under  the  former,  confifting  of 
three  bones  and  two  griftles,  and  is  called  es  coccygis,  the  cuckoo’s  bill,  from  the' 
likenefs  thereof.  It  is  joined  by  a cartilage;  for  the  firft  bone  of  it  has  a fmall. 
hollownefs  which  receives  the  laft  vertebrae  of  the  os  facrura.  Of  thefe  three 
bones,  the  lower  is  ftill  the  fmaller ; and  in  men,  they  are  bent  inwards  to  ftay  the 
great  gut,  and  the  fphin^ter  mufcle,  which  are  tied  to  it;  bufin  w'oraen  they  bend 
outward,  to  give  way  to  the  womb  in  the  time  of  travail.  Thefe  bones  are  of  a 
fpongy  and  foft  fubftance,  and  have- neither  procefs  nor  any  hollownefs.  Their 
union  with  the  os  facrum  is  loofe,  to  giveway  for  the  exclufion  of  large  excre- 
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ments ; for  othervvife  a Ijixation  might  happen,  caufing  exceeding  great  pain ; 
as  in  hard  labour  it  now  Ibmetiines  hapjjens. 

Tiie  os  i?inomhiatu)7iy  hoop-bone,  or  flank- bone,  confifts  of  three  bones,  viz. 
os  ilium,  os  pubis,  and  os  ischioii,  all  which  are  joined  together  by  griftles  till  about 
the  feventh  year , afterwards,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  ripe  years,  the  cartilages  being 
dried,  there  leems  to  be  but  one  bone.  Thefe  tliree  bones,  together  with  the  os 
facrum,  make  that  cavity  which  is  called  pelvis,  the  bafon  or  bowl,  which  is  bigger 
in  a woman  than  in  a man,  that  the  womb  of  a woman  with  child  may  the  better  reft 
upon  it.  In  hard  labour,  thelliare-bone,  or  os  pubis,  and  the  os  fticrum,  will  part, 
the  cartilages  and  ligaments  (being  bedewed  with  fuperfluous  humidity)  giving 
W’ay.  1.  Os  ilium,  tiie  huckle-bone,  fo  called  becaufe  it  contains  the  gut  ilium,  is 
the  firft  part,  the  higheft,  the  broadeft,  and  the  greateft,  in  figure  femi-circulur, 
arched  without  and  hollow  within : the  femi-circle  is  called  fpina,  the  arched  part 
doi'fum,  and  the  Lollow  part  cojla.  2.  Os  pubis,  the  fliare-bone,  is  feated  in  the 
fore-part,  and  is  parted  in  the  middle  by  a cartilage  not  very  hard : it  is  joined  to 
the  bone  of  the  ether  fide  by  fynchondrofis,  w-hich  in  women  is  twice  as  thick  and 
as  wide  as  in  men,  that  thefe  bones  in  child-bearing  may  not  be  luxated  or  dif- 
jointed,  but  only  loofened  and  made  wide  for  the  coming  foi  th  of  the  child.  3. 
Os  ijchion,  the  hip-bone,  is  the  lower  and  more  outward  part,  wherein  is  a large 
and  deep  cavity,  called  acetabulum,  the  faucer,  or  pLvis,  the  box,  which  re- 
ceives the  large  head  of  the  thigh-bone:  the  cartilaginous  procefs  of  this  ca- 
vity is  coWed  fupercilium,  the  brow.  The  co.vendiv  is  placed  betv/een  the  buckle 
and  fiiare-bones,  and  is  knit  to  the  os  facrum  by  a double  ligament ; the  one 
is  inierted  into  the  Ihaip  procefs  of  the  hip,  the  other  behind,  into  its  appendix, 
that  the  inteftinum  rectum  and  its  mufcles  may  be  fuftained. 

The  cojicc,  or  ribs,  in  figure  referable  a bow,  or  fegment  of  a circle  ; their  ori- 
ginal fiom  the  vertebras  is  narrower  and  rounder,  growing  broader  as  they  come 
to  the  breaft:  in  their  upper  fides  they  are  blunt  and  thick  ; in  their  under  part 
Iharp  and  thin;  the  uppermolt  ribs  are  more  crooked  and  Ihorter;  the  middlemoft 
arelonger  and  broader;  the  lower  are  cut  again  Ihorter.  Their  fubftance  is 
part  y cartilaginous  and  paitlybony,  the  bony  part  being  towards  the  vertebrae; 
where  they  are  furnilhed  with  two  little  apophyfes  or  kno^bs  ; the  firlt  of  which-is 
articulated  with  the  hollow  of  the  vertebrae:  the  fecond  is  joined  to  the  tranf- 
verle  procefs  of  the  vertebrae;  but  the  five  lower  ribs  by  a Ample  knob..  The 
number  of  the  ribs  is  twelve  on  each  fide;  feldom  thirteen,  more- rarely  eleven: 

, w en  t fo  found,  you  may  account  their  numbers  either  fupernumery 

ami  two-fold,  viz.  either  legitimate  and  true;  or  illegitimate 

falfe.  The  true  or  legitimate  are  the  feven  upper  ribs,  becaufe  they  touch  the 
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breaft'bone  by  their  length,  and  make  as  it  were  a circle  ; they  alfo  make  a perfect 
articulation  with  the  breaft-bone.  The  illegitimate  or  baftard  ribs  are  the  five 
lower  ribs,  which  are  fiiorter,  fraaller,  and  fofier,  not  reaching  to  the  breaft-bone  : 
they  are  femi-circular  and  arched  without,  hollow  within  : they  terminate  into 
longer  griftles  than  the  true  ribs,  which,  being  turned  back  upwards,  ftick  one  to 
another,  the  laft  excqAed,  which  is  the  leaft,  and  fticks  to  none.  The  eleventh 
rib,  and  fometimes  the  twelfth,  are  tied  to  the  feptum  tranfverfum  ; and  fometimes 
the  laft  grows  to  the  oblique  defcendent  mufcles  of  the  belly,  without  the  midriff ; 
or.  has  the  circumfcription  of  its  proper  mufcle.  The  ufe  of  the  ribs  is  to  defend 
the  breaft,  and  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  bowels,  therein  contained ; as  alfo  to 
help  the  motion  of  the  breaft  and  parts  adjacent,  in  fuftaining  the  mufcles  and 
fldhy  parts  thereof. 

The  Jlernum,  or  breaft-bone,.  is  placed  upon  the  fore-part  of  the  chefi,  and 
refts  upon  the  ribs : its  fubftance  is  partly  bony,  but  fpongy  and  red ; partly 
griftly ; its  figure  is  convex,  broad,  and  long.  It  is  compofed  of  three  bones,  as 
may  be  feen  in  young  people  : but  in  old  men  it  commonly  appears  but  one  : they 
are  diftinguifhed  by  tranfverfe  lines,  and  are  knit  together  by  fynchondrofis,  for 
griftles  ai*e  interpofed  like  ligaments.  Under  this  is  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  where 
the  upper  and  left  orifice  is  called cordis.  The  ufe  of  the  fternum  is, 
firft  to  defend  the  heart  (like  a fiiield)  from  outward  dangers;  fecondly,  to  up- 
hold the  mediaftinum ; thirdly,  to  collect  and  faften  the  ribs. 

The  collar-bones,  being  in  number  two,  are  called  claviculcE,  keys,  becaufe 
they  fnut  up  the  breaft  or  thorax,  and  as  it  were  lock  the  fcapulm,  or  flioulder- 
blades,  to  the  fternum.  They  are  fituated  crofs-wife,  under  the  lower-part  of  the 
neck,  on  the  top  of  the  thorax  on  each  fide : externally  they  are  convex,  on  the 
infide  a little  concave:  their  fubftance  is  thick,  but  fiftulous  and  fpongy,  and 
therefore  eafily  broken ; their  fuperficies  are  rough  and  uneven.  Their  ufe  is  to 
affift  in  the  various  motions  of  the  arms ; as  alfo  to  uphold  the  flioulder-blades, 
that  they  fliould  not  fall  upon  the  breaft,  together  with  the  fhoulder-bone ; more- 
over the  bone  of  the  arm  refts  upon  this  bone,  as  upon  a prop,  that  it  may  be  the 
more  eafily  moved  upwards  and  backw^ards.  Hence  brutes  have  no  collar- 
bone, the  ape,  fquirrel,  hedge-hog,  and  moufe,  excepted. 

The  ilioulder-blade  is  a broad  and  thin  bone,  refting  upon  the  upper  ribs  behind, 
like  a fhield.  Its  fubftance  is  hard  and  folid;  its  figure  almoft  triangular,  the  out- 
fide  fomewhat  arched,  but  the  infide  hollow : it  has  alfo  a fpine  or  fliarp  point, 
looking  both  above  and  beneath  the  cavities,  called  interJcapuUa.  In  the  infide  of 
this  bone,  about  the  middle,  there  is  a hole,  by  which  a vein  doth  pafs  for  its  nou- 
i'ifhment.  it  has  five  epiphyfes,  three  at  the  infide,  and  two  at  the  balls ; it  has 
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alfo  ligaments,  which  joins  its  head  to  the  humerus  and  the  acromion,  or  (houlder 
to  the  claviciila ; and  common,  thin,  and  membranous,  ligaments,  which  com- 
pafs  the  joint  of  the  flioulder-blade  and  arm.  Its  ufes  are,  1.  to  ftrengtheu 
the  ribs;  2.  for  the  articulation  of  the  humerus  and  clavicula ; 3.  for  the  inlertion 
of  the  mufcles ; 4.  to  cover  the  heart,  and  defend  the  back  from  being  hurt. 

Os  brachii,  or  bone  of  the  arm,  called  alfo  the  flioulder-bone,  is  but  one, 
great,  ftrong,  long,  roundifli,  and  uneven.  Its  fubftance  is  hard  and  folid ; it  is 
hollow  all  along  within,  containing. marrow,  but  at  the  two  endstmore  broad,  and 
a little  fpongy.  In  its  upper  part  it  has  an  appendix,  epiphyjis,  or  great  head, 
growing  to  it;  which  is  round,  covered  with  a griftle,  and  articulated  with  the 
fcapula  by  diavthrofis.  In  the  top  of  it  is  alfo  a long  chink,  through  which  the 
nervous,  head  of  the  nmfc ulus  biceps  doth  pa fs.  The  longer  pait  is  articulated 
to  the  ulna  and  radius,  where  there  are  two  apophyfes;  an  external,  which  is 
lefs,  and  crufied  with  a griftle ; and  an  internal,  having  two  cavities,  repre- 
fenting  a pulley,  with  which  the  cubit  is  joined  by  ginglyrails,  fo  that  it  irmy 
be  bent  to  a molt  acute  angle,  but  not  extended  beyond  a right  line. 

The  bones  of  the  cubit,  or  elbow,  are  two : the  fmaller  above,  called  radius, 
and  a larger  below,  called  ulna.  They  are  llaorter  than  the  fiioulder,  have  epi- 
phyfes  on  either  fide,  and,  refting  mutually  one  upon  another,  are  joined  by  a 
membranous  ligament:  above,  tlie  w/wiz  receives  the  radius;  but,  below,  the 
dius  receives  it.  Their  fubftance  is  firm  and  folid  : they  are  long,  and  contain 
a marrowy  fubftance;  but  their  furface  is  fomewhat  rough,  by  reafon  of  the 
lines  appointed  for  the  mufeles. 

Carpus,  the  w'rift,  hath  eight  diftinfil  bones,  all  of  them  unequal,  and  differ- 
ing jn  ftiape  and  magnitude.  At  firft  they  are  griftles,  afterwards  fpongy  bones, 
covered  with  very  ftrong  griftly  ligaments,  which  faften  them  together  as  if 
they  were  but  one  bone : thefe  ligaments,  arifing  from  the  lower  proceffes  of 
the  ulna  and  radius,  ferve  for  articulation : but  there  are  angular  or  ring-fliaped 
ligaments,  w'hich  are  tranfverfe,  and  encompafs  the  wrift,  to  con)prehend, 
firengthen,  and  fafely  carry,  the  tendons,  which  pafs  through  the  carpus ; thefe 
are  many,  though  they  feem  to  be  but  one  ligament : the  internal  comprehend 
the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  which  bend  the  fingers  ; the  external,  the  tendons  of 
the  mufcles  which  extend  them. 

The  metacarpus,  or  palm  of  the  hand,  has  four  bones,  of  a hard  and  folid  fub- 
ftance, and  hollow,  containing  marrow ; they  are  round,  and  bigger  than  thole 
of  the  fingers ; that  which  anfwers  to  tfie  fore  finger  is  biggeft,  and  fo  ftill  the 
lowermoft  are  Imaller.  Betw'een  each  bone  a diftance  is  left  for  the  mufeuli  in- 
teroJf(£i  of  the  fingers  : and  in  the  palm  there  is  a tranfverfe  ligament,  w’hich 
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ties  the  bones  of  the  fingers  to  the  metacarpiuni.  Above  and  beneath  they  have 
epiphyfes:  by  the  upper,  they  are  joined  to  carpus,  or  wrift ; by  the  lower, 
they  enter  into  the  hollovvnefs  of  the  fingers. 

The  bones  of  the  finsiers  are  in  number  fifteen,  each  of  them  having  three 
bones,  and  anfwering  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  the  thumb  excepted.  The 
liiuinb  has  no  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  metacarpium,  becaufe  it  is 
articulate  with  the  wrift,  with  a manifeft  motion;,  whereas  the  bones. of  the 
palm  are  joined  to  the  wrift  without  manifeft  motion  ; as  alfo  becaufe  the  up- 
per joint  of  the  thumb  is  fhorter  than  the  bones  of  the  metacarpium,  and  not 
anfwerable  to  them.  Each  finger  has  ligaments  on  their  infides,  according  to 
their  length,  like  channels,  whereby  they  are  faftened  one  to  another. 

The  thigh  has  but  one  bone,  which  is  the  greateft  and  longeft  in  the  whole 
body.  In  its  fuperior  extremity,  the  head  is  round,  to  which  a flender  part  is 
added,  called  the  neck;  from  the  neck  are  two  apophyfes  produced,  to  w'hich 
the  mufcles  galled  rotatores  are  faftened,  and  therefore  they  are  called  trochan- 
ter^. The  lower  part  of  the  thigh  has  two  low  prominences  or  heads  called 
condyli,  a cavity  being  left  betw-een  of  a thumb’s  breadth,  through  which  the 
veffels  pafs,  with  a nerve  of  the  fourth  pair,  which  cavity  alfo  admits  the  middle 
and  eminent  apophyfes  of  the  tibia,  or  leg:  in  like  manner  the  condyli  are  received 
by  the  cavities  of  the  leg,  by  a loofe  articulation,  called  ginglymus  i the  inner 
of  thefe  heads  is  more  thick,  the  outer  more  broad  and  flat.  The  upper  part  of 
this  articulation  is  called  the  knee,  the  hindermoft  the  ham. 

The  patella,  or  knee-pan,  is  fomewhat  round,  about  two  inches  broad ; plain 
■without,  having  many  holes,  but  within  bunched,  and  there  covered  wdth  a car- 
tilage; its  fubftance  in  young  children  is  cartilaginous,  but  in  grown  perfons 
bony;  its  figure  is  almoft  like  a buckler  or  fhield ; its  fituation  is  upon  the 
jointing  of' the  thigh  and  leg,  where  the  knee  is  compaffed  with  a membranous 
ligament,  the  patella  excepted.  It  grows  to,  ’ and  is  faftened  by,  certain  thick 
tendons  of  fome  mufcles  of  the  thigh ; as  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth,  mufcles, 
which  extend  the  tibia,  and  pafs  by  the  knee  to  it,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
fore- knob  of  it:  its  ufe  is  taken  from  its  fituation,  being  fet  before  the  thigh- 
, bone  and  tibia,  to  ftrengthen  the  articulation,  left  the  thigh-bone,  in  going  down 
anv  hill,  fliould  flip  out  forwards  ; as  alfo  to  defend  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles. 

The  fliank,  or  leg,  is  compofed  of  two  bones;  the  one,  being  the  inner  and  the 
greater,  is  called  tibia;  the  fibula.  Tibia,  the  lhank-bone,  has  in  its  upper 
part  a procefs  in  the  middle,  which  is  received  by  the  cavity  of  the  thigh-bone.  It 
is  joinechto  die  thigh-lione  by  ginglymus  : \hefbula  only  cleaves  to  the  tibia,  and 
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touches  not  the  thigh-bone.  In  the  lower  part  ther^  is  an  apophyfc  void  of 
flelh,  fticking  out  with  a bunch  near  the  foot,  which  is  called  malleolus  internus, 
the  inner  ancle-bone;  as  the  procefs  of  the  fibula  is  called  malleolus  ext  emus, 
the  outward  ancle-bone.  Fibula,  the  button,  (becaule  it  feeras  to  button  to- 
gether the  mufcles  of  the  fliank,)  which  is  alio  called  the  calf,  is  a fiim 

bone,  being  drawn  along  before  the  tibia  without,  as  the  radius  before  the  culjit. 
The  upper  end  with  its  round  head  lublifts  beneath  the  knee , but  w’ith  its 
hollownefs,  it  receives  the  lateral-knob,  which  is  under  the  epiphyfis  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia.  In  the  middle  there  is  a diftance  between  the  tibia  and  fibula; 
in  which  fpace  is  a thin  broad  ligament,  joining  thel’c  bones  in  longitude,  and 
w'here  alfo  the  mulcles  of  the  feet  are  placed. 

The  bones  of  the  tarfus,  or  inftep,  are  feven.  Jjlragalos,  the  game-bone,  to 
which  are  joined  the  great  and  fmall  focile.  . Fterna,  the  fpur  of  the  foot,  or  heel- 
bone,  into  wdiich  tlie  greateft  and  ftrongeft  chord  or  tendon  in  the  whole  body  is 
inferted.  Os  na'oiculare,  from  its  likenefs  to  a boat ; it  is  long,  bunched  without, 
and  hollow  within,  and  covered  with  a cartilage.  Os'tejfcrce,  or  die-fliaped  bone, 
becaufe  it  hath  fix  fides ; it  is  greater  than  the  reft,  and  placed  before  the  heel, 
joined  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  bone  of  tlie  metatarfus  : in  the  hinder  with  the  heel- 
bone  ; the  other  fides  are  joined  to  no  bones.  Cuneiformia,  calcoidea,  the  wedge- 
like bones,  or  bones  of  the  foot,  are  articulated  with  the  fcaphoides,^  or  os 
naviculare : being  joined,  they  reprefent  a vault ; for  above  they  are  convex, 
beneath  hollow,  to  receive  the  tendons  and  mufcles. 

The  metatarfus,  or  foie  of  the  foot,  has  five  bones,  which  are  folid  without, 
hollow  within,  longer  than  the  bones  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  knit  to  the 
bones  of  the  tarfus.  That  which  ftays  the  great  toe  is  the  thickeft,  that  which 
ftays  the  next  toe  is  the  longeft,  the  next  if  fliorter,  and  the  reft  each  fiiorter  in 
order.  The  low'er  end  of  that  which  ftays  the  great  toe,  is  received  by  the  cu- 
neiforme  majus ; the  fecond  by  the  cuneiforme  minus ; the  third  by  the  third 
wedge-like  bone ; the  other  two  by  the  two  tops  of  the  os  cubiforme. 

The  bones  of  the  toes  are  in  number  fourteen : the  great  toe  has  only  two, 
the  reft  three  a- piece.  They  are  folid  without,  hollow  within ; and  have  three 
joints  and  two  procefles,  anfivering  in  all  things  to  the  bones  of  the  hand.  The 
lowermoft  joints  have  two  knobs,  received  by  the  ends  of  the  middlemoft  joints ; 
the  uppermoft  joints  have  alfo  a deep  hollowmefs,  becaufe  they  receive  the  ends 
of  the  bones  of  the  foot. 

There  are  certain  little  bones  called  fefaminia  or  fefamoidea,  being  almoft 
like  feeds,  both  in  form  and  magnitude,  being  for  the  moft  part  in  number  forty- 
eight.  They  are  round  and  a little  flat,  and  lefs  in  the  feet  than  in  the  hands, 
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excepting  thofc  In  the  great  toe.  They  are  moft  commonly  twelve  in  each  hand,, 
or  twenty-four  in  both  hands,  and  fo  many  in  each  foot.  They  grow  to  the 
tendons  of  the  mufcles  which  move  the  fingers  and  toes,  under  which  they  lie, 
wrapped  up  in  the  ligaments,  and  come  away  in’  cleanfmg  the  bones,  unlefs  great 
care  be  ufed.  The  ufes  of  thefe  fefamoideah  bones  are  to  defend  the  tendons ; to 
ftrengthen  the  joints,  and  preferve  them  from  luxation. 

The  annexed  Plate  demonfirates  the  Skeleton,  or  Bones  of  the  Human  Body, 
which  confifts  of  239,  exclufive  of  the  fefamoideans,  os  hyoides,  and  bones  of 
the  ears  ; which,  being  added,  would  make  ihe  total  number  508. 

1,  Os  frontis,  or  frontal  bone;  2,  futura  coronalis,  or  coronal  future;  3,  ver- 
tex fmifter;  4,  futura  fquamofa ; 5,  procelTus  offis  fphenoides ; 6,  os  temporis, 
or  temporal  bone;  7,  procelTus  raaftoideus;  1,  os  mali ; Q,  olia  nali,  or  bones 
of  the  nofe  ; 10,  1 1,  the  fuperior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones;  a,  vertebree  of  the 
neck;  b,  vertebrse  of  the  back;  c,  vertebras  of  the  loins;  12,  os  facrum ; 13, 
the  fternum,  or  brea.ft-bone ; the  coftas ; 14,  the  clavicula,  or  clavicles ; 15, 
the  fcapula ; lb,  the  humerus,  or  arm-bones ; 17,  the  ulna;  18,  the  radius ; 19, 
the  carpus,  or  wrift;  d,  the  metacarpus;  e,  the  pollex  : i,  offa  digitorum  manus; 
20,  the  os  ilium  ; o,  the  os  ifchium  ; 22,  the  os  pubis ; 23,  tuber  ifchii ; 24,  fora- 
men magnum;  25,  os  femoris ; collum  offis  femoris;  s,  caput  offis  femoris  ; 
2b,  the  trochanter  major ; 27,  the  trochanter  minor ; f,  the  patella;  28,  the 

tibia;  29,  the  fibula;  ti,  the  talus;  30,  the  calcaneus;  3 1 ; the  metatarfus ; z, 
offa  digitorum  pedes.  ' 

Of  the  abdomen,  or  B E L L Y in  GENERAL. 

THE  abdomen  is  all  that  part,  diftinguilhed  within  (by  the  midriff)  from  the 
cheft  to  the  os  pubis.  It  is  bounded  by  the  cartilago  mucronata,  vertebrse  ofthe 
loins,  os  facrum,  hip-bones,  os  pubis,  and  the  baftard  ribs  on  either  fide.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  regions  or  parts ; Firft,  the  upperraoft,  called  epiga/irium,  each 
fide  of  which  is  called  hypochondrium,  lying  under  the  griftles  of  the  fliort  ribs  : 
it  is  bounded  between  the  cartilago  mucronata.  Secondly,  the  middle  part, 
'called  regio  umbilicalis,  w’hich  extends  from  three  inches  above  the  navel  to  three 
inches  below  it : the  lower  part,  called  hypogafrium ; the  lateral  parts  are  called 
inguina,  the  groins  ; in  the  right  fides  of  which,  are  parts  of  the  co/o/rand  ccecum, 
which  are  tied  together ; in  the  left,  a great  part  ofthe  colm  and  inteftinum  rcBuin; 
the  fore-part  of  it  is  called  aqualiculus,  and  the  loweft  part,  which  is  covered  with 
hair,  is  called  pubis,  the  Ihare^  the  hair  begins  to  appear  here  in  girls  about  the 
tweffth  year,  but  in  boys  about  the  fourteenth  year,  of  age.  Under  this  region 
in  women  are  contained  the  bladder,  matrix,  and  mtejiimim  rcShun. 
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The  peritoneum  is  fo  called  from  ftretching  and  fpreading  about,  being  drawn 
over  all  the  parts  between  the  midriff  and  thighs.  Its  original  is  from  the  firft 
formation,  at  the  third  vertebra  of  the  loins,  where  it  is  thicker,  fo  that  it  can- 
not, in  that  place,  be  feparated-  without  breaking.  The  mufclcs  oF  the  belly 
being  taken  away,  the  peritonaeum  comes  to  view ; it  is  tied  above  to  the  mid- 
riff ; below  to  the  fhare  and  flank  bones ; in  the  fore-part  firmly  to  the  tranf- 
verfe  mufcles,  but  chiefly  to  their  tendons  about  the  linea  alba ; behind  to  the 
flefliy  heads  of  thefe  mufcles.  It  is  fpermatical,  cold  and  dry  by  nature,  and  of 
a fiibftance  not  fimple  and  uniform,  but  double  and  unequal  in  thicknefs.  It 
is  a membrane  double  in  all  places,  but  it  is  rnoft  apparent  about  the  vertebra  of 
the  loins,  where,  between  the  duplications,  lie  the  vena  cava,  the  aorta,  and  the 
kidne}'3.  Its  ufe  is  to  fend  connections  to  all  tlie  parts ; to  beftow  coats  upon 
all  the  bowels  of  the  abdomen ; to  give  a covering  to  the  diaphragm,  liver,  and 
fpleen;  to  produce  the  ligament  which  upholds  the  liver;  to  make  a communion 
with  all  the  principal  parts  by  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves;  to  produce  the  omen-  ■ 
turn ; and,  by  its  reduplication,  the  mefentery. 

The  omentum,  or  caul,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  floats  or  fwims  upon  the  guts  : ' it' 
lies  under  the  peiitonaeum,  and  is  fituated  at  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  bottom  of  the 
ftomach ; in  fome  it  ceafes  at  the  navel,  in  others  it  falls  below  the  navel,  and 
fometimes  it  reaches  to  the  os  pubis,  where  it  is  inferted.  It  is  a thin  membrane, 
endowed  with  much  fat,  double,  and  disjointed.  In  men,  when  it  defeends  into 
the  ferotum,  it  caufes  the  rupture  epiplocele,  which  happens  rnoft  commonly  on  the 
left  fide,  becaufe  it  is  extended  rather  to  the  left  than  the  right  -fide.  Its  fub- 
ftance  is  membranous,  that  it  might  admit  dilatation  and  extenfion  ; it  is  compaCl:, 
to  hinder  the  diffipation  of  the  internal  heat,  and  to  expel  the  external  cold  : it  is 
tied  to  the  ftomach,  being  a middle  part  between  the  colon  and  the  fpleen.  Its 
ufes  are  to  cherifh  and  ftrengthen  the  internal  heat  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ; 
to  give  nourilliraent  to  the  parts  in  time  of  famine ; to  contain  the  humours  flow- 
ing from  the  inteftines,  which  the  glandulous  cannot  receive  wholly  at  one  time; 
to  pi  op  up  the  branches  of  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  ftoniacli,  duodenum,  colon, 
and  fpleen ; and  to  generate  the  fat. 

The  ftomach,  called  I'entriculus,  from  its  cavity,  is  fituated  in  the  epigaftrium,  a 
place  encompafied  with  no  bones,  that  it  might  ftretch  the  more  eafily,  immedi- 
ately under  the  midriff,  which  it  touches,  fo  that,  if  it  be  too  full,  it  caufeth  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  by  hindering  the  motion  of  it.  In  the  fore-part  and  on  the 
right  fide,  it  is  covered  with  the  hollow  of  the  liver ; in  the  left  by  the  fpleen  ; fo 
that  the  ftomach  is  as  it  were  between  two  fires,  bending  a little  towards  the  left 
hypochondrium,  and  towards  the  back  part  it  leans  on  the  aorta,  the  cava  and 
the  pancreas,  which  helps  its  heat.  It  is  lefs  in  women  than  in  men,  to  mve  way  to 
31.  U 
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the  diftentioii  of  . the  matrix,  and  it  is  corapofed  of  three  tunicles ; the  outwardmoft 
is  common  from  the  peritonseum,  and  is  the  thickefi: ; the  middlemoft  is  proper  to 
itfelf,  and  flefliy;  the  innermoft  is  from  the  dura  meiiinx,  and  wrinkled,  as  alfo 
hairy  like  a piece  of  filk  : this  is  continued  with  the  tunicle  of  the  oefophagus,  mouth, 
and  lips,  that  nothing  may  be  received  in  which  is  ungrateful  to  the  ftomach : 
hence  it  is,  that,  when  choler  is  in  the  ftomach,  the  tongue  is  bitter  and  yellow'. 
It  is  fpongy,  and  has  paflages  like  fliort  fibres,  from  this  inner  furface  to  the  out- 
ward, that  the  thinner  chvlus  mav  be  the  better  detained.  The  inmoft  coat  ferves 
chiefly  for  fenfe;  the  middlemoft  for  the  office  of  motion;  and  the  third,  that  it 
might  be  as  a covering  for  the  whole.  The  ftomach  has  two  orifices,  and  both  of 
them  in  the  upper  region  thereof ; the  left  is  callhd  os  Jiomachi ; the  right  the pi/lo- 
riis,  or  porter : the  os  Jiomachi,  or  left  orifice,  has  orbicular  fibres,  that,  the  meat 
and  drink  being  once  received  within  the  capacity  of  the  ftomach,  it  may,  by  a 
natural  inftinct,  exadtly  flint  up  the  m.outh  of  the  ftomach,  left  the  fumes  and  heat 
fhould  break  out,  which  might  not  only  go  into  the  brain  and  breed  dileafes  there, 
but  alfo  hinder  concodfcion.  The  right  orifice  is  of  equal  height  with  the  other,  left 
the  meat  and  drink  fhould  flip  through  before  they  are  digefted.  It  is  not  wide 
like  the  former,  becaufe  it  is  to  tranfmit  the  elaborated  chyle,  which  is  done  by 
the  ftrength  of  the  ftomach,  in  contradting  itfelf.  Wherefore  the  befides 

its  tranfverfe  fibres,  has  a thick  and  compaQ:  circle,  reprefenting  the  fphindter 
mufcle,  that  it  might  the  more  eafily  fliut  and  open.  The  ftomach  has  arteries 
from  the  ramus  ccdiacus,  which  accompany  every  vein,  -that  blood  may  be  fupplied 
from  the  heart  for  nourifhment  of  the  part ; it  has  like  wife  many  nerves ; viz. 
two  in  its  orifice  from  the  ftomach  branches,  which  being  produced,  after  they 
have  run  back  in  the  thorax,  and  furnifhed  the  lungs  and  pericardium,  are  cover- 
ed with  ftrong  membranes.  Thefe  fo  crofs  one  another,  that  they  are  carried  ob- 
liquely, and  wdthout  doubt  Avith  greater  fafety.  The  right  branch  compaffes  the 
fore  and  left  part  of  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach ; the  left  branch,  the  hinder  and 
right  part  of  the  fame  : from  thefe,  branches  of  nerves  are  fent  downwards,  to  the 
very  bottom ; a branch  goes  from  the  left  nerve,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  fto- 
mach, to  the  pylorus,  which  it  infolds  with  certain  branches,  and  goes  to  the  hol- 
low of  the  liver ; other  two  nerves  alfo  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  from  the 
branches  which  run  along  by  the  roots  of  the  ribs.  Hence  it  is,  that,  when  the 
brain  is  hurt,  the  ftomach  is  fick,  and  falls  a-vomiting,  as  in  a vertigo,  hemicrartia, 
&c.  alfo,  when  the  ftomach  is  affedled,  the  head  and  brain  are  ill,  or  afflicted  with 
pain ; and  by  reafon  that  the  orifice  of  the  ftomach  is  fo  compafled  with  nerves, 
as  if  it  Avere  altogether  made  of  nerves,  it  becomes  of  a moft  exquifite  fenfe; 
and  hence  it  is  that  vomiting  fo  often  fucceeds  in  many  difeafes,  where  there  is 
^ confent  of  parts  with  the  ftomach.  The  ftomach  is  the  feat  of  imngep,  and 
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does  the  firft  of  all  parts  feel  the  want  of  food;  (afterwards  the  other  parts  by 
faintnefs  and  univerfal  debility;)  for,  the  blood  being  fpent  upon  the  nouritli- 
menl  of  the  body,  the  fibres  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  ftomach  arc  con- 
tracted, and  fo  this  pain,  which  is  called  hunger  and  thirft,  is  caufed. 

The  inteftines,  or  guts,  begin  at  the  pylorus,  and  end  in  the  anus  or  fundament. 
They  are  called  inteJUna,  or  inwards,  becaufe  they  are  in  the  inmoft  feat  of  the 
bod}'.  They  are  of  a round  figure,  that  they  might  the  better  contain  the  nou- 
riftiment ; of  a membranous  fubftance,  the  better  to  have  conftriCtion  and  dila- 
tation ; and  indeed  their  fubftance  is  almoft  the  fame  with  the  ftomach,  hiiving 
three  coats  ; The  firft  common  and  external,  being  bred  immediately  from  the  incfen- 
tcriuni,  but  mediately  from  the  peritunceum.  The  fecond,  which  is  the  middlc- 
moft,  is  proper,  being  membranous,  ftrong,  and  furnilhed  with  flelliy  fibres. 
The  third,  which  is  the  innermoft,  is  alio  'proper,  nervous,  and  lined  witli  a 
crufty  fubftance,  framed  of  the  excrements  of  the  third  concoCtion  of  the  «^uts, 
glazed  as  it  were  with  a mucus,  or  phlegmatic  fubftance,  bred  in  the  firft  con- 
coction, by  which  excoriation  is  not  only  hindered,  when  fliarp  humours  pafs 
through  the  guts,  but  alfo  by  its  affiftance  the  expulfion  of  the  faeces  is  further- 
ed. This  internal  membrane  has  fuch  a crufty  fubftance,  that  the  mouths  of  tlie 
meferaic  veins  might  not  be  ftopped,  and  that  neither  they  nor  the  coat  itfelf 
might  be  made  callous  by  the  continual  thoroughfare  of  the  chyle.  The  fibres 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  fmall  guts  are  oblique,  but  of  the  external  coat 
tranfverfe ; becaufe  thefe  are  appointed  for  the  retention  and  .expulfion  of  the 
chyle ; but,  in  the  thick  guts,  the  inner  coat  has  tranfverfe  fibres,  the  outward 
has  oblique  and  ftraight,  becaufe  they  are  appointed  for  the  expulfion  of  the 
excrements  ; the  inner  membrane  alio  of  the  fmall  guts  is  full  of  wrinkles,  to  ftay 
the  chylus  from  paffing  too  foon.  As  to  the  length  of  the  inteftines,  they  are  in 
general  fix  times  as  long  as  the  whole  body:  it  is  wonderful  that  the  guts  (of  fo 
great  a length)  flrould  be  comprehended  in  fo  fmall  a compafs,  as  that  they  are 
not  above  a fpan  diftantfrom  the  centre.  They  have  a motion  which  is  periftaltic, 
or  the  worm-like  motion,  by  which  they  move  themfelves  all  over  by  a contraction 
from  the  upper  parts  downwards ; moreover  they  have  many  turnings  and  wind- 
ings or  bendings,  which  ferve  to  keep  the  nutriment,  till  the  concoClion  is  per- 
fectly finiftied,  and  chyle  diftributed. 

The  mefentery  is  To  called,  becaufe  it  is  the  middle  of  the  guts.  It  is  one  ia 
number,  but  divided  into  two  parts,  the  meJareum^xxA  mejocolon.  By  the  mejarturn, 
the  fmall  guts  are  knit  together ; by  the  mejocolon  the  thick  guts  are  tied. together. 
The  fubftance  of  the  mefentery  is  a double  membrane,  one  above  another.  Its 
fituation  is  in  the  middle  of  tlie  abdomen,  fticking  to  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of 
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the  vertebrjB  by  ligaments,  whence  it  is  original : for  it  antes  from  the  firft  and 
third  vertebrce  of  the  loins,  where  membranous  fibres  are  produced  from  the  pe- 
ritoneum, which  turn  into  ftrong  membranes.  The  veflels  of  the  mefentery 
are  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves,  which  pafs  to  and  from  the  guts,  between  the 
membranes.  The  veins  are  called  meferaiccs,  and  they  are  two-fold,  v\z.  fdJi- 
guinecE-  and  lathee,  both  which  are  almoft  innumerable.  The  vence  farigumece,  or 
mejeraicce,  receive  the  blood  from'  the  arteries,  after  nourhhing  the  parts,  and 
fo  convey  it  back  again  to  the  liver.  The  EieiKZ  laBeee,  afeending  from  the  guts,  and 
carrying  the  chyle,  do  .centre  in  the  glandules,  or  receptacles  of  the  chyle.  Thefe 
glandules  of  the  mefentery,  are  to  prop  up  and  fupport  fundry  diftributions  of 
the  branches  to  the  vena  porta  and  arteria  mag7%a  ; and  hence  it  is,  that  about  the 
centre  of  the  mefentery  are  the  greateft  kernels,  becaufe  there  is  the  diftribution 
of  the  greater  and  more  colledled  veflels:  if  thofe  become  feirrhous,  an  atrophy, 
or  extenuation  of  the  whole  body,  viz.  a wafting  leannefs,  and  pining,  follows, 
becaufe  the  paffing  of  the  chyle  is  hindered,  whereby  the  nourifliment  of  the 
body  is  loft,  Their  fubftance  in  men  is  glandulous  and  folid,  like  other 
glands  of  the  mefentery,  watered  as  it  were  with  the  vaence  laSleae,  yet  capable  of 
chyle  in  their  leaft  corners.  Their  connedtion  is  in  the  hinder  part  to  the  ver~ 
tebree  lumhares : in  the  fore-part  they  are  joined  to  the  mefentery  by  fmall  milky 
branches,  which  carry  the  chyle  to  thefe  fountains  or  receptacles.  The  ufe  of 
thefe  milky  glandules  is  to  receive  and  contain  the  chyle  coming  from  the  vence 
latteee  of  the  mefentery:  as  alfo  to  digeft  and  prepare  it  by  the  help  of  the 
neighbouring  hot  veflels,  viz.  the  artery  and  vein,  and  then,  being  prepared, 
to  thruft  it  out  into  the  thoraices,  and  other  parts,  as  the  liver,  vyhich  is  eafliy 
proved  by  ligature;  for,  if  thefe  laSiecz,  whether  in  the  thorax  or  going  to' the 
liver,  be  bound,  they  always  Iwell  on  that  fide  next  to  the  glandules  or  mefen- 
tery,  and  grow  empty  on  the  other  fides:  they  alfo  fqueeze  out  the  feruin,  be- 
ing feparated  from  the  chyle  in  that  light  preparation,  and  expel  it  either  into 
the  reins  adjacent  to  them ; or  into  the  emulgent  arteries,  to  which  they  fend 
branches;  or  into  the  capfulae  atrabilarias,  appointed  for  melancholy ; or,  laftly, 
into  the  doubling  oi  the  peritonaeum,  in  which  they  abide,  which  is  foraetimes  the 
caufe  of  the  dropfy  afeites  : and  herein  we  have  the  rcafon  why  a dropfy  is  many 
times  ended  by  diuretics  and  diflblved  by  urine ; and  how  thofe,  who  are  ex- 
treme drinkers,  do  fo  immediately  evacuate  what  they  have  drunk ; for  that  the 
ordinary  way  through  the  liver,  heart,  arteries,  emulgent  veins,  ureters,  and  blad- 
der, is  vaftly  longer,  and  more  tedious : hence  alfo  the  caufe  is  fe'en,  why,  in  a real 
diabetes,  the  drink  fo  voided  through  the  bladder  in  a very  fliort  fpace,  as  it 
is  received,  without  change  of  conflftency,  colour,  tafte,  crfmell;  hence  too  ap- 
pears 
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pears  the  reafon  of  the  atrophia  of  the  parts,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  thorax,  which 
draw  the  chyle  out  of  the  milky  receptacles;  for  that  they  are  fometimes  pref- 
fed  together,  whereby  the  diliribution  of  «he  chyle  is  obftruaed:  fometimes 
alfo  they  are  indamed',  tumified,  and  affliacd  with  a fchirrhus.  Hence  it  is  that 
litbontriptic  or  nephritic  medicaments  do  prefenlly  eafe  fuch  as  have  a pain  in 
their  reins : as  tikewile  cantharides,  and  fuch  as  excite  to  luft,  do  immediately, 

Mlthou-t  (topping  romp  to  tt'o  cmulgont  cimt  . tpcimdlic  ; 

becaufe  that,  in  the  accuftomed  journey,  (much  the  longer  way,)  the  virtue  of 
the  medicaments  would  eafily  be  enervated.  And  here  the  reafon  is  obviOus 
why  diuretic  and  nephritic  medicaments  make  fuch  an  impreflion  of  fmsll  and 
colour  in  urine,  as  is  manifeft  in  caflia,  turpentine,  juniper,  afparagus,  and  other 
like  things.  Many  of  the  ladeae  of  the  mefentery,  coming  through  the  greater 
glandules,  and  fides  of  the  portae,  are  grafted  into  the  liver.  Their  entrance 
is  about  the  third  lobe,  to  which  many  of  the  lacteae  from  the  mefentery  and  ap- 
pendices of  the  ftomach  do  come.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  milky  glandules, 
immediately  under  the  diaphragma,  there  arile  as  many  milky  branches  as  there 
are  glandules,  which,  through  the  middle  of  the  fpina,  pierce  the  diaphragma, 
and,  by  mutual  infertion,  two  of  them  are  joined  about  the  firft  vertebrae  of  the 
loins;  another  branch  coming  out  of  the  fecond  glandule,  about  the  twelfth 
vertebra  of  the  back,  enters  a little  above  the  other  infertion ; but  the  third, 
rifing  from  ti)e  third  glandule,  is  to  be  feen  near  the  eleventh  vertebra,  from 
whence  it  arifes  as  a folitary  branch,  through  the  middle  of  the  back,  by  the 
fide  of  the  aorta,  and  the  vein  azygos,  between  both,  under  the  oefophagus,  to  which 
it  is  firmly  knit  by  its  membranes.  Thefe  milky  tkoracics,  departing  from  the 
fpinal,  (about  the  third  or  fifth  vertebra  of  the  back, ) through  the  midft  of  w hich 
they  crept  all  this  way,  turn  a little  to  the  left,  and,  creeping  up  under  the  cefopha- 
gus  and  aorta,  and  under  the  fubclavial  artery  and  the  glandules  of  the  thymus, 
they  go  forward  to  the  left  clavicula  and  left  axillary  vein ; they  enter  the  vein 
juft  where  the  outward  jugular  pours  itfelf  forth  into  the  axillary  aforemention- 
ed. From  lienee  we  learn,  that  thefe  thoracics  carry  the  chyle  out  of  the  milky 
glandules  or  receptacles  of  the  mefentery  to  the  fubclavicals ; but  the  la^c<2  me- 
Jtraica  carry  the  chyle  from  the  inteftines  either  to  the  receptacle  or  to  the  liver ; 
alio  that  the  chyle  goes  not  to  the  head  nor  to  the  joints,  but  is  carried  to  the 
heart  with  the  blood  that  runs  down  in  circulation,  where  it  is  changed  into  the 
fangnineous  humour:  and  hence  the  laQieae  of  the  thorax  receive  their  reftorative 
force  from  nutriment,  cordials,  and  medicaments,  out  of  the  ftomach  or  oefopha- 
gus, by  the  glandulse  la61e»,  and  carry  them  ftraightway  to  the  heart:  whence  it. 
is,  iliat  drinking  vinegar,  wine,  cordials,  and  other  like  things,  fo  immediately 
2 1.  X caufes 
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caufes  the  ftrength  to  be  reftored ; and  prefently  at  meat  a man  is  ftrengthened, 
and  his  hunger  ftayed  ; this  virtue  is  conveyed  by  the  milky  branch  which  is  near 
the  cefophagus,  and  the  (hort  paffage  of  the  reft  of  the  laCtese,  to  the  heart : alfo 
vulnerary  potions  and  peftoral  drinks  come  a fliorter  and  furer  way  to  the  heart 
and  lungs,  to  which,  by  the  long  w’ay  about  through  the  bowels  and  veins,  they 
could  not  come  fo  fafe  and  fecure;  and  by  the  fame  reafon  poifons  as  fvviftly 
overcome  the  hewrt,  infeft  tVie  vital  fpirifs.  and  dcftroy  their  harmony. 

The  liver  is  an  organic  part,  and  an  inftrument  of  the  blood,  (both  for  generat- 
ing and  perfecting  it,)  feated  in  the  abdomen,  juft  under  the  diaphragma^  or  mid- 
riff, in  the  right  hypochondrium,  about  a finger’s  breadth  diftance  therefrom ; is  co- 
vered by  the  ribs  for  fafety,  but  covers,  or  lightly  refts  upon,  a great  part  of  the 
Itoraach.  It  is  divided  as  it  were  into  two  parts  by  the  umbilical  vein,  which  after 
the  birth  ferves  it  for  a ligament.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  original  oi'  beginning  of  the 
veins,  becaufe  therein  the  roots  of  the  two  greateft  veins  appear  difperfed,  viz,  of 
the  cat>a  porta,  as  roots  implanted  in  the  earth  ; alfo  here  are  to  be  feen  in- 
ferted,  trunks  and  branches  of  ihevena  la£lea,  arifingfrom  the  pancreas  nx/entei'iL 
It  is  a great,  thick,  and  hard,  body ; of  a red  colour,  confiding  of  a fubftance 
jiroper  to  itfelf,  fitted  and  ordained  for  that  end.  It  differs  from  the  livers  of 
lieafts,  in  that  it  has  feldom  any  lobes,  yet  the  hollo^v  part  of  it  has  a filfure  or 
chink,  where  the  umbilical  vein  is  implanted.  Its  magnitude  is  exceeding  great, 
beyond  all  the  other  vifcera;  and  bigger  in  man  than  in  any  other  living  creature, 
the  proportion  of  body  being  confidered  ; and  this  feems  to  be  neceflaiy,  confider- 
ing  the  noble  ufes  and  functions  to  w'hich  it  is  ordained.  The  action  of  the  liver  is 
fanguification ; for  the  chyle,  being  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  vena  laCteae,  is 
there  fanguified,  or  made  chymiis  ; for  the  fubftance  of  the  liver  doth  not  only  fuf- 
tain  the  veins,  but  is  alfo  the  efficient  of  fanguification,  and  of  perfecting  the  blood 
by  its  circular  motion  ; and,  together  with  the  blood,  it  generates  natural  fpirits. 

The  gall-bladder  and  choler-channel  are  fituated  on  the  right  fide  of  the  liver, 
in  the  under  or  hollow  part  thereof.  The  branches  of  both  thefe,  together  withr 
4he  branches  of  tjie  vena  porta,  are  ©omprehended  in  a common  bladder,  called 
cap/ula.  Thefe  branches  oiiheveJicafeUis,  us  choledochus,  ot  biliarius,  being 

detained  in  the  liver,  are  difperfed  through  its  whole  parenchyma,  every  where  in- 
cluded in  the  aforenamed  cap/ula,  which  is  red,  about  the  thicknefs  of  an  artery, 
and  takes  its  original  from  the peritonaum.  The  gall-bladder  is  a vefTel  long  and 
round,  much  like  a pear,  hollow,  furniflied  with  a double  membrane.  Its  magni- 
tude is  fmall,  compared  to  the  fpleen  or  kidneys,  being  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  in  fome  perfons  nearly  three  inches.^  The  ufe  of  the  gall  is,  1.  to  caufe  a new 
and  more  perfeCt  fermentation  of  the  chyle ; S.  to  prick  the  guts  by  its  fharpnefs> 

to 
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to  ftir  up  their  periftaltic  motion,  that  they  may  drive  down  the  chyle,  and  expel 
the  excrements ; 3.  to  mix  with  tlw;  chyle  in  fuch  proportion,  that,  being  converted 
into  blood,  the  blood  might  thereby  be  kept  from  congelation. 

To  illuftrate  this  fubjecl  more  amply,  we  have  fubjoined  a reprefentation  of 
the  liver  of  a new-born  child,  where  AAAA  reprefents  the  circumference  of 
the  liver ; BBBB,  the  lower  part  of  the  liver,  in  which  there  are  feveral  irre- 
gularities ; C,  the  gall-bladder ; D,  the  umbilical  vein,  running  with  a fingle 
trunk  from  the  navel  to  the  liver ; EEE,  the  finufes  of  the  vena  portae,  into 
which  alone  the  umbilical  vein  inferts  itfelf,  with  a fingle  trunk ; F,  the  trunk 
of  the  vena  portae  cut  off;  GGGG,  the  principal  branches  of  the  finus  of  the 
vena  portae  diftributed  through  the  liver,  which  become  confpicuous  w'hen  a 
fraall  part  of  the  fuperficies  of  the  liver  is  abraded  off ; H,  the  trunk  of  the  vena 
cava;  II,  the  canalis  venofus,  or  du6tus  venofus,  arifing  from  the  finus  of  the 
vena  portae ; over  againft  the  ingrefs  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  inferting  itfelf 
into  the  vena  cava : this,  in  the  uterus,  carries  a great  part,  and  probably  the 
greater  part,  of  the  blood  which  goes  through  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  liver  of  the 
foetus,  by  a large  paflage  to  tlie  vena  cava  and  the  heart ; but  this,  after  the  birth 
of  the  foetus,  gradually  grows  narrower  and  clofes ; K,  the  entrance  of  the  umbi- 
lical vein  into  the  finus  of  the  vena  portce.  To  this  defeription  of  the  external 
part  of  the  liver,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  of  its  blood-velTels,  together 
\vith  their  numerous  ramifications,  freed  from  the  parenchymatous  fubfiance.  Fig, 
I.  reprefents  the  under  fide  of  thefe  vefTels;  A,  being  that  part  of  the  liver  which 
lies  next  to  the  back  ; B,  its  right  fide  ; C,  its  anterior  edge ; D,  its  left  fide ; E, 
the  vena  cava,  where  it  paffes  through  the  diaphragm;  E I,  E 2,  E 3,  its  three 
principal  branches,  diftributed  almoft  through  the  whole  liver;  F,  the  vena 
portae  turned  upwards,  that  other  veffels  may  be  more  eafily  feen ; F 1 , F 2, 
F 3,  F 4,  four  branches  of  the  vena  portae  diftributed  to  feveral  quarters  of 
the  flat  part  of  the  liver,  but  the  fifth  branch  is  not  obferved  on  this  fide; 
G,  the  gall-bladder ; H,  FI,  the  vena  un)b  licalis  become  a ligament ; I,  the 
dufitus  communis  choledocbus;  K,  the  canalis  venofus,  now  performing  the 
office  of  a ligament;  L,  the  trunk  of  the  verva  cava  defeendens;  a fmall 
portion  of  the  membrane  invefting  the  liver;  b,  that  part  of  the  diaphragoj 
which  furrounds  the  vena  cava;  c,  biliary  dufit;  d,  the  cyftk  dua;  e,  the 
place  where  thefe  veffels  meet ; the  hepatic  artei’y ; o,  o,  the  hepatic  nerves ; 

A A pi  common  capfula  laid  open ; q,  q,  the  lymphasdufils ; w,  m,  /tz, 
&c.  the  final  lev  branches  of  the  vena  portae;  «,  «,  w,  the  fraall  branches  of  the 
vena  cava. 

The  fpleen,  or  milt,  is  fituated  in  the  left  fide  under  the  fbort  ribs,  over 
' . 5 againft 
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againft  the  liver,  and  under  the  midriff,  between  the  ribs  and  the  ftomach,  near 
to  the  back  part.  Its  colour  in  new-born  infants  is  red,  becaufe  they  have  been 
fed  with  elaborate  blood;  but  in  thofe  of  ripe  age  it  is  of  a darkifn  red  colour, 
and  (binetinies  almoft  ftlackifli.  It  is  conne6ted  by  thin  membranes  ariling  from 
the  peritonaeum  to  the  peritonaeum  itfelf,  caul,  and  to  the  left  kidney,  and  Ibme- 
tiraes  allb  to  the  feptum  or  diaphragma.  The  action  and  office  of  the  fpleen  is 
not  to  be  either  the  receptacle  or  the  place  of  the  generation  of  mekmcholy,  (as 
feverai  learned  men  have  thought,)  nor  to  make  blood,  (as  many  others  have  ima- 
gined,) but  to  highly  perfect  the  blood  already  made,  that  it  may  ferve  as  a fer- 
ment um,  both  to  the  daily  generated  chyle  and  all  the  reft  of  the  blood  in  he 
body : the  excrementitious  blood,  which  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  ipleen,  if  it 
be  thin  and  watery,  is  purged  out,  firft  by  the  arteries,  not  only  to  the  guts,  but 
alfo  to  the  kidneys,  by  the  emulgent  veins  ; hence,  in  difealies  of  the  Ipleen,  the 
urine  is  many  times  black,  in  which  cafe  we  commonly  adrainifter  diuretics.  Se- 
condly, by  the  ftomach;  whence,  in  the  fcurvy  and  a quartan  ague,  the  fick  fpits 
exceedingly;  but,  if  this  excrementitious  blood  be  thick  and  earthy,  it  is  voided 
direStly  by  the  anus  by  proper  arteries  from  the  guts,  by  which  means  the  ordure 
is  black;  as  alfo  by  the  internal  hteinorrhoidal  veins,  as  the  great  Hippocrates 
hath  often  fhown. 

The  reins,  or  kidneys,  are  fituated  under  the  liver  and  fpleen,  by  the  loins,  be- 
tween the  two  coats  of  the  peritonaeum,  at  the  fides  of  the  cava  and  aorta,  under 
which  very  great  nerves  lie  hid,  and  reft  upon  the  mufdes  of  the  thigh : whence 
it  is  that,  a ftone  being  in  the  kidneys,  a nurabnefs  is  felt  in  the  thigh  and  leg  of 
that  fide.  The  left  Tidney  is  for  the  moft  part  higheft ; the  right  is  loweft  to  give 
-way  to  the  liver,  reaching  by  its  end  the  third  vertebra  of  the  loins.  They  confift 
of  a fubftance  folid,  fleihy,  thick,  hard,  and  compaCt,  almoft  as  the  heart,  but  not 
fo  fibrous.  They  are  connected  by  an  external  membrane  from  the  peritonmum 
to  the  loins  and  diaphragm;  by  the  emulgent  veffels  to  the  cava  and  aorta;  and 
by  the  ureters  to  the  bladder.  The  right  kidney  is  tied  to  the  citcum,  fometimes 
alfo  to  the  liver ; the  left  to  the  fpleen  and  colon ; hence  pains  of  the  reins  are 
exai’pcrated  by  plenty  of  wind  and  excrements.  The  colour  of  the  flelli  of  the 
kidne3^s  is  red;  and  through  their  hollowed  fides  are  carried  the  emulgent  veins 
and  arteries,  proceeding  from  the  trunks  of  the  cava  and  aorta;  they  have  alfo 
emulgent  arteries,  which  are  large,  and  derived  from  the  bunk  ,of  the  aorta, 
which  carry  blood  for  nourilhment,  and  that  therefrom  the  ferum  (which 
is  plentiful  in  the  arterial  blood)  may  be  feparated;  they  have  allb  one  very 
• fmall  nerve  on  each  fide,  which  fprings  from  the  ramus  ftomachicus,  proceeding 
from  the  par  vargum,  andis  inferted  into  the  proper  membrane  of  the  kidney; 

whence 
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whence  arifes  the  fympath}'  between  the  ftomach  and  reins ; and  that  they  who 
are  difeafed  in  the  kidneys,  by  the  ftone  or  fome  other  diftemper,  are  for  the  iiioft 
part  tick  at  ftomach,  and  troubled  with  vomiting.  The  ufe  of  the  kidneys  is  to 
attrafl  the  fanguineous  feroiity  by  the  emulgent  arteries,  that  fo  the  mafs  of  blood 
may  be  cleanfed : which  blood,  going  through  thefe  velTels,  is  always  carried 
through  the  branches  of  the  eraulgents,  dilTeminated  abroad  through  the  whole 
parenchyma  of  the  kidneys,  and  runs  at  length  into  very  Imall  paflagcs,  fo  that 
at  laft  the  wheyifli  humour  is  thruft  quite  out  into  the  flefh  of  the  kidneys,  the 
good  blood  remaining  partly  to  nourifli  them,  and  partly  to  return  by  the  little 
emulgent  veins,  w'hich  are  open  into  the  cava,  and  fo  to  the  heart.  The  fcrous 
part  is  ftrained  through  the  papillary  caruncles,  which  have  holes  into  the  branches 
of  the  ureters,  and  afterwards  grow  together  into  one  cavity  or  expanfion  of  the 
ureter,  into  which  the  ferum  is  emptied : through  the  ureters  it  palles  into  the 
bladder,  where  it  becomes  urine. 

The  deputy-kidneys^  or  black-choler  cafes,  are  fo  feated,  that  they  reft  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  kidneys,  on  the  outfide,  where  they  look  towards  the  vena  cava, 
being  covered  with  fat  membranes.  In  figure  and  fubftance  they  for  the  moft  part 
referable  the  kidneys,  fave  that  their  flelh  is  a little  loofer : fo  that  they  feem  like 
little  kidneys  refting  upon  the  great  ones.  They  have  an  apparent  internal  cavity, 
furnithed  w'ith  a dreggy  and  black  humour : and  are  ftrongly  connected,  where 
they  reft,  to  the  external  membrane  of  the  reins,  and  to  the  feptum  tranjverfam,  to 
W'hich  they  commonly  ftick  in  difTe6tion. 

The  ureters  are  white  veflels,  like  veins,  but  thicker,  w’hiter,  and  more  ner- 
vous ; confifting  of  a fingle  membranous  fubftance,  inclofed  in  a duplication  of 
the  peritonaeum.  They  are  as  long  as  between  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  com- 
monly as  thick  or  wide  as  goofe-quills  : but  in  the  difle£tion  of  perfons  troubled 
with  the  ftone,  they  have  been  fo  wide  as  to  admit  of  two  fingers,  Their  origin 
is  in  the  kidneys,  w'ithin  whofe  cavities  they  are  divided  into  nine  or  ten  little 
pipes  or  channels,  w'hich  are  fitted  to  the  little  flefliy  teats,  or  carunculee papillares, 
that  they  may  diftil  the  ferum  into  the  pelvis,  or  bafon,  or  large  cavities  of  the 
ureters  within  the  kidneys.  -The  ureters,  defeending  within  the  duplicature  of 
the  peritoneum,  upon  the  mufcles  of  the  loins,  to  the  bladder,  are  inferted  ob- 
liquely into  its  neck ; then,  afeending  upwards  between  its  membranes,  they 
perforate  the  innermoft  coat  together,  and  through  the  fame  hole  they  both  en- 
ter the  bladder : in  the  implantation  of  the  ureters,  two  little  membranes  or 
valves  are  placed;  like  the  valves  in  bellows,  ftiutting  up  the  palTages  of  the 
ureters,  fo  that  the  urine  cannot  go  back.  They  receive  fmall  veins  and  arteries 
from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  nerves  from  the  petr  vagum,  and  marrow  of 
the  loins.  Their  ufe  is  to  convey  the  urine  from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder. 
3T  Y The 
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The  bladder,  or  receptacle  of  urine,  is  feated  between  the  duplicature  of  the 
peritonaeum,  in  the  cavity  of  the  hypograftrium,  which  is  called  pelvis,  or  the 
bafon  : which  in  a man  lies  between  the  os  pubis  and  inteftinum  rectum ; in  a 
woman,  bcUveen  the  os  pubis  and  the  neck  of  the  womb.  Its  figure  is  oval  or 
globical,  that  it  might  hold  the  more  ; from  the  bottom  it  is  by  little  and  little 
ftraitened  into  a narrow  neck.  Its  magnitude  is  various ; and,  according  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  lungs,  fuch  is  the  greatuefs  of  the  bladder ; and  fuch  animals  as 
have  no  lungs  have  no  bladder : man,  according  to  his  magnitude,  has  of  all 
living  creatures  the  greateft  bladder.  Its  fubftance  is  partly  membranous,  for 
ftrength  fake,  as  alfo  that  it  might  extend  and  vvrinkle  together.  It  has  two 
membranes,  and  one  mufcle,  wTich  moft  anatomifts  make  to  be  a third  membrane, 
and  not  a mufcle.  The  bottom  is  faftened  to  the  peritonaeum,  and  to  the  navel, 
by  a middle  ligament  called  urachus,  and  the  two  navel-arteries  dried  up.  The 
neck  of  the  bladder  is  tied  in  men  to  the  intejiinum  return ; but  in  women  to  the 
vagina  uteri,  or  neck  of  the  womb,  and  to  the  neighbouring  hip-bones.  The 
bladder  has  three  holes ; two  a little  before  the  neck,  where  the  ureters  are  in- 
ferted,  and  a third  in  the  neck,  through  wLich  the  urine  is  voided.  The  neck  is 
flefliy  and  fibrous,  furniihed  with  a f'phindter  mufcle  to  purfe  it  up,  that  the  urine 
may  not  pafs  out  againft  our  will ; in  men,  this  neck  is  long,  narrow,  and  wreathed, 
becaufe,  being  placed  under  the  bodies  w’hich  conftitute  the  yard,  it  runs  upwards 
under  the  fhare-bones,  from  the  fundament  to  the  origin  of  the  yard.  In  women 
it  is  fhort  and  broad,  ftretched  forth  downwards,  and  implanted  above  into  the 
neck  of  the  womb.  The  bladder  has  arteries  from  the  hypogaftrica  in  men,  and 
from  thofe  which  go  from  the  neck  of  the  womb  in  women ; by  thefe  it  is  nou- 
rifned ; it  has  veins  alfo  from  the  vena  hypogaftrica  implanted  into  the  fides  of 
its  neck,  varioufly  difleminated  through  the  bladder,  which  are  mutually  con- 
joined one  w ith  another  and  with  the  arteries  by  open  holes,  that  nutritive  blood 
may  return ; and  it  has  nerves  from  the  par  vagura,  and  from  the  medulla  of  the 
os  facrum. 

The  fpermatic  veffels,  in  men  called  vq/a  preparantia,  are  two-fold,  viz.  the 
two  fpermatic  veins,  and  the  tw’o  fpermatic  arteries.  The  right-fide  vein  fprino-s 
from  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava,  a little  below  the  rife  of  the  emulgent,  other- 
wife  it  muft  go  over  the  aorta,  and  then  there  would  be  danger  of  breaking ; or, 
at  leaft,  by  reafon  of  the  pulfation  of  the  artery,  the  venal  blood  might  be  hin- 
dered. Both  the  feminal  arteries  arife  from  the  trunk  of  the  aorta,  about  two 
inches  diftant  from  the  erauHents : thefe  veffels,  being  a little  diftant  one  from 
another,  are  tied  together,  by  a thin  membrane  from  the  peritonaeum.  Thefe 
fpermatic  preparers  are  greater  in  men  than  in  women,  and  the  arteries  are 
greater  than  the  veins,  becaufe  very  much  heat,  vital  fpirit,  and  arterial  blood, 
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are  requifite  to  make  feed.  Thefe  veffels  are  carried  obliquely  above  tlie  ureters 
to  the  groins;  but  in  their  progrefs  they  are  joined  by  infinite  anaftomofes  or  in- 
ofculations : fo  that  the  arteries  are  fo  coupled  within  the  coats  of  the  veins,  as  it 
they  were  but  one  veflel,  and  they  are  knit  together  by  a membrane  ariling  from 
the  peritonseura,  and  afterwards  carried  to  the  beginning  of  the  tefticles,  like  a 
tendril  of  a vine,  being  fo  interwoven  that  a curious  eye  cannot  diftinguifli  a vein 
from  on  artery.  This  intertexture  of  veins  and  arteries,  being  the  twiftings  of  the 
vafa  preparantia,  makes  a long,  thick,  glandulous,  but  hard,  cord,  called  corpus 
varicofum,  which  is  without  any  remarkable  cavity.  Thefe  vefieis  do  not  pafs 
through  the  peritonaeum,,  as  in  dogs,  but  are  carried  between  its  double  coat, 
with  a fmall  nerve  from  the  par  vagum  and  the  mufcle  cremafter,  and,  paffing  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tefticle,  end  at  the  vas  deferens.  Thefe  arteries  carry  blood 
and  fpirits  (in  whofe  admirable  windings  they  are  more  elaborated)  to  the  tefticles, 
from  whom  they  have  a virtue  feminal : with  this  blood  the  ftones  are  nouriflied, 
and  part  of  it  becomes  feed : the  veins  are  clofely  interwoven  with  the  arteries 
about  the  tefticle,  and  joined  to  them  by  mutual  anaftomofe,  that  they  may  carry 
back  the  blood  which  remains  under  the  left  emulgent,  or  to  the  vena  cava  on  the 
right  fide,  from  whence  the  fpermatic  vein  commonly  fprings.  If  one  or  both 
the  fpermatic  arteries  be  injured,  or  wanting,  as  they  are  fometimes,  fuch  perfons 
doubtlefs  cannot  get  children,  but  muft  necelfarily  be  barren* 

The  tejiicles  in  men,  are  glandulous  bodies,  flaggy,  fpongy,  foft,  and-  white; 
without  any  cavity,  full  of  fmall  veins  and  arteries,  fuch  as  are  not  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  Their  figure  is  oval,  but  it  fometimes  varies,  according  to  the 
turgency  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  veflels.  The  right  tefticle  is  hotter,  and 
better  concofts  the  feed,  than  the  left : becaufe  the  former  receives  the  artei’ial 
blood  immediately  from  the  aorta,  the  latter  from  the  emulgent.  They  are 
feated  externally  vvithout  the  abdomen,  under  the  belly,  at  the  root  of  the  yard, 
in  the  ferotum  or  covering ; being  commonly  in  men  anfwerable  to  the  bignefs 
of  a fmall  hen’s  egg.  The  membranes  being  taken  away,  the  fubftance  of  the 
tefticle  comes  in  fight,  upon  which,  atlnvart,  is  placed  a fmall  bod}^,  called  cor- 
pus vermforme,  to  the  one  end  whereof  cleaves  the  vas fpermatkum  deferens,  the 
carrying  fpermatic  veflel,  which  enters  into  the  fubftance  of  the  tefticle,  and 
empties  the  feminal  matter  thereinto : from  the  other  end  ai'iles  the  vas  ejacu- 
latorium,  which  in  the  beginning  is  full  of  turnings  and  windings,  and  cleaves 
fiimly  to  the  tefticle  by  its  ends,  being  loofe,  and  feparate  in  its  njiddle. 
They  have  veflels  of  all  forts,  veins  and  arteries  from  the.  feminal  veflels,  and 
a large  nerve  from  the  par  vagum:  fometimes  alfo  they  have  two  nerves  from  the 
twenty-firft  pair  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  which,  being  conjoined  with  the  fperma- 
tic veflels,  are  carried  with  them  through  the  produftion  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
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diffeminated  into  the  tunides.  They  have  on  each  fide  one  proper  mufcle,. 
called  cremajttr  ox  fufpenjor ; and  a common  mufcle,  from  the  membrane  of  the 
fcrotum,  called  darlos.  The  tefticles  have  alfo  feveral  tunides,  coats,  or  cover- 
ings ; of  which  two  are  common,  three  proper  to  themfelves  only.  The  firft 
coat  (which  is  to  defend  the  part)  is  conftituted  of  the  Ikin  and  fcarf-fldn,  and 
is  called  fcrotum,  or  burja  fcroti,  becaufe  it  is  like  a purfe  or  bag  : it  is  soft, 
wrinkled,  and  void  of  fat:  having  in  its  lower  part  a line  according  to  the 
length  thereof ; which  divides  into  a right  and  left  part,  and  is  called  futura, 
or  a Team,  The  fecond  common  coat  connfts  of  a flelhy  membrane,  fpringing 
from  the  membrana  carnofa,  which  is  here  thinner  than  in  other  places,  and 
full  of  veins  and  arteries,  and  is  called  dartos : this  by  many  is  comprehended 
under  the  term  fcrotum.  The  firft  proper  coat  is  called  vaginalis,  the  fcabbard- 
coat ; and  dicoides,  from  its  thinnefs,  which  is  yet  ftrong  and  full  of  veins,  arifing 
from  the  procelTes  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  cleaving  to  the  dartos  by  many  mem- 
branous fibres,  whence  its  exterior  part  is  rough,  its  interior  fmooth.  The  fe- 
cond proper  coat  is  called  erythroides,  becaufe  of  its  rednefs : it  has  fome  flelhy 
fibres  from  the  cremafter,  from  which  it  is  propagated,  and  is  fpread  over  the 
vaginalis.  The  third  and  innermoft,  called  albiginea,  arifing  from  the  coat  of  the 
fpermatic  veflels,  immediately  encompalTes  the  fubftance  of  the  ftones,  and  as 
it  were  binds  the  fame,  being  white,  thick,  and  ftrong.  The  ufe  of  the  tefti- 
•cles  is  to  elaborate  the  feed,  and  to  make  it,  by  their  heat  and  inbred  faculty  : 
for  the  eflicient  caufe  of  the  feed  is  the  proper  parenchyma  of  the  tefticles,  both 
in  regard  of  their  hot  and  raoift  temper,  and  of  their  fpecific  property  ; for,  the 
blood  being  prepared,  they  convert  it  into  feed ; what  remains  over  and  above 
ferves  for  nourilhment  of  the  part,  and  the  remainder  is  conveyed  back,  by  the 
fpermatic  veins,  to  the  heart. 

The  vafa  deferentia  are  the  veflels  carrying  away  the  feed ; and  thefe  begin 
at  the  tefticles,  and  end  at  the  root  of  the  yard,  whither  they  carry  and  ejaculate 
the  feminal  humour ; being  in  number  two,  on  each  fide  one.  Now  thefe  va- 
fa deferentia,  called  alfo  meatus  feminales,  are  divided  into  three  parts;  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end ; under  which  are  comprehended,  the  paraf- 
tatce,  the  vafa  ejaculatoria,  the  veficulcc  feminales,  and  the  profiat(E.  The 

parafiatce,  or  affiftants,  are  the  beginnings  of  the  vafa  deferentia.  Their 

fubftance  is  of  the  middle  nature,  between  that  of  the  tefticles  and  that  of 
the  vafa  ejaculatoria,  being  within  glandulous  and  fpongy,  but  without  mem- 
branous. They  have  their  origin  in  the  ftones,  making  many  anaftomofes 
there,  with  the  vafa  preparantia,  by  means  of  innumerable  fmall  pipes,  or  white 
fibres.  The  ufe  of  the  parafata  is  to  perfefit  and  finilh  the  feed,  by  a virtue 
which  they  receive  from  the  tefticles  ; and,  while  the  feed  is  lodged  in  them, 
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frequent  luftis  not  provoked.  The  mfa-cjaculator\a  are  the  middle  of  the  vafa  de- 
fercntia,  properly  fo  called-;  thefe  convey  the  feed  from  the  paraftatac  or  corpora 
varicofa  to  the  veficulaj  feminales.  Their  fubftance  is  white  and  nervous  : their 
figure  long  and  round,  with  an  obfeure  cavity  or  hollownefs  : their  fituation  is 
partly  in  the  tefticles,  partly  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  above  the  os  pubis  or 
diare-bone ; for  they  run  upwards,  and  are  knit  to  the  vafa  preparantia  by  a 
thin  membrane,  and  fo  are  carried  along  to  the  flanks  and  fliare-bone,  which  for 
that  purpofe  have  a flight  cavity.  After  being  turned  back  downwards,  they  pafs 
above  the  ureters,  and -under  the  hinder  part  of  the  bladder ; above  the  inteJUnum 
rc6iam,  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  they  are  on  each  fide  widened,  and  there  con- 
ftitute  the  ferainal  bladders.  Vijiciilce  Jhmnahs^  the  lerainal  bladders,  are  the  end 
or  termination  of  the  vafa  deferentia;  after  the  conftitution  of  thefe  bladders, 
thefe  carrying-vefTels  are  united  into  one  fmall  palTage,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
pioftatas.  Thefe  bladders  are  many  in  number,  like  little  cells,  and  feem  to  make 
on  each  fide  one  remarkable  great  and  winding  one,  for  that  they  go  one  into 
another,  much  refembling  a bunch  of  grapes.  Their  fubftance  is  nervous,  and 
they  are  feated  between  the  ligaments  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  by  the  fides 
of  the  vafa  ejaculatoria  a little  before  thefaid  veflels  grow  thick  and  unite,  d'heir 
ufe  is  to  contain  the  feed  being  pcrfe6led,  and  to  referve  the  fame  till  the  time  of 
coition,  that  fo  there  may  be  a fufficiency  for  generation.  The  profi  t t a,  ftanders- 
before,  ftoppers,  or  condu6tors,  are  two  certain  caruncles  (in  which  the  vafa  dc' 
ferentia  terminate)  manifeftly  differing  from  the  veficulte  feminales  in  ufe,  form; 
fituation,  and  magnitude.  Their  fituation  is  at  the  root  of  the  yard,  above  the 
fphinfter  of  the  bladder,  on  each  fide  at  the  neck  thereof.  Their  fubftance  is 
fpongy,  yet  harder  and  whiter  than  other  kernels,  and  they  are  alfo  covered  with 
a thicker  membrane,  being  of  exq.uifite  fenfe,  that  they  might  caufe  pleafure  in 
coition.  They  are  flat  before  and  behind,  but  round  on  the  fides ; their  magnitude 
is  ufually  as  big  as  a walnut,  and  they  are  open  by  certain  pores  into  the  urethra  or 
urinal  paflage,  which  is  evidently  apparent  in  fuch  as  have  died  of  a gonorrhoea, 
where  tliey  have  been  dilated,  and  in  whom  the  feat  of  that  difeafe  did  lodge. 
Their  ufe  is  to  contain  a vifeous  and  llippery  humour,  to  moiften  the  urethra,  for 
the  more  eafy  and  fpeedy  paflage  of  the  feed  ; and  they  alfo  ferve  to  flay  the  in- 
voluntary effufion  of  the  feed,  and  to  hinder  its  regurgitation  being  once  emitted. 
They  terminate  in  a fmall  caruncle  upon  the  urethra,  which  as  a valve  ferves  to 
binder  the  coming  of  urine  into  them  ; under  and  by  this  caruncle,  on  each  fide, 
there  are  inconfpicuous  holes,  or  pores,  through  which  the  feed  pufles  into  the 
urethra,  juft  as  quickfilver  pafles  through  leather,  which  it  docs  by  virtue  of  its 
being  replete  with  a vaft  quantity  of  fubtil  and  penetrating  fpirits.  In  thefe  pores 
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of  the  proftatee,  and  in  the  feminal  bladders,  the  feat  of  a virulent  gonorrhoea 
lies  ; and  therefore,  if  they  be  broken,  hurt,  or  dilated,  either  by  a catheter  put- 
ting into  the  bladder,  or  by  any  other  means,  there  follows  immediately  an  in- 
curable gonorrhoea.  The  diftance  between  the  root  of  the  fcrotum  and  the  podex 
is  called  : this,  as  well  as  the  pubis  and  fcrotum,  is  furnilhed  with  hair, 

becaufe  glandules  are  placed  here,  which  abound  with  plenty  of  humidity,  a part 
of  which  they  fend  to  the  Ikin  for  the  generating  thereof. 

The  penis,  or  yard,  is  an  organical  part,  long,  and  roundith,  but  broader  on 
the  upper  fide  than  where  the  urethra  is,  being  the  male  inftrument  of  genera- 
tion, and  appointed  for  the  evacuation  of  the  feed  and  urine.  It  is  feated  under 
the  os  pubis,  exactly  in  the  middle,  becaufe  it  is  only  one  in  number.  Its  mag- 
nitude is  extremely  various  in  different  fubjedls,  being  for  the  raoft  part  larger 
than  ordinary  in  little  men ; alfo  in  fuch  as'  have  large  nofes,  for  the  proportion 
of  the  yard  very  much  anfwers  that  of  the  nofe ; in  fuch  as  have  thick,  full, 
large,  beards ; and  in  Etliiopians,  or  blackamoors.  It  confifts  of  a fcarf-lkin, 
flethy  membrane,  and  a proper  fubftance  of  its  own  ; but  is  void  of  fat  even  in 
the  fatteft  men,  left  thereby  its  moft  exquifite  fenfe  ftiould  be  dulled.  Its  proper 
fubftance  is  four-fold  : firft,  the  urethra ; fecondly,  the  glans  ; thirdly  and  fourth- 
ly, the  two  nervous  bodies,  one  on  each  fide.  The  urethra,  or  paffage  of  the 
urine  and  feed,  is  a pipe  of  a nervous  fubftance,  of  the  fame  bignefs  from  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  (to  which  it  is  joined)  to  the  end  of -the  yard,  or  beginning 
of  the  glans,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  glans  it  has  a greater  hollownefs.  Its  fub- 
ftance alfo  is  thick,  loofe,  and  foft,  like  that  of  the  two  lateral  ligaments  or  ner- 
•vous  bodies.  This  urethra  has  alfo  two  membranes,  and  a fubftance  proper  to 
itfelf  The  one  membrane  is  internal,  thin,  and  of  exquifite  fenfe,  with  which 
alfo  the  glans  is  covered  ; this  fprings  from  the  thin  membrane  wLich  clothes 
the  nerves  of  the  yard  : the  other  is  external,  more  thick  and  ftefhy,  and  furniflied 
with  nerves  : the  middle  part,  which  is  its  proper  fubftance,  is  loofe,  fpongy,  and 
black,  that  it  may  be  diftended  or  contracted  with  the  other  parts.  In -the  be- 
ginning of  its  channel  are  thofe  pores  through  which  the  feed  is  ejaculated,  as  alfo 
a little  membrane  or  caruncle  like  a valve  ftretched  before  it,  to  keep  the  feed  and 
urine  from  returning  into  the  fpermatic  veffels.  Its  ufe  is  to  be  the  common  paffage 
of  the  urine  and  feed. 

Balanus,  glans,  the  head  or  nut  of  the  yard,  is  an  hollowed  kernel,  wider  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  external  orifice  : of  a globular  form,  even,  and  compaffed 
with  a circle  or  crown.  Its  fubftance  is  fleftiy,  more  folid  than  the  reft  of  the  yard,  of 
a moft  exquifite  fenfe,  and  covered  with  an  exceeding  thin  meriibrane,  foft  and  red. 
It  is  covered  with  the  reduplication  of  the  external  ikin  of  the  yard  c^WQ^preputhm-, 
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{dputanda,  from  cutting  off,)  the  forellcin  : this  is  that  which  tlie  Jews  cut  oflf  in 
circumcifing.  This  (kin  is  tied  at  the  root  of  the  glans,  by  a certain  ligament, 
called  freenum,  the  bridle,  arifingfrom'a  combination  of  the  tendons  of  theinufcles 
of  the  yard,  and  a nerve,  terminating  in  the  extreme  hollownefs  of  the  nut.  The 
two  nervous  bodies,  or  hollow  ligaments,  one  on  each  fide,  conftitute  the  re- 
maining and  greateft  part  of  the  yard;  the  w-hole  fubftance  whereof  being  like  a 
.thick  fpongy  artery,  ftufl’cd  with  fleflh  Their  external  fubftance  is  long,  thick, 
compa6t,  hard,  and  nervous  ; their  internal  fubftance  is  fpongy,  thin,  ItoUow,  of 
a net-like  texture,  framed  of  innumerable  twigs  of  veins  and  arteries,  of  a dark- 
red  colour,  inclining  to  black,  and  filled  with  a great  abundance  of  black  blood, 
very  full  of  fpirits,  which,  waxing  hot,  caui’es  a diftenfion  and  ere6lion  of  the  yard. 
Thcl'e  two  bodies  (where  they  are- thick  and  round)  fpring  from  the  lower  parts  of 
the  lhare-bones,  or  hipbones,  to  which  they  are  ftrongly  tied  with  two  ligaments. 
In  their  beginnings  they  keep  fome  diftance,  being  feparated  one  from  another, 
almoft  like  a Y,  that  the  urethra  may  pafs  between  them  ; but,  w'hen  they  ceafe 
to  remain  perfcdly  feparate,  viz.  when  they  come  to  the  joining  at  the  ihare-bone, 
they  lofe  near  a third  part  of  their  nervous  fubftance ; yet  they  ftill  remain  diftinft 
by  the  coming  between  of  a fingle  membranous  partition,  called  feptum  liicidum. 
This  membrane  is  white,  thin,  tranfparent,  and  full  of  nervouS  fibres  ; it  arifes  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  commiflure  of  the  os  pubis,  and  upholds  the  faid  two  lateral  li- 
gaments, and  the  urethra,  as  a ftay,  the  like  of  which  is  alfo  found  in  women.  The 
yard  lias  all  forts  of  veffcls,  as  veins,  1.  external,  running  up  and  down  in  the  (kin, 
from  the  pudenda  ; 2.  internal  ones,  from  the  venae  hypogaftricae,  which  are 
fpread  through  its  whole  body.  It  has  arteries,  two  internal  remarkable  ones, 
'arifing  from  the  hypogaftrica,  which  are  inferted  into  the  beginning  of  the  growing 
together  of  the  two  nervous  bodies,  which  are  fcattered  up  and  dowm  according 
to  the  length  of  the  part : but  in  the  middle,  where  the  feptum  lucidum  is  thin- 
neft,  they  fend  branches  through  the  fpaces  of  the  fibres,  the  right  artery  into  the 
left  nervous  body,  and  the  left  into  the  right,  carrying  fpirits  and  blood  to  fill  up, 
erect,  and  nourilh,  the  yard.  It  has  two  nerves  from  the  marrow  of  the  os  facrimi^ 
which  dilTeminate  themfelves  through  all  parts  of  the  yard,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal; afeending  through  the  middle  of  the  forked  divifion,  they  Tpread  thera- 
felves  into  the  mufcles,  the  whole  body  of  the  yard,  and  the  glans,  that  there 
might  be  an  exquifite  fenfe  and  delectation.  It  has  alfo  four  mufcles,  two 
erectors,  and  two  accelerators  or  ejaculators,  under  which  mufcles  lie  hid  the  two 
nervous  bodies. 

The  fpermatic  velTels  in  women  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  men,  and  agree  in 
their  number,  nature,  original,  and  office;  but  they  differ  from  thofe -in  men  in  the 

followino; 
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following  things : firft,  they  differ  in  their  longitude  ; in  women  they  are  lliorter, 
by  reafon  of  the  fliortnefs  of  the  paflage,  but  they  have  more  wreathings, 
windings,  and  turnings,  where  they  make  the  corpus  varicofuin  about  the  tef- 
ticle,  that  the  feed  may  have  a fufficient  ftay  for  its  due  preparation ; fecondly, 
in  their  infertion ; in  women  they  pafs  not.  whole  to  the  tefticlcs,  as  in  a man, 
but  are  divided  in  the  midway  : w'hence  the  greater  part  goes  to  the  tefticles  to 
form  the  corpus  varicofum  ; the  fraaller  part  of  the  womb,  into  whofe  fides  it 
is  diffeminated,  efpecially  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bottom,  to  nouritli  the  w'omb, 
and  the  child  therein  ; and  that  by  thofe  veffels  fome  part  of  the  menftrual  blood 
may  be  purged  forth  in  fuch  as  are  not  wdth  child.  This  fraaller  part  is  tripar- 
tite, being  divided  below  the  tefticle  into  three  branches,  of  which  one  runs  out 
into  the  womb,  as  aforefaid  : the  fecond  is  diftributed  to  the  vas  deferens,  or 
trumpet  of  the  womb,  and  to  the  round  ligament : the  third  creeps  along  the 
fides  of  the  womb,  infinuating  itfelf  along  the  venm  hypogafiricas,  wuth  wliich 
and  the  arteries  they  are  joined  by  anaftomofes  ; thirdly,  the  fpermatic  veins 
receive  the  hypogaftric  arteries  as  they  pafs  by  the  fides  of  the  uterus,  that  the 
blood  might  be  the  better  elaborated  ; and  they  are  intermixed  w ith  many  wonder- 
ful anaftomofes  for  the  preparation  of  feed. 

The  tefticles  in  w’omen  differ  from  thofe  in  men  in  thefe  followins  things  1 in 
fituation,  for  they  are  placed  wdthin  the  hypogaftriuni,  about  two  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  matrix,  in  fuch  women  as  are  not  w'ith  child,  being  tied  by 
certain  ligaments  . 2.  in  magnitude,  for  they  are  lefs  than  the  tefticles  in  men ; and 
by  reafon  of  their  heat  they  are  contracted  after  the  woman  is  fourteen  years  of  age; 
whereas,. before' that  age,  they  are  more  large,  being  full  of  w'hite  juice  : 3.  in  their 
furface,  for  they  are  more  uneven  than  thofe  of  man  : 4.  in  their  figure,  for  they 
are  more  broad  and  flat  on  the  fore  and  hinder  parts ; they  are  alfo  more  hollow, 
and  fuller  of  fpermatic  moifture  ; 5.  in  their  fubftance,  being  fofier;  and,  if  you 
take  off  the  membrane,  you  will  find  tli<3m  conglomerated  or  knobbed  together 
of  divers  little  kernels  or  bladders,  five  or  fix,  or  more,  which  contain  the  thick 
feed  : 6.  in  their  membranes  or  coats,  for,  whereas  men's  have  four  tunicles,  thefe 
have  but  one,  becaufe  they  are  in  a clofer  and  warmer  place;  this' Angle  coat  is 
called  by  Galen  dartos  ; but  where  they  receive  the  feminal  veffels,  theyare  half 
covered  overwuth  the  peri  tonmum ; 7.  in  their  connedlion,  for  theyare  knit  to 
the  fides  of  the  uterus  by  two  manifeft  paflkges,  viz.  by  the  two  upper  ligaments, 
which  are  loofe  and  membranous,  and  out  of  which,  in  the  time  of  coition,  the 
feed  is  caft : 8.  in  their  appendices,  thefe  having  no  paraftatas,  nor  any  cremafters; 
but  are  ftayed  by  the  broad  lateral  ligaments,  called  bat’s  wings.  Their  ufe  is,  the 
fame  as  in  a man,  to  make,  elaborate,  and  perfect,  the  feed. 
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The  ‘va/adcfci'eniia,  in  women,  fpring  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tefticles,  and 
are  either  infeited  witli  a very  fliort  paOage  into  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  or 
dhTeminated  at  t1ic  trumpets  of  the  womb,  with  fundry  exceeding  fmall  fprigs, 
not  much  unlike  the  venae  lacleae,  arifmg  from  the  vafa  preparantia,  and  continued 
with  them,  thom^h  here  changing  their  name  and  ufe.  Their  fubftance  is  firm, 
white,  and  nervous.  They  pafs  by  the  membranous  ligaments  to  the  matrix, 
not  ftraight,  but  wreathed  or  twining,  with  a multitude  of  windings ; that  the 
fliortnefs  of  the  way  might  be  recompenfed  by  fuch  a labyrinth.  Near  the 
tefticles  they  are  broad ; afterwards  they  become  narrower,  and  fmaller ; and 
ai)out  the  womb  they  become  broad  again,  and  are  inferted  into  the  cornua, 
and  capacity  of  it.  Their  ufe  is  partly  to  carry  the  feed  to  the  trumpets  of  the 
womb,  to  be  there  further  perfefited,  and  better  elaborated,  and  to  be  kept  for 
ufe : and  partly  to  carry  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  w here  another  branch 
runs  into  the  neck,  by  which  way  alfo  the  feed  is  voided,  caufing  (by  rcafon  of  the 
length  of  the  way)  the  greater  delegation.  The  tubce  falloplance  (fo  called  from 
tlieir  likenefs  to  a trumpet  of  war)  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  fide,  of  a 
nervous,  white,  thick,  and  hard,  fubftance  ; and  of  a figure  long,  round,  and  irol- 
low.  Thcfe  Spigelius  calls  'oaja  cceca,  becaufe  they  have  but  one  orifice.  They 
arife  from  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  at  one  end,  and,  when  they  have  gone  a little 
therefrom,  they  grow  broader  by  little  and  little,  crifping  themfelves  like  the 
tendrils  of  a vine,  till  they  come  towards  their  ends.  Then,  difmifiing  their  wrin- 
kled crifpations,  and  becoming  very  broad,  they  end  in  a certain  extremity  which 
feems  membranous  and  flefliy  by  reafon  of  their  red  colour,  and  at  laft  become 
very  torn  and  jagged,  having  large  holes  which  lie  always  Ihut,  thofe  gagged  ends 
ever  falling  in  upon  them,  which  notwit hftanding,  if  they  be  opened  and  widened, 
reprefent  the  broad  end  of  a brazen  trumpet.  They  pafs  obliquely  from  the  cor- 
nua ovei  againlt  the  tefticles,  being  carried  by  a membranous  ligament,  and  (as 
it  weie)  half  compafs  the  tefticles,  but  are  diftant  from  them  every  where  about 
half  an  inch,  they  neithei  pioceeding  from  the  ftones  nor  being  inferted  into  them  j 
and,  as  in  theii  beginnings  they  are  open,  fo  in  their  endings  they  are  lliut  up  and 
blind,  not  reaching  to  or  being  inferted  in  any  other  part.  They  are  commonly 
faftened  by  very  thin  membranes,  not  much  unlike  the  wings  of  bats  or  flitter- 
mice,  through  which  many  veins  and  arteries  are  diffeminated  from  the  tefticles 
into  their  hollowneffes ; by  which  the  feed  is  conveyed  from  the  tefticles  into  thefe 
tubcE  or  trumpets.  Their  infection  at  the  bottom  of  the-w'omb  is  large,  whence 
fprings  a nervous  pipe,  ftretched  out  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  trumpet,  that  by 
it  the  feed  may  be  fent  into  the  bottom  of  the  womb  : their  middle  is  capacious 
with  certain  little  cells  or  bladders,  containing  white  feed  ; after  w'hich  they  are 
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wreathed  and  crifped  : their  end  is  narrower  again,  and  blind  as  aforefaid.  Now 
w'hat  the  vejicce feminales  are  in  men  to  preferve  the  feed,  fuch  are  thefe  blind  paf- 
fages  in  women : for  they  are  annexed  to  the  tefticles  by  the  aforefaid  little  mem- 
branes, through  which  many  little  veins  pafs,  and  by  which  the  concofted  feed 
is  carried,  and  here  laid  up  as  in  a ftore-houfe,  where  alfo,  by  the  irradiation  of 
the  virtue  of  the  tefticles,  it  is  yet  better  digefted,  and  made  more  perfedl ; from 
whence,  in  the  time  of  coition,  it  is  by  the  cornua  fent  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb. 

The  uterus,  matrix,  or  womb,  is  an  organical  part,  the  receptacle  both  of  the 
feed  and  of  the  child  : and  it  is  fituate  in  the  middle  of  the  hypogajirium,  called 
pelvis,  the  bafon,  by  the  os  facrum  and  flank-bones,  between  the  intejllniim  reftum 
and  the  bladder.  Its  magnitude,  even  in  virgins  of  big  ftature,  exceeds  not  the 
fi^e  of  a walnut ; but  in  women  with  child  it^dilates  itfelf  into  fuch  a capacity  as 
to  contain  the  child,:  Nature  made  it  at  firft  fmall,  that  it  might  embrace  the 
yard,  and  cherifli  the  feed,  becaufe  it  is  but  little  in  quantity.  Its  figure  is  faid 
to  referable  a pear ; but  the  neck  thereof  refembles  an  oblong  and  round  pipe 
or  channel.  Its  connefilion  is  either  by  the  neck  or  the  bottom  : the  neck  is 
knit  by  its  own  fubftance,  and  by  membranes ; but  the  bottom  by  peculiar  liga- 
ments. On  the  fore  fide  the  neck  is  joined  to  the  vef>.ca  and  the  os  pubis,  by 
membranes  from  the  peritonaeum ; on  the  hind  fide,  to  the  os  fncrum  and  intejii- 
num  reShtni;  but  about  the  vulva  it  grows  together  with  the  anus;  on  the  fides  it 
is  loofely-joined  by  membranes  to  the  peritonmum.  The  fundus,  or  bottom,  is  not 
tied  by  its,  fubftance,  but  is  free ; but  in  its  fides  it  is  faftened  by  two  pair  of  liga- 
ments, which  keep  the  womb  fufpended  or  hanging  loofe.  The  upper  pair  is  broad 
and  membranous,  w;hich  are  joined  to  the  os  ilium,  and  end  in  the  bottom,  near  the 
cornua:  they  are  foft  and  loofe,  that  they  may  diftend  or  contract;  and  byAretaeus 
they  are  likened  to  the  wings  of  bats  : if  thefe  ligaments  or  mufcles  be  loofened  or 
broken,  by  difficult  labour  or  other  violence,  it  may  caufe  the  falling  down  of  the 
womb.  The  two  lower  ligaments  are  red  like  mufcles,  and  round  like  earth-worms, 
and  pervious  to  the  clitoris,  from  whence,  (like  a goofe’s  foot,)  deftitute  altoge- 
ther of  their  bollownefs,  they  fpread  themfelves  upon  the  fore  part  of  the -thigh. 
Thefe  arife  from  the  fides  of  the  bottom  of  the  w'omb,  touching  at  their  begin- 
ning the  vaja  deferentia ; then,  afcending  to  the  groins,  they  pafs  through  the 
productions  of  the  peritonaeum  and  the  tendons  of  the  oblique  defcendent  muf- 
cles of  the  belly,  and  are  partly  obliterated  in  the  membranes  of  the  bones  near 
the  clitoris,  where  they  are  joined,  degenerating  into  a bi'oad  nervous  thinnefs, 
almoft  like  a goofe’s  foot,  as  aforefaid  ; and  partly  run  through  the  inner  part  of  the 
thigh  to  the  knee : hence  it  is  that  women  in  their  firft.  months  going  with  child 
complain  pf  a pain  in  the  infide  of  their  thighs.  The  fubftance  of  the  wmmb  is 
' ' membranous, 
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membranous,  tliat  it  may  be  diftended  or  contrac^^ed  as  need  ihall  require;  it  is  full 
of  wrinkles,  which  in  women  impregnated  are  extended  to\riden  the  womb,  which, 
after  cxclufion  of  the  child,  as  alfo  in  age,  are  again  contracted.  The  membranes 
of  the  womb  are  two,  one  common,  the  other  proper.  The  common  is  doubled, 
and  grows  to  the  Tides  on  each  hand:  it  arifes  from  the  peritonaeum,  and  is  exceed- 
ing thick,  firm,  ftrong,  fmooth  every  where  except  wdiere  the  I'permatic  veffels  en- 
ter, or  the  ligaments  go  out.  The  proper  and  internal  membrane  is  alfo  double, 
between  both  which  there  ai-e  flefliy  fibres,  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  ftomach,  with 
alfo  here  and  there  a kind  of  fpongy  fubftance.  The  womb  has  veins  and  arteries 
accompanying  one  another,  which  are  carried  between  the  tunicles  or  coats  thereof, 
and  caft  out  their  blood  into  its  membranous  pipes,  but  not  into  its  innermoft  ca- 
vity : thefe  veflels  arife  from  above  and  beneath,  viz.  from  the  upper  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  ; for  the  blood  ought  to  come  from  the  whole  body,  that  the 
whole  may  by  the  monthly  terms  be  purged,  and  that,  in  the  time  when  a woman  is 
impregnated,  the  child  might  be  nouriflied.  Thofe  which  defeend  from  above  run 
all  the  w omb  over,  efpecially  in  the  fundus  or  bottom,  being  derived  from  the  fper- 
niatic  veffels,  or  thofe  by  which  the  vafa  preparantia  are  conftituted,  as  alfo  from 
tlie  haemorrboidal  branch,  whence  is  the  great  confent  between  the  womb  and  the 
fpleen:  the  left  ends  alfo  of  the  veins  and  arteries  are  joined  wdth  the  right  ends,  that 
the  right  fide  may  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  bipod.  Through  the  arteries  (in  wo- 
men not  with  child)  the  menftrual  blood  always  flow’s : w’hat  is  not  thus  evacuated 
returns  back  again  to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  which  are  joined  to  the  arteries  by 
many  anaftomoles.  The  veins  and  arteries  that  come  from  beneath,  which  are 
larger  than  the  former,  fpring  from  the  ramus  hypogajlricus  of  the  cava  and  aorta^ 
and,  running  through  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  lower  part  of  the  bottom,  are  every 
where  joined  wdth  the  fuperior  ones  by  manifold  anaftomofes.  The  mouths  of  thefe 
veflels  enter  into  the  cavity  of  the  fundus,  w'hich,  in  the  time  of  the  flowing  of  the 
terms,  are  opened,  and  gape,  and,  becaufe  they  refemble  cups  or  faucers,  are  called 
acetabula  or  cotyledones:  to  thefe,  when  a woman  is  with  child,  the  placenta  is  joined, 
which  receives  the  blood  for  nourhhment  thereof.  And,  becaufe  thefe  branches 
are  carried  to  the  neck  of  the  womb,  by  them  women  which  are  with  child 
fometimes  alfO' void  their  courfes.  It  is  furnilhed  with  many  nerves  from  the  par 
vagwn,  and  the  nerves  of  the  os  facrum,  which  run  to  the  os  uteri  and  parts 
about  the  vulva  for  dele6lation  fake,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fundus,  as  affo 
to  the  upper  part  thereof,  where  they  are  interwoven  like  a net ; hence  arifes 
the  great  fympathy  betw’een  the  womb  and  the  brain.  The  ufe  of  the  womb  is 
to  attract,  receive,  retain,  preferve,  and  cherilh,  the  feed,  in  order  to  concep- 
tion; and  after  conception  to  contain,  and  nourifla  the  foetus  till  the  time  of 

\ birth. 
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birth.  The  fiiort  neck  of  the  womb,  which  is  its  inner  neck,  is  that  which  con- 
tains the  orifice  leading  immediately  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb  ; this  orifice  is 
a hole  not  large,  but  fuch  as  may  admit  a probe  or  large  quill,  and  like  a mouth 
maybe  dilated' or  purfed  in;  this  entrance  is  but  a tranfverfc  line,  w'hich  when 
it  is  exaaiy  opened  becometh  round  : this  hole  after  conception  is  fo  clofely 
fluit,  that  it  will  not  admit  the  point  of  a bodkin ; but  at  the  time  of  delivery  it 
opens  itfelf  wide,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  infant,  be  it  ever  fo  great. 
The  cavity  of  the  neck  is  rough,  arifmg  from  wrinkles,  whofe  edges  tend  inwards, 
left  the  feed  which  has  been  call  in  fliould  flow'  out  again,  as  is  feen  in  fuch  bar- 
ren women  as  have  the  flipperinefs  of  the  womb.  The  fundus,  or  bottom,  is  the 
moft  capacious  part  of  the  womb,  leated  above  the  os  pubis,  that  it  may  be 
there  diftended.  The  external  furface  of  the  womb  is  fmooth  and  even,  covered 
as  it  were  with  a kind  of  humidity  ; its  inner  furface  is  full  of  porofities,  which 
are  mouths  through  which,  in  time  of  a woman’s  breeding,  blood  paflbs  out  of 
the  veflcls  of  the  womb,  to  nourifti  the  child.  '\yithin  the  oriflce  of  the  inner 
neck  grows  a caruncle,  which  exactly  Ihuts  the  hole  ; in  which  caruncle  are  to 
be  feen  pores  w'hich  feem  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  x>qfa  deferentiu,  terminating  at 
the  neck.  This  neck  of  the  womb  is  opened  in  fuperfoetation,  in  an  abortion,  in 
an  ejection  of  a falfe  conception,  but  efpecially  after  a wonderful  manner  at  the. 
time  of  child-birth,  when  it  is  widened  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  child-: 
at  this  (faith  Galen)  we  may  wonder,  but  we  cannot  underftand  it ; therefore  it  is 
our  duty  to  acknowledge  the  wifdom  and  power  of  him  that  made  us.  The  ex- 
ternal or  greater  neck  of  the  womb,  called  firms  pudoris,  is  a long  channel,  hol- 
low, (even  while  the  child  is  in  the  womb, ) and  fituate  between  the  vulva  and  in- 
ternal oriflce  of  the  wmmb,  being  that  paflage  which  receives  the  penis  in  coi- 
tion. Its  flgure  is  long,  (^nearly  feven  inches, ) hollow,  (large  enough  to  entertain 
the  penis,)  and  wrinkled  within  : but  its  length  and  widenefs  are  hardly  deter- 
minable : fome  fay  it  is  as  wide  as  the  inteftinuin  rectum,  but  it  is  longer  or 
fliorter,  wuder  or  narrow'er,  according  to  the  luft  of  the  woman,  the  penis  being 
always,  in  coition,  clofely  embraced  by  it.  Its  fubftance  is  a hard  and  nervous 
kind  of  flefli,  and  a little  fpongy  like  the  yard,  wrinkled  within  (chiefly  in  the 
upper  part)  that  it  might  be  occalionally  dilated.  Laftly,  towards  the  middle  or 
external  part  of  this  greater  neck,  in'the  fore  and  upper  part,  near  the  vulva,  is 
the  infertion  of  the  bladder  into  fight,  that  from  thence  the  urine  may  be  voided 
by  the  meatus  urinarius,  w’hich  is  lliort  and  flrait,  but  dilatable  ; it  is  without 
covered  with  a flelhy  fphincter,  but  within  black,  and  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the 
urethra  in  men. 

The  membrane  called  the  hymen  is  the  fign  or  flower  of  virginity,  becaufe  it 
can  be  found  in  none  but  virgins:  it  is  called  the  flower  of  virginity  from  the 
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blood  which  which  flows  in  the  firft  aClion  of  coition.  That  there  is  fuch  a thing  is  not  to 
be  doubted ; it  was  the  legal  fign  of  a virgin  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as 
Mofes  has  at  large  declared,  Dent  xxxii.  13-21.  Secondly,  it  was  a received  and 
known  thing  in  all  the  eaftern  countries,  as  Leo  Africanus  affirms ; and  the  great- 
eft  anatomifts  conclude,  that  in  virgins  who  have  ul’ed  no  violence  to  the  part, 
nor  have  it  fretted,  eaten,  or  broken,  by  any  defluxion  of  fliarp  humours,  it  is 
never  wanting.  What  it  is,  we  now  come  to  enquire  into.  lirft,  fome  fay  it  is 
a tranfverfe  membrane,  and  they  are  indeed  in  the  right : but  they  who  would 
have  holes  in  it,  like  a fieve,  are  deceived.  Secondly,  others  lay  it  is  a tranfverfe 
membrane,  going  acrofs  the  neck  of  the  womb,  a little  above  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  which  refifts  the  firft  entrance  of  the  penis,  thirdly,  Sebizius  faith, 
that,  if  this  membrane  is  abfent,  wc  muft  reft  in  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  neck  and 
other  marks,  which  being  widened  in  the  firft  coition,  pain  and  effufion  of  blood 
follow,  by  reafon  of  the  Iblution  of  the  continuity.  Fourthly,  Severinus  Pinasus 
(whofe  opinion  is  the  neweft  of  all)  faith,  that  the  four  myrtle-fhaped  caruncles, 
tied  together  by  a fmall  membrane,  placed  in  the  outer  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  are  the  true  hymen  fo  much  fought  after;  and  without  doubt  Pinasus  is  in 
the  right : to  tliis  Bauhinus  agrees ; and  Bartholinus  faith,  that  he  could  find  no 
other  in  a young  girl  carefully  diffe6ted.  It  is  fituate  in  the  neck  of  the  wo  ub, 
juft  behind  the  infertion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  a little  more  inwards;  but 
its  fituation  does  now -and  then  vary  a little:  there  this  membrane  goes  acrofs 
the  cavity,  much  like  the  diaphragraa,  or  midriff.  As  to  its  figure,  it  has  a hole 
in  its  middle,  big  enough  to  receive  a pea,  by  which  the  menftrual  blood  pafies : if 
it  be  without  any  hole,  fo  that  the  courfes  cannot  flow,  thence  come  difeafes,  and 
(if  it  be  not  opened)  at  laft  death.  It  is  connefted  orbicularly  to  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  as  if  it  grew’  out  of  the  fame,  w’here  it  is  thicker  than  in  the  middle  ; its 
fubftdiice  is  partly  membranous,  partly  flefhy,  yet  not  very  thick:  it  is  inter- 
laced with  many  little  veins,  which  being  broken  in  the  firft  coition,  pain  and 
bloodlhed  follow,  even  as  they  do  in  fome  men,  where  the  frasnum  or  bridle  of 
the  penis  (being  exceeding  (hort  and  ftraight)  is  torn  or  rent  afunder.  Its  ufe  is 
to  defend  the  internal  parts  from  injury;  as  alfo  to  be  the  fign  of  virginity. 

The  vulva  is  the  external  privity,  which  is  that  which  offers  itfelf  to  fight  before' 
diffe£iion,  being  located  under  the  fore-region  of  the  os  pubis.  The  more  principal 
internal  parts  are  the  wrinkled  chinks,  the  four  myrtle-fliaped  caruncles,  the  orifice 
of  the  urinary  paffage,  and  the  clitoris  : the  more  external  parts  are  the  wings,  the  * 
lips,  the  great  chink,  and  the  pubes  or  hairy  part.  The  wrinkled  and  inward  chinlc 
is  the  immediate  mouth  of  the  larger  neck  of  the  womb,  lying  behind  the  myrtle- 
ibaped  caruncles ; it  is  of  a reafonable  largenefs,  and  framed  by  nature  to  ftay  the 
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feed  caft  into  the  neck  from  too  quickly  flipping  out.  The  myrtle-lhaped  carun- 
cles are  placed  fo  as  to  appear  in  a quadrangular  form,  one  at  each  corner : one  of 
them  is  placed  before  or  above  in  the  circumference  of  the  hole  of  the  urinary  palfago 
to  Ihut  the  fame,  it  being  largeft,  and  forked,  that  it  might  receive  the  end  of  the 
meacus  urinarius,  and  hinder  external  things  from  entering : the  fecund  is  oppolite 
to  the  former,  and  is  fltuate  below : the  two  remaining  ones  are  placed  collaterally : 
their  figure  refembles  a myrtle-berry  : their  magnitude  is  various  in  different  fub- 
jefts:  their  fubftance  is  framed  of  the  reduplication  of  the  flefliy  neck  of  the  womb, 
being  partly  flefhy,  partly  membranous  : they  are  connected  with  membranes  or 
valves  : their  ufes  are  for  titillation  in  the  time  of  coition,  and  alfo  immediately  to 
Ihut  the  orifice  of  the  neck,  that  air,  duft,  nor  any  other  matter,  may  enter.  The 
orifice  of  the  urinal  paffage,  is  a hole  under  the  clitoris  above  the  neck  : through 
this  women  make  water,  and  it  feems  to  be  fliut  with  a kind  of  flefhy  valve. 

The  clitoris  is  called  by  fome  nympha,  by  others  tentigo,  by  others  the  woman’s 
yard,  becaufe  it  refembles  a man’s  yard  in  figure,  fubftance,  compofition,  reple- 
tion with  fpirits,  erection,  and  fituation.  Its  figure  is  fomewhat  like  the  glans 
and  praeputium  of  the  penis;  but  it  is  commonly  fmall,  being  feated  in  the 
middle  of  the  os  pubis  in  the  upper  and  former  end  of  the  foffa  magna,  where 
the  aim  or  nyraphm  meet ; but  in  its  beginning  for  the  moft  part  it  lies  hid  un- 
der the  nyraphae,  and  afterwards  fticks  out  a little.  Its  fubftance  is  like  that  of 
a man’s  yard,  confifting  of  two  nervous  bodies  hard  and  thick,  but  within  full 
of  a black  fpungious  matter,  as  in  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  yard.  The  two 
lateral  ligaments  arife  from  the  internal  knob  of  the  ifchium  : the  third  is  be- 
tween thefe,  fpringing  from  the  joining  of  the  os  pubis.  Its  mnfcles  are  the  fame 
in  nature  and  number  with  thofe  of  a man.  Its  extremity  is  the  glans,  which 
has  a fuperficial  hollownefs,  but  not  bored  through ; this  is  covered  with  a very 
thin  fltin  as  a preputium,  which  fprings  from  the  joining  of  the  nymphae.  It  has 
veins  and  arteries,  common  to  it  and  the  privity,  and  a nerve  from  the  par  vagum 
larger  than  its  body  might  feem  to  require,  to  give  it  an  exquifite  fenfe,  and  caufe 
erefilion.  In  this  is  the  feat  of  dele6tation  and  luft  The  ales  or  nymphcc,  com- 
monly called  wings,  appear  when  the  two  lips  are  fevered,  being  two  productions 
made  of  afoftand  fpongy  flelh,  and  the  reduplication  of  the  cutis,  and  fituated  at 
the  fides  of  the  neck  between  the  two  lips : being  joined  above,  they  compafs  the 
clitoris  : they  are  in  number  two ; in  colour  red  like  a cock’s  gills  ; in  figure  alraoft 
triangular,  but  much  refemble  a cock’s  comb ; in  fubftance  partly  membranous, 
partly  flefhy.  Their  ufe  is  the  fame  with  the  caruncles,  as  alfo  to  convey  the  urine 
ftraight  out,  that  it  might  not  wet  the  lips.  The  lahia,  or  lips,  are  two  in  number,  by 
which  the  internal  parts  are  covered : they  are  conftituted  of  the  common  tegu- 
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tnents  of  the  body,  and  a great  deal  of  fpongious  fat:  the  lower  joining  of  thefe 
lips  is  in  virgins  fomewhat  ftraight,  and  feems  of  a ligamentous  fubltance  for 
firmnefs,  but  in  married  women  it  is  loofe,  and  in  luch  as  have  had  a child  ftill 
loofer.  The  or  rima  magna,  begins  at  the  os  pubis,  and  is  not  much  above 

an  inch  diftant  from  the  anus,  which  being  much  larger  than  the  inner  chink, 
or  cavity  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  this  is  ieen  as  foon  as  ever  the  lips  are  drawn 
afide  : in  the  fofla,  the  lips  being  opened,  two  holes  appear,  (but  fcarcely  vifible,) 
out  of  which  a whitifli  or  w'heyifti  juice  iffues.  In  this  fofla,  are  alfo  two  colla- 
teral chinks,  the  right  and  left,  which  are  between  the  lips  and  the  wings.  The 
pubcSj  called  alfo  monticuli  vene?'isy  is  the  part  where  the  hair  grows,  and  is  pro- 
perly termed  the  privity:  being  longifti  hillocks,  foft,  and  of  a fubftance  the 
like  w'hereof  is  not  to  be  found  again  in  the  w'hole  body,  being  partly  fkin, 
partly  fpongy  flefli,  placed  upon  a portion  of  hard  fat. 

The  membranes  infolding  the  child  in  the  womb,  are  the  iirft  things  which  are 
bred  in  the  womb  after  conception,  to  defend  the  more  excellent  part  of  the  feed : 
their  efficient  caufe  is  the  formative  faculty,  joined  with  the  heat  of  the  womb  : 
thefe  in  human  kind  are  in  number  only  two,  viz.  the  amnios  and  the  chorion,  to 
which  latter  belongs  the  placenta,  or  womb^cake.  All  thefe  together  make  that 
which  we  call  fecundine,  or  after-birth.  It  is  fo  called,  beeaufe  it  is  the  fecond 
habitation  of  the  child  next  the  womb;  and  alfo  beeaufe  it  comes  away  by  a 
fecond  birth,  after  the  child  or  firft  birth.  Amnios  (from  its  foftnefsand  thinnefs) 
is  the  firft  membrane ; it  is  the  thinneft  of  the  tunicles,  Mfbite,  foft,  tranfparent, 
and  furniffied  with  fome  low  fmall  veins  and  arteries,  which  are  difperfed  within 
its  foldings.  It  compafles  the  child  immediately,  and  cleaves  alrooft  every  where 
to  the  chorion,  efpecially  at  the  ends ; and  is  united  in  the  middle  thereof,  about 
the  placenta,  where  the  vafa  umbilicalia  come  forth,  but  is  eafily  feparated  from 
the  chorion.  It  contains  within  it  plenty  of  humidity  and  humours,  in  which 
the  child  does  as  it  were  fvvira,  that  fo,  1 . the  child,  floating  therein,  may  be  the 
higher,  and  lefs  burthenfome  to  the  mother.  2.  That  the  child  may  not  ftrike 
againft  any  of  the  neighbouring  hard  parts.  3.  That  the  membranes  being 
broke,  and  this  humour  running  out  at  time  of  birth,  makes  the  child’s  way, 
through  the  neck  of  the  womb,  fmooth,  flippery,  and  eafy.  This  humour  thus 
falling,  is  what  midwives  call  the  breaking  of  the  water.  Part  of  the  amnios  does 
now  and  then  hang  about  the  head  of  the  child,  and  then  the  infant  is  faid  to  be 
born  with  a caul : fome  take  this  for  a prelage  of  good,  fome  of  evil,  fome  of 
Ihort  life,  fome  of  long,  but  it  has  a relation  to  none  of  thele  things,  for  it  has 
been  found  on  the  heads  of  both  happy  and  miferable,  and  of  both  Ihort  and  long 
lived,  perfons,  Choi  ion  is  the  fecond  menibrane,  and  compafles  the  child  like  a 
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circle ; this  immediately  compaffes  the  former,  and  lies  beneath  it,  whole  inner 
and  hollow  part  it  envelopes,  extending  itl'elf  according  to  the  magnitude  thereof: 
it  iawith  fome  difficulty  feparated  from  the  amnios,  and  ftrongly  bears  and  unites 
the  veflels  to  the  placenta.  That  fide  next  to  the  child  is  (inooth  and  flippery 
the  other  fide  is  fixed  immediately  to  the  womb  by  the  faid  placenta,  which  is 
commonly  on  the  upper  and  fore  fide : it  does  not  encompafs  the  whole  child, 
being  conftituted  of  an  innumerable  company  of  veins  an  arteries,  between  which 
blood  out  of  the  veflels  feems  to  be  fhed.  The  placenta  uteri,  or  womb-cake,  (be- 
caufeof  its  (hape,)  is  a round  mafs  of  flelh,  furnifhed  with  divers  veflels,  through 
which  the  child  receives  its  nutriment.  Its  fubftance  feems  to  be  conftituted  of 
an  infinite  number  of  little  fibres,  with  congealed  blood  interpofed.  It  has  veins 
and  arteries  running  through  it  from  the  umbilical  veflels,  which  are  at  length  loft 
about  the  edges  of  the  placenta,  making  wonderful  contextures,  and  dolely  knit 
to  the  fubftance  thereof,  being  joined  together  by  various  anaftomofes,  tlirough 
which  the  blood  in  the  child  runs  back  out  of  the  arteries  into  the  veins.  It  is,  firft, 
to  be  a fupport  to  the  navel  veflels  under  which  it  lies : fecondly,  to  prepare  blood 
to  nourifli  the  child,  as  the  true  liver  does  in  grown  perfons.  This  blood  it  fucks 
out  the  veins  of  the  womb,  and,  preparing  it  for  ufe,  fends  it  through  the  greater 
umbilical  vein  to  the  liver  of  the  child,  that  fo  it  may  be  carried  to  the  heart,  out 
of  which  it  is  fent  by  the  arteries  into  the  whole  body  of  the  child  for  nourifliment. 

The  umbilical  or  navel  veflels  (fo  called,  becaufe,  the  child  being  excluded, 
they  are  all  found  to  ceptre  in  its  navel)  are  in  number  four,  viz.  one  vein,  two 
arteries,  and  the  all  which  are  covered  with  one  common  membrane 

or  coit,  which  both  indoles  all  thofe  veflels,  and  diftinguilbes  them  one  from 
another,  that  they  might  neither  be  entangled  or  broken.  The  navel  vein,  paf- 
fing  through  the  two  coats  of  the  peritonaeum,  is  inferted  into  the  liver  by  a 
cleft,  going  through  the  navel,  fometimes  Angle  and  fometimes  double.  It  is 
about  five  feet  and  a half  in  length,  being  meafured  to  the  placenta : it  is  vari- 
oufly  rolled  or  twifted  about,  that  its  length  might  not  prove  troublefome  : from 
tlie  navel  it  goes  over  the  breaft,  from  whence  it  is  obliquely  carried  over  the 
right  and  leftfides  of  the  throat  and  neck,  turning  itfelf  back  at  the  hinder  part  of 
the  head,  and  fo  over  the  middle  of  the  forehead  to  the  placenta:  fometimes 
alfo  it  encompafles  the  neck  like  a chain,  all  which  you  are  to  underftand  of 
the  whole  cord  or  navel-ftring,  with  the  reft  of  the  velfels  contained  therein. 
I,ts  ufe  is  to  convey  the  maternal  blood  from  the  placenta,  through  the 
navel,  to  the  child,  for  its  nourifliment.  In  this  navel-ftring  there  are 
knots  tranfparent  in  the  veins,  but  not  in  the  arteries,  which  are  nothing  but 
a more  thick  and  flelhy  conftitution  of  the  membrana  carnofa  in  thofe  parts. 
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from  the  nwmber  of  thefe  knots  midwivcs  pretend  to  foretel  Iiow  many  children  a 
woman  tliall  have;  but  thefe  are  vain  divinations,  for  there  arc  often  more  knots 
in  the  navel  of  the  lalt  child  than  of  the  firft.  It  is  about  five  feet  and  a half  or 
fix  feet  lonw,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a man's  finger : when  it  is  dry  it  becomes 
fmallcr,  and  is  kept  as  a precious  tiling  to  haften  the  birth  in  other  perfons. 
The  child  being  born,  this  navel-ftring  muft  be  tied  with  a ftrong  thread 
wound  often  about,  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  the  belly  of  the  in- 
fant, .and  about  three  inches  from  the  binding  it  rnutl  be  cut  off:  afterw'ards 
tlic  navel  is  to  be  carefully  looked  to  till  it  is  dry,  and  falls  oft’  of  its  own  accord. 
Thefe  vcfl’els;  after  the  child  is  born,  do,  within  the  abdomen,  degenerate  into 
ligaments  : the  vein  to  a ligament  of  the  liver,  and  the  arteries  into  lateral  liga- 
ments of  the  bladder,  becaufe  their  ufe  is  now  abolilhed,  there  being  n6  longer 
any  paflage  of  the  mother’s  blood.  The  urachus  is  a little  cord  or  ligament,  by 
which  the  bladder  is  fuftained  and  faftened  to  the  perilonmum,  that,  being  dif- 
tended  with  urine,  its  neck  might  not  be  compreffed,  which  thing  alfo  is  done 
by  the  arteries.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  urine  of  a child  in  the  womb  is 
certainly  voided  by  its  yard  into  the  membrane  amnios,  (whence  it  is  that  it  is 
fo  full  of  water,)  a great  part  of  it  yet  remaining  in  the  bladder,  which  is  the 
caul’e  that  always  new-born  children  are  for  the  firft  days  continually  making 
water.  If  the  urine  were  not  in  part  thus  avoided,  the  bladder  would  not  only 
be  over-ftretched,  but  broken. 

To  illuftrate  what  has  been  faid,  the  annexed  Plate  exhibits  the  Kidneys, 
Bladder,  and  Organs  of  Generation,  of  the  Human  Species,  both  Male  and  Female. 
Fig.  1 reprefents  the  IMale.  A A are  the  kidneys ; B B,  the  glandulae  fucceu- 
turiatae:  C C,  the  ernulgent  veffels  : together  with  thofe  diftributed  over  the 

membranes  of  the  kidneys : D U,  the  hypogaftric  veffels,  whiclf,  branching  off 
from  the  iliacs,  arc  diftributed  into  the  urinary  bladder  and  penis : E E,  the  conrfe 
pf  the  ureters  : F F,  the  courfe  of  the  fpertnatic  vefl’els,  in  which  feveral  appear 
cut  off,  being  thofe  diftributed  in  the  peritonasum  ; G,  the  urinary  bladder; 
H H,  the  vafa  deferentia ; I I,  the  tefticles ; K,  the  urachus  cut  off ; L,  the 
penis  creded  or  diftended ; M M,  the  eredor  mufcles. 

Fig.  2 reprefents  the  Female;  in  which  A,  B,  denote  the  capfulas  atribiliari® ; 
C C,  the  kidneys ; D D,  right  ernulgent  veins ; E E,  right  ernulgent  arteries  ; 
F F,  vena  cava,  divided  into  the  il'iac  branches ; G,  left  ernulgent  vein  ; H,  left 
ernulgent  arteries  ; 1 1,  right  fpermatic  vein ; K,  right  fpermatic  artery;  L,  left 
fpermatic  artery;  M,  left  fpermatic  vein;  N N,  aorta,  divided,  into  its  iliac 
branches ; O O,  women's  tefticles ; P P,  a part  of  the  broad  ligament,  or  bat’s 
wings ; Q Q,  the  trumpets  of  the  womb  on  both  fides ; R R,  bottom  of  the 
womb,  fliowing  the  placenta  formed,  and  the  embryo  perfeded ; S S,  round 
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ligaments  of  the  womb  cut  off  at  the  fliare ; T T,  neck  of  the  womb  ; V V,  vena 
hypogaftricse ; Y Y,  the  paffage  of  the  womb;  Z,  the  clitoris  and  prreputium : 
aa,  portion  of  the  ureters  cut  off;  hb,di  portion  of  the  ureters  defcending  cut 
off;  cc,  vafa  preparantia  dilated ; dd,  vafa  deferentia ; ee,  the  nymph®  ; the 
meatus  urinarius ; g g g,  the  vagina  laid  open,  with  its  plic®  ; A/?,  the  uterus,  as 
ftretcbedin  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  with  the  placenta  adhering  to  the  fundus. 

Of  the  thorax. 

The  thorax,  cheft,  or  breaft,  is  that  which  is  called  the  middle  ventricle; 
being  circumfcribed  above  by  the  clavicul® ; beneath  by  the  diaphragma  ; on 
the  fore  fide  by  the  fternum  ; on  the  hinder  part  by  the  back-bone  ; and  on 
each  fide  by  the  coft®,  or  ribs.  Its  fituation  is  between  the  upper  ventricle,,  or 
head,  and  the  abdomen,  being  the  feat  of  the  vital  fpirits,  and  confifting  of  the 
parts  appointed  for  the  cherifliing  the  natural  heat.  Its  figure  is  almoft  oval,  fome- 
what  flat  before  and  behind,  whereas  in  beafts  it  is  fomewhat  fliarp,  fo  that  man- 
kind only  lies  on  the  back.  Its  fubftance  is  partly  bony,  partly  flefliy ; bony, 
becaufe  it  contains  not  any  parts  much  to  be  diftended ; flefliy,  becaufe  it  con- 
tains parts  which  ought  to  be  moved,  as  the  heart  and  lungs. 

The  breafts,  or  dugs,  are  common  to  both  fexes ; in  men  they  are  framed  of 
the  cutis,  the  membrana  carnofa,  fat,  and  the  nipple,  and  are  called  mammillcE. 
The  dugs  in  women  have  befides  many  remarkable  veflels,  glandules,  and  pipes, 
to  make  and  contain  milk.  The  nipple  or  teat,  called  papilla,  is  fpongy,  like 
the  glans  of  a man’s  yard,  and  perforated  through  the  middle  with  many  fmall 
holes  for  the  milk  to  pafs  through.  It  is  rougher  than  the  other  parts,  that  the 
infant  may  the  more  firmly  hold  it,  and  of  an  exquifite  fenfe,  tliat  the  nurfe  fhould 
find  ple'afure  when  flie  gives  fuck:  round  about  it  there  is  a circle,  called  areola; 
in  virgins  it  is  pale  and  knotty ; in  nurfes,  brown ; and  in  old  women,  black. 
The  veins  are  two-fold,  viz.  external  and  internal : the  external  arife  from  the 
axillary,  and  are  placed  under  the  fkin  which  moves  the  dugs,  and  are,  called 
thoracicce  faperiores,  the  upper  breaft-veins-:  thefe,  in  women  w'ith  child  and 
fuch  as  give  fuck,  are  often  feen  very  blue.  The  internal  arife  or  defcend  from 
the  trunk  of  the  axillary  vein,  or  ramus  fubclavius  ; and  are  called  mammarieB 
'oence,  or  dug-veins  : thefe  are  met  by  other  afcendant  veins  from  the  womb, 
and  therefore,  the  child  being  born,  the  blood  is  carried  no  longer  to  the  womb, 
but  to  the  breafts ; and  hence  it  is  that  women  which  give  fuck  feldom  have 
their  courfes.  How  milk  is  generated,  and  made,  the  opinions  of  men  are  va- 
rious ; lome  think  it  to  be  made  of  the  venal  blood,  but  they  are  abfolutely  de- 
ceived ; fome  think  it  to  be  made  only  of  arterial  blood,  and  thefe  err  alfo  from 
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the  truth:  othfers  fay,  it  is  made  of  blood  and  chyle:  but  our  opinion  is,  that  it 
proceeds  from,  and  is  generated  of,  the  chylous  juice  and  a ferous  part  of  the 
arterial  blood  : for  that  the  ferofity  of  the  arterial  blood  (and  not  the  fubftance 
of  the  blood  itfelf)  does  help  to  generate  and  conftitute  the  milk,  we  are  induced 
to  believe,  not  only  from  the  foregoing  reafon,  but  becaufe  no  anaftomofes  of 
the  arteries  with  the  lacteal  pipes  of  the  dugs  could  never  yet  be  found  out : and 
truly  this  opinion  Bartholine  feems  to  favour,  where  he  faith,  that  all  the  blood 
which  is  poured  out  of  the  arteries  into  the  breafts  is  not  turned  into  milk,  but 
only  the  more  ferous  or  wheyiih  part  thereof ; the  reft  (that  which  ferves  for 
nourifimient  excepted)  running  back  again,  by  the  veins,  into  the  heart.. 

The  pleura,  or  inner  covering  of  the  ribs,  is  a membrane  white,  thin,  hard, 
and  refembling  the  peritonaeum,  but  thicker  and  ftronger.  It  arifes  from  the- 
tunicles  which  cover  the  intercoftal  nerves  proceeding  from  the  back-bone,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  continued  with  the  coats  of  the  brain  : and  therefore  it  is 
thicker  in  the  back,  to  whofe  vertebrae  it  cleaves  as  it  were  infeparably.  It  is 
every  where  double,  that  the  veffels  may  be  carried  within  the  foldings  thereof : 
the  inner  part,  looking  towmrds  the  lungs  and  inw'ards,  is  thickeft,  fnioothcft, 
and  as  it  were  bedewed  with  a waterifh  humour,  that  it  ihould  not  hurt  the 
lungs  by  any  roughnefs ; the  outer  part  is  thinner  and  rougher,  that  it  might 
cleave  the  more  firmly  to  the  ribs : between  thefe  the  matter  of  the  pleurify 
is  many  times  collected,  and  not  only  between  the  pleura  and  niufcles.  As 
to  its  figure,  it  is  arched  without,  hollow  within ; above  it  is  narrower,  below 
broader,  principally  towards  the  fides.  From  it  arife  fome  nervous  fibres,  by 
which  the  lungs  are  tied  to  it ; if  thefe  be  too  ftrait,  the  motion  of  the 
lungs  is  hindered,  which  caufes  an  incurable  difficulty  of  breathing.  Its  ufes 
are  to  cover  the  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  render  it  fmooth,  that  the  lungs 
might  not  be  hurt ; and  to  wrap  in  all  the  vital  parts,  and  to  defend  them  from 
all  external  injuries.  The  mediajilnum  is  a membrane  ftanding  in  the  middle  of  the 
breaft,  dividing  the  right  fide  from  the  left.  It  arifes  from  the  pleura,  being  a 
double  membrane.  Its  I'ubftance  is  membranous,  yet  fofter  than  the  pleura  ; 
its  exterior  part  is  rougher,  becaufe  of  the  fibres  by  which  it  is  knit  to  the 
pleura : but  its  inner  fide,  towards  the  lungs,  is  fmooth  ; and  about  the  veffels 
it  is  commonly  full  of  fat  like  the  caul.  The  ufes  of  the  mediaftinum  are,  Firft,  to 
divide  the  thorax  into  two  parts,  that,  the  breaft  and  lungs  being  hurt  or  wounded 
on  one  fide,  the  other  might  be  fafe.  Secondly,  to  hold  up  the  pericardium  . 
firmly,  wherein  the  heart  is  contained,  that  it  ihould  not  reft  upon  the  back-bone 
when  we  lie  upon  our  back ; neither  fall  upon  the  breaft- bone  when  we 
bend  ourfelves  towards  the  ground ; nor  touch  the  ribs  when  w^e  lie  upon  our 
fides.  Thirdly,  to  give  a fafe  paffage  to  the  veflels  which  run  through  it,  as  alfo 
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to  fuftain  the  midriff,  left  it  fliould,  by  the  weight  of  the  bowels,  be  drawn  too 
much  downwards. 

The  pericardium,  or  cyftis  of  the  heart,  is  a membrane  encompafling  the  whole 
heart,  whofe  pyramidal  figure  it  hath.  It  is  fo  far  diftant  from  the  heart  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  w^ay  for  the  motion  of  the  fame,  and  to  contain  the  waterifh  humour. 
It  has  two  membranes,  one  exterior  from  the  mediaftinum,  tied  before  and  behind 
to  the  pleura,  and  is  fibrous : and  one  interior,  from  the  external  tunicles  of  the 
vefl’els  of  the  heart : for,  within  the  pericardium,  the  veffels  want  their  common 
..tunicle,  it  having  been  fpent  upon  the  pericardium.  The  original  therefore  of  the 
pericardium  is  at  the  bafis  from  the  tunicles  which  compafs  the  veffels  of  the 
heart,  which  proceed  from  the  pleura.  It  is  connected  circularly  to  the  mediafti- 
,num,  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  with  many  fibres;  but  efpecially  to  the  ner- 
vous circle  of  the  diaphragma,  to  whicli  it  .cleaves  fo  exceedingly  faft,  that  it  can- 
.not  be  feparated  from  it  without  rending,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  heart  is 
direfited.  Within  this  pericardium  (befides  the  heart)  fs  contained  a ferous  or 
watery  humour,  tranfparently  clear,  and  in  fome  like  water  wherein  flefli  has  been 
wafhed  : in  tafte  it  is  neither  fharp,  fait,  nor  acid.  It  proceeds  out  of  the  veffels 
of  the  heart,  being  a watery  part  of  the  blood ; as  lympha,  and  other  juices,  wdiich 
vo  to  their  proper  receptacles.  The  ufe  of  the  juice  is  to  cool  and  moiften  the 
heart,  and  to  make  it  flippery,  thereby  to  facilitate  its  motion:  alfo,  that  the  heart, 
-by  fw'imming  therein,  may  be  lefs  ponderous,  and  not  ftrike  againft  any  part 
Thofe  who  have  this  humour  confumed,  have  their  hearts  dry : if  it  be  in  too 
.great  a quantity,  it  caufes  a palpitation  of  the  heart,  and'Tuffocation,  and  death 
follows  therefrom  ; if  if  be  quite  confumed,  a confumption  of  the  body  happens. 

The  heart  is  a mufcular  body,  included  in  the  pericardium,  and  fituated  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  breaft,  between  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  ; being  the  primary  organ  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  confequently  of  life.  Its  figure  is  nearly  conic, 
the  larger  end  being  called  its  bafe,  and  the  fmaller  end  its  apex.  Its  lower  part  is 
pl^ne,  and  the  upper  part  convex.  Its  fituation  is  nearly  tranfverfe  or  horizontal; 
fo  that  its  bafe  is  in  the  right,  and  its  apex,  with  the  greateft  parts  of  its  bulk,  is  in 
the  left  fide  of  the  thorax  : and  confequently  it  is  there  that  the  pulfation  is  felt. 
The  plane  furface  of  the  heart  lies  on  the  diaphragm  ; the  convex  one  is  turned  up- 
wards. The  heart  is  connected,  Ift,  By  the  intervention  of  the  pericardium  with  the 
mediaftinum,  and  with  a large  part  of  the  middle  of  the  diaphragm;  this  is  contrived 
by  nature,  to  prevent  its  being  difplaced,  inverted,  or  turned  too  rudely  about, 
m confequence  of  the  various  motions  of  the  body.  2.  Its  bafe  is  connefiled  to  its 
common  veflels  : but  its  apex  is  free,  and  is  received  in  a kind  of  cavity  in  the  left 
lobe  of  the  lungs.  The  length  of  the  human  heart  is  about  fix  fingers’  breadth; 
its  breadth  at  the  bafe  is  about  five  fingers;  and  its  circumference  about  thirteen. 

It 
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It  Is  both  externally  and  internally  furrounded  with  a fmooth  membrane.  There 
is  a quantity  of  fat  about  it,  which  covers  its  bafe  and  its  apex,  and  ferves  for 
lubricating  it,  and  for  focilitating  its  motion.  Its  blood-veffels  are  of  two  kinds, 
common  and  proper  ; its  common  or  peculiar  veflels  being  the  coronary  arteries 
and  veins.  The  common  veflels  of  the  heart  are  two  veins,  called  the  vena  epa 
and  the  vena  pulmonalis ; and  two  arteries,  the  pulmonary  one  and  the  aorta. 
The  nerves  of  the  heart  are  fmall,  and  arife  from  the  par  vagum  and  intercofr 
tals ; the  auricles  are  two.  There  are  alfo  two  cavities  in  the  heart,  called  its 
ventricles^  of  thefe  the  right  is  thinner  and  weaker  in  its  circumference,  but  ufu- 
ally  much  more  capacious,  than  the  left : it  receives  the  blood  from  the  vena  cava 
and  the  right  auricle,  and  delivers  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  be  carried  to 
the  lungs.  The  left  ventricle  is  much  ftronger  and  thicker  in  its  fides,  but  is  nar- 
rower and  fmaller  than  the  right ; it  receives  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  vein 
and  the  left  auricle'  and  extrudes  it  very  forcibly  into  the  aorta.  The  right  ven- 
tricle is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax ; fo  that  they  might  be  called  the  ante- 
rior and  pofterior  ventricles,  much  more  properly  than  the  right  and  left.  There 
are  in  the  fides  of  both  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  and  of  both  its  auricles,  feveral 
columnee  carneccy  or  lacertuli,  with  furrows  betw-een  them,  feeming  fo  many  fmall 
and  diftinCl  mufcles ; and,  from  the  concourfe  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  thefe 
in  the  heart,  there  ai'e  formed  peculiar  membranes  fituated  at  the  orifices  of  the 
auricles  of  the  heart ; and  there  are  alfo  other  columns  of  this  kind,  which  run 
tranfverfely  from  one  fide  of  the  ventricles  to  the  other : thefe  ferve  partly  to  afflfi; 
the  contradtion  of  the  heart  in  its  fyftole,  and  partly  to  prevent  its  too  great 
.dilatation  in  its  diaftole.  valvulcB  the  heart  are  of  three  kinds.  1.  The 

tricufpidales  ; thefe  are  three  in  number,  and  are  fituated  at  the  ingrefs  of  the  vena 
cava  in  the  right  ventricle.  £.  The  mitrales ; thefe  are  two,  and  are  fituated  in  the 
left  ventricle  at  the  ingrefs  of  the  pulmonary  vein  : thefe  ferve  to  hinder  the  in- 
grefs of  the  blood  from  the  heart  into  the  veins  again  while  they  are  conftri6led. 
3.  The  Semilunar  ones ; thefe  are  three,  and  are  fituated  at  the  origin  of  the  aoita 
and  pulmonary  artery,  and  ferve  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  blood  from  them 
into  the  heart ; thefe,  for  the  fake  of  ftrength,  are  furniflied  with  a number  of 
flethy  fibres  and  fpheroidal  corpufcles.  The  orifices  of  the  veins  of  Thebefius  and 
Verheyen,  in  the  hollows  of  the  heart,  are  for  carrying  back  the  blood  from 
the  fubftance  of  the  heart  to  its  cavities.  The  fibres  of  the  heart  are  of  a muf- 
cular  fubftance  and  x)f  a moft  amazing  fabric.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  1. 
ftraight  ones  in  the  left  ventricle ; and,  2.  fpiral  ones,  common  to  both  ventri- 
cles, and  of  two  orders.  The  exterior  ones  run  to  the  left,  from  the  bafe  of  the 
heart:  the  interior  ones  run  to  the  right,  and  interfe6t  the  others;  and,  when 
they  act,  they  clofely  conftringe  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  drive  out  the  blood 
33.  r>  rl  from 
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from  them.  According  to  this  fabric,  the  heart  may  be  refolved  into  two  muf- 
cles,  each  of  which  conftitutes  one  of  its  ventricles.  The  ufe  of  the  heart  is  for 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  : it  receives  the  blood  from  the  veins,  running 
from  all  the  parts  of  the  body ; and  propels  it  again,  by  its  own  motion,  to  all  thofe 
parts,  through  the  arteries.  On  this  depend  life  itfelf,  the  prefervation  of  the 
frame,  and  the  motions  and  actions  of  all  its  parts.  But,  that  the  reader  may 
have  as  diftin6t  an  idea  as  poffible  of  this  primary  organ  of  life,  we  lhall  lay  be- 
fore him  feveral  views  of  it  in  the  Plate  annexed  ; where  No.  1.  reprefen ts  the 
human  heart  feen  in  its  convex  part,  and  in  its  natural  fituation ; B marks  the 
branches  of  the  coronary  vein  ; C,  the  coronary  artery ; D,  the  right  auricle  ; 
E,  branches  of  veins  going  from  the  right  auricle ; G,  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  : 
H,  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ; I,  the  afcending  trunk  of  tlie  vena  cava, 
LL,  &c.  branches  of  the  aorta,  rifing  upwards ; M,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery ; N N,  &c.  branches  of  the  pulmonary  vein.  No.  2.  repre- 
fents  the  heart  opened,  to  Ihow  the  ftru6ture  and  form  of  its  ventricles ; w'here 
A expreffes  the  mufcular  feptum,  or  partition,  which  divides  the  ventricles ; B, 
the  right  ventricle  opening  into  the  right  auricle,  and  into  the  trunk  jof  the  pul- 
monary artery ; C,  the  left  ventricle,  opening  into  the  left  auricle,  and  into  the 
great  trunk  of  the  aorta.  No.  3.  and  No.  4.  reprelent  the  heart  in  different 
pofitions  ; where  A marks  the  afcending  trunk  of  the  vena  cava ; B,  the  trunk  of 
the  vena  cava ; and  E,  part  of  the  right  auricle,  cut  away,  to  lliow  the  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  the  internal  fibres  and  venous  dudts. 

The  lungs,  or  lights,  are  the  inftruments  of  breathing,  and  are  the  largeft  vif- 
cus  of  the  thorax : they  are  fituated  in  the  two  tides  of  it,  with  the  heart,  as  it 
w'ere,  between  them:  and  are  connefited,  by  means  of  the  mediaftinum,  with 
the  fternum  and  vertebrae ; with  the  heart,  by  means  of  the  pulmonary  veffels, 
and  immediately  with  the  afpera  arteria.  The  colour  of  the  lungs,  in  infants,  is 
a fine  florid  red;  in  adults,  it  is. darker;  and  in  old  people,  livid,  or  variegated 
with  black  and  white.  When  inflated,  they  have  fome  refemblance  to  the  hoof 
of  an  ox  ; and  are  convex  on  the  upper  fide,  and  concave  underneath.  They 
are  divided  into  two  large  lobes,  the  right  and  left ; the  left,  which  is  the  fmall- 
er,  is  divided  again  into  two ; and  the  right,  w'hich  is  larger,  into  three  fmall 
ones.  The  membrane  with  which  the  lungs  are  furrounded  is  continuous  with 
the  pleura.  The  fubftance  of  the  lungs  is  fpongious,  or  veficulous,  and  they 
feera,  indeed,  entirely  compofed  of  a number  of  fmall  veficles  of  a flefliy  texture, 
and  of  a variety  of  veflels.  The  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  the  bronchia,  the  bronchial 
artery  and  vein,  the  nerves,  and  the  lymphatics.  The  ufes  of  the  lungs  are,  I. 
To  perform  the  office  of  refpiration,  by  which  the  blood  is  attenuated  in  the 
plexus  of  the  arteries,  called  the  rete  vajculofivn,  2.  To  be  affiftant  to  the  voice 
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in  fpeaking,  and  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  They  are  alfo  emunaories  of  the 
blood,  and  are  of  many  other  important  fervices.  The  principal  difeafes  to 
which  the  lungs  are  fubje£t,  are  the  afthma,  confumption,  peripneumony,  &c. 

Of  the  GENERATION  and  CIRCULATION  of  the  BLOOD. 

THE  origin  of  the  blood  is  in  the  chyle,  which,  palling  the  lafteals,  is  deli- 
vered into  the  fubclavian ; where,  mixing  with  the  blood,  they  proceed  toge- 
ther to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart ; and  there,  being  yet  more  intimately 
mixed,  they  circulate  together  through  the  whole  body : till,  after  feveral  cir- 
culations, and  fecretions,  at  the  feveral  ftrainers  of  the  body,  they  are  allimilated 
fo  as  to  make  one  uniform  compound  mafs, , which  appears  to  be  nothing  elfe 
but  chyle  altered  by  the  artifice  of  nature,  and  exalted  into  blood ; there  being 
no  appearance  of  any  thing  ejctraneous  mixed  with  the  liquor  circulating  in  the 
blood- velTels,  but  chyle ; Accepting  what  had  been  before  feparated  from  it 
for  fome  particular  purpofes,  which  being  oiice  ferved,  it  is  returned  to  it 
again  : unlefs,  perhaps,  it  may  receive  fome  portion  of  air  in  the  lungs. 

The  blood,  while  in  its  velTels,  appears  to  the  naked  eye  uniform  and  homo- 
geneous ; but,  when  let  out  and  cold,  it  feparates  fpontaneoully  into  two  dif- 
ferent parts,  the  one  red  and  fibrous,  which  coheres  into  a mafs,  and  is  called 
the  cruor ; the  other  thin  and  tranfparent,  which  retains  fluidity  when  cold,  and, 
being  fuppofed  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  other,  fuftains  and  bears  it  up,  and 
is  called  the  forum.  If  the  red  part  of  the  blood  bears  too  great  a proportion  to 
the  ferum,  which  is  the  cafe  of  athletic  perfons,  and  others  who  do  not  take  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  drink  with  their  meat,  the  fault  may  be  corrected  by  lef- 
fening  the  meat,  or  by  increafing  the  drink.  In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  the 
proportion  of  the  red  part  of  the  blood  to  the  ferum  is  greater,  and  at  the  end  of 
them  lefs,  than  it  is  in  health.  The  change  of  this  proportion  is  owing  to  per- 
fons under  this  diforder  living  wholly  on  drink  and  liquid  nourilhment;  and  ' 
bodies  loaded  with  ferous  moifture,  being  an  argument  of  too  finall  a proportion 
of  the  red  part  of  the  blood  to  the  ferum,  have  been  freed  from  their  load  by 
abftaining  wholly  from  drink.  There  are  other  caufes  befides  the  bare  quanti.- 
ties  of  meat  and  drink,  'which  vary  the  proportion  of  the  red  part  of  the  blood 
to  the  ferum  ,*  for  this  proportion  is  greater  in  country-people  than  in  citizens,  in 
perfons  who  ufe  exercife  than  in  perfons  who  are  inafilive,  and  in  perfons  who 
live  upon  flelh-meats  and  fermented  liquors  than  in  perfons  who  live  upon  vege- 
tables and  water.  In  Ihort,  this  proportion  is  increafed  by  things  which. dry  the 
body  and  ftrengthen  the  fibres ; and  leflened  by  things  of  a contrary  nature.  Too 
great  a proportion  of  the  red  part  of  tlie  blood  to  the  ferum  renders  bodies  fub- 
jeCt  to  inflammatory  fevers  on  taking  cold.  The  blood  is  found  to'confift  chiefly 
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of  phlegm,  as  the  bafis  or  vehicle;  for  from  the  beft  experiments  it  appears, 
that  in  feven  ounces  of  human  blood  there  are  five  ounces  two  drachms  of 
phlegm,  three  drachms  of  a fubtile  fpirituous  oil,  a fmall  quantity  of  a thicker 
oil,  two  drachms  of  fait,  and  about  two  of  earth.  From  thefe  conftituent  parts 
of  the  blood,  varioufly  combined  and  diftributed  by  the  circulatory  motion  im- 
preficd  by  the  heart,  and  by  the  ofcillatory  expanfive  motion  of  the  interfperfed 
air,  and  the  re-aclion  of  the  contrafilile  veflels,  flow  all  the  properties  and  ope- 
rations of  the  blood.  From  this  mixture  of  elements,  and  their  lax  compofition, 
it  becomes  fulceptible  of  various  alterations  and  impreffions;  the  principal 
'whereof  are,  the  coagulation,  which  ufually  attends  it  out  of  the  body,  fome- 
tiraes  in  it,  and  fcarcely  ever  without  an  artificial  procurement,  but  always 
mortal;  and  diflblution,  which  is  juft  oppofite  to  the  former,  and  confifts  in  fuch 
a comminution  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  blood  as  indifpofes  it  for  the  feparation 
of  the  cruor  from  the  ferum.  This  is  frequently  the  confequence  of  malignant  and 
peftilential  fevers,  &c.  and  is  likewife  occafioned  by  fome  kinds  of  poifons. 

Tiie  circulation  of  the  vital  blood  is  performed  through  the  arteries  : and  its 
courfe  is  from  the  heart  tov/ards  the  extremes  of  the  body  : and  this  from  every  part 
of  the  body,  internal  and  external ; ftill  out  of  a wuder  part  into  a narrower,  out 
of  the  trunk  into  the  branches.  And  it  is  on  this  principle  alone,  that  all  the 
blood  may  be  derived  into  an  artery,  and  evacuated  at  it.  For  it  is  evident  that 
all  the  arteries  of  the  body  are  continually  bringing  the  blood  from  the  left  part 
of  the  heart,  through  the  trunks  of  the  arteries,  into  the  branches ; and  on  the 
contrary  that  all  the  veins,  excepting  the  porta,  are  perpetually  bringing  back  the 
blood  from  the  extreme  parts  into  the  heart.  The  blood  being  arrived  here,  its 
motion  or  circulation  is  continued  as  follows : The  auricles  of  the  heart,  being  large 
hollow  mufcles,  are  furnillied  with  a double  feries  of  ftrong  fibres  proceeding  wuth 
a contrary  direfition  to  two  oppofite  tendons,  the  one  adhering  to  the  right  ven- 
tricle, the  other  to  the  finus  venofus  ; as  alfo  wuth  innumerable  veins  and  arteries  ; 
by  the  contradlile  force  of  thefe  auricles,  the  blood  is  vigoroufly  exprelfed,  and 
driven  into  the  right  ventricle ; which,  upon  this  contradlion,  is  rendered  flaccid, 
empty,  and  difpoled  to  admit  it.  If  now  the  right  ventricle,  thus  full  of  blood 
by  the  contradlion  of  its  fibres,  prefles  the  blood  towards  the  aperture  again, 
venous  blood,  at  the  fame  time  pouring  in,  will  drive  it  back  again  into  the 
cavity,  and  mix  it  more  intimately ; till,  rifing  up  againft  the  parietes,  it 
raifes  the  valvulae  tricufpides,  which  are  fo  connedted  to  the  flefliy  columns 
extended  on  the  oppofite  fide,  as  that  w^hen  laid  quite  down  they  cannot  clofe 
the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle ; thefe  .it  thrufts  towmrds  the  right  auricle, 
till  being  there  joined  they  ftop  the  paflage  very  clofely,  and  prevent  any  re- 
turn. By  the  fame  means  the  fame  blood  riles  up  into  the  thr^e  femilunar  valves, 
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placed  in  the  extremity  of  the  other  mouth,  and  lying  open  to  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery : thefe  it  fhuts  clofe  aguinft  the  fides  of  the  artery,  and  leaves  a palTage  into 
the  artery  alone.  The  venous  blood,  therefore,  that  is,  the  blood  of  the  whole 
body,  continually  moves  out  of  the  ftnus^  or  trunk  of  the  vena  cava,  through  the 
right  auricle  and  right  ventricle,  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  a continued  and 
forcible  ftream.  The  blood  carried  by  this  artery  into  the  lungs,  and  diftributed 
by  ,its  branches  through  the  whole  fubftance  thereof,  is  firft  admitted  into  the 
extremities  of  the  pulmonary  vein,  called  artcria  vcnofa ; whence,  pafling  into 
four  large  veflels,  which  unite  together,  it  is  brought  to  the  left  Jinus  venofics,  or 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  vein ; by  the  force  of  whofe  mufculous  ftru6iurc  it  is 
driven  into  the  left  ventricle,  which'  on  this  occafion  is  relaxed,  and  by  that 
means  prepared  to  receive  it.  Hence,  as  before,  it  is  driven  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, which  is  relaxed  by  the  fame  means  ; and  the  valvutce  mitrales,  opening, 
admit  it  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  hinder  its  reflux  into  the  pulmonary  vein. 
From  hence  it  is  forced  into  the  aorta ; at  whofe  orifice  there  are  three  femilunar 
valves,  which  alfo  prevent  a reflux  by  clofing  the  fame.  And  thus  is  circulation 
effefited ; all  the  blood  fent  into  the  lungs,  and  received  in  the  artcria  vcnofa, 
finus  venofus,  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  being  here  continually  propelled  into  the 
aorta,  whofe  ramifications  are  fpread  throughout  all  the  reft  of  the  body,  with  a 
violent  motion.  Thus  is  all  the  blood,  in  its  return  from  every  part  of  the  body, 
internal  and  external,  and  from  every  part  of  the  heart  and  its  auricles,  im- 
pelled into  the  right  ventricle ; out  of  that  into  the  lungs;  thence  into  the  left 
ventricle,  and  thence  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  body ; and  thence  again 
brought  back  to  the  heart. 

In  a foetus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  is  fomewhat  different  from  that 
above  defcribed.  The  feptum,  w'hich  feparates  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart,  is 
pierced  through  with  an  aperture,  called  the  foramen  ovale  ; and  the  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  a little  after  it  has  left  the  heart,  fends  out  a tube  in  the  de- 
feending  aorta,  called  the  communicating  canal.  The  blood  in  the  lungs  of  the 
foetus  has  none  of  the  advantages  of  air  or  refpiration  ; which  yet  being  neceflTary, 
nature,  it  is  fuppofed,  takes  care  that  it  receives  a portion  of  air,  mixed  toge- 
ther with  its  mother’s  blood,  and  tranfmitted  to  it  by  the  umbilical  veflTels,  to 
be  diffufed  through  the  body.  This  is  confirmed  hence  ; that,  by  conftringing 
the  navel-ftring  very  tight,  the  child  dies  like  a man  ftrangled ; which  appears  to 
be  owing  to  nothing  but  the  want  of  air.  Add  to  this,  that,  as  foon  as  the  mo- 
ther ceafes  to  refpire,  the  foetus  expires. 

As  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  the  time  wherein  the  circulation 
is  completed,  feveral  computations  have  been  made.  By  Dr.  Keill’s  account,  the 
blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta,  with  a velocity  which  would  carry 
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it  fifty-two  feet  in  a minute ; but  this  velocity  is  continually  abated  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  blood  through  the  numerous  fections,  or  branches,  of  the  arteries; 
fo  that,  before  it  arrives  at  the  extremities  of  the  body,  its  motion  is  infinitely 
diminifhed.  The  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  may  ordina- 
rily circulate,  is  varioufly  determined.  Some  of  the  lateft  writers  ftate  it  thus : 
fuppofing  the  heart  to  make  two  hundred  pulfes  in  an  hour,  and  that  at  every 
pulfe  there  is  expelled  an  ounce  of  blood ; as  the  whole  mafs  is  not  ordinarily 
computed  to  exceed  twenty-four  pounds,  it  muft  be  circulated  feven  or  eight 
times  over  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour.  The  impetus,  occafioning  the  circulation, 
is  great  enough  in  fome  animals  to  raife  the  blood  fix,  feven,  or  eight,  feet  high 
from  the  orifice  it  fpins  out -at ; w'hich,  however,  is  far  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
fap  of  a vine  in  bleeding-time,  which  will  fometimes  rife  upwards  of  forty  feet 
high.  The  heat  and  motion  of  the  blood  are  always  greater,  from  a greater  ac- 
tivity in  the  foul,  in  the  day  than  in  the  night ; and  they  are  likew'ife  ever 
greater  from  the  food  taken  in  the  day-time  : for  the  pulfe  is  always  quicker  after 
eating  than  before  it ; after  a full  meal  than  after  a fjmre  one ; and  after  a meal 
of  drier  and  ftronger  food,  than  after  a meal  of  food  that  is  moifter  and  weaker. 

O F -T  HE  PULSES. 

The  pulfe  is  that  reciprocal  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  w’hereby  the 
warm  blood,  thrown  out  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  fo  impelled  into  the 
arteries,  and  fo  diftributed  throughout  the  whole  body,  as  to  be  perceived  by  the 
finger.  It  is  certain,  that  life,  health,  and  the  due  order  of  the  whole  body,  de- 
pend upon  a proper  and  equable  circulation  of  the  blood  and  humours  through 
the  folid  parts ; fo  that,  the  better  regulated  and  the  more  equable  the  circulation 
is,  the  more  perfefilly  nature  preferves  herfelf,  and  cures  the  difeafes  incident  to 
lier ; and,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  this  circulation  recedes  from  a due  and 
equable  ftate,  the  weaker  nature  is  found  to  be,  and  the  more  lubje6l  to  misfor- 
tunes and  difeafes.  Now  every  one  muft  own,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  better  inveftigated  than  by  feeling  the  pulfe,  not  in  a fuperficial  man- 
ner, but  for  a fufficient  time  : for  the  pulfe  not  only  difcovers  the  imperfections 
and  ftrength  of  the  whole  body,  but  alfo  the  nature  of  the  blood  and  the  ftate  of 
the  various  fecretions.  And,  as  a pendulum  of  a clock,  by  its  equable  and  re- 
gular vibrations,  manifefts  the  worth  of  the  clock,  fo  the  pulfe  difcovers  the  ha- 
bit of  the  patient,  and  the  vigour  or  depravation  of  all  the  functions. 

A moderate,  conftant,  and  equal,  pulfe,  is  the  rule  and  meafure  by  which  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  reft.  A moderate  pulfe  is  that  which  is  large,  but  neither  quick 
nor  How,  hard  nor  unequal : this  is  the  pulle  with  w hich  all  others  ought  to  be 
compared,  and  which  denotes  the  belt  ftate  of  health,  the  abfence  of  all  preter- 
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natural  and  foreign  things,  and  a due  and  temperate  degree  of  heat : for,  when 
fuch  a pulfe  is  prefent,  the  fluids  are  duly  fpirituous,  the  fibres  poirefled  of  their 
natural  tone,  the  blood  temperate  and  fluid,  and  confequently  the  iranfpiration 
free,  the  nutrition  good,  the  animal  functions  vigorous,  the  fecretions  duly  carried 
on,  and  the  patient  in  a ftate  of  good  health.  But,  when  the  pulfe  is  quicker, 
and  confequently  more  frequent  than  ufual,  it  indicates,  a preternatural  irritation 
of  the  heart,  as  the  ancients  exprefs  it,  unlefs  it  proceeds  from  external  caufes. 
But,  if  fuch  a pulfe  continues  long,  it  infallibly  denotes  a dil'order  accompanied 
with  an  increafe,  and  even  a fever.  It  is  generally  produced  by  an  inteftine 
motion  of  the  blood,  and  a change  induced  on  the  crafis  of  the  fpirits,  by  an 
admixture  of  heterogeneous  and  often  cauftic  partic-les.  When  the  pulfe  is  ve- 
hement, and  at  the  fame  time  quick,  it  indicates  a feverilh  intemperature,  an 
admixture  of  fomething  heterogeneous  with  the  blood,  lymph,  and  fpirits  ; but 
at  the  fame  time  a lai'ge  quantity  of  health  and  fpirits.  If  a vehement  and  quick 
pulfe  is  alfo  large,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  briflc,  the  heat  and  thirft  great, 
and  the  whole  habit  red  and  turgid.  Where  the  pulfe  is  fmall,  and  little  blood  is 
conveyed  from  the  heart  to  the  arteries,  and  from  the  veins  to  the  heart,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  is  faint  and  languid.  Hence  the  tranfpiration  and  fecre- 
tions are  but  fmall,  and  the  ftrength  little : but,  if  a fmall  pulfe  is  at  the  fame 
time  weak,  frequent,  and  thick,  it  denotes  a great  languor  of  the  ftrength,  a pre- 
ternatural inteftine  motion,  and  a weak  circulation  of  the  blood  ; and,  if  this 
tpecies  of  pulfe  continues  long,  it  indicates  malignity  and  great  danger. 

A flow  pulfe  generally  denotes  a vifcidity,  thicknefs,  and  weak  circulation,  of 
the  blood,  together  with  a languor  of  the  fecretions ; but,  if  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
weak,  it  is  dangerous,  and  raifes  a fufpicion  of  a total  lofs  of  ftrength.  But  a 
pulfe  which  is  flow  and  large  denotes  fufficient  remains  of  ftrength,  tenfion,  and 
thicknefs,  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart  and  arteries;  and  a vifcid  and  tenacious 
blood.  All  unequal  pulfes  are  very  bad,  fince  they  denote  that  there  is  neither 
a due  influx  of  the  fpirits,  nor  a proper  and  equal  mixture  of  the  blood;  but 
particularly  fuch  pulfes  always  prognofticate  unlucky  events,  when  they  are 
weak.  Intermittent  pulfes  are  alfo  of  a bad  kind,  or  generally  accounted  the 
prefages  of  death.  But  it  is  not  univerfally  fo;  for  an  intermittent  pulfe  frequently 
happens  without  danger,  where,  for  infiance,  the  fymptoms  are  of  a bad  kind, 
and  the  patient’s  ftrength  ftill  entire.  Hence  this  fpecies  of  pulfe  frequently 
happens  in  hypochondriac  and  melancholic  patients,  where  the  inteftine  motion 
of  the  blood  is  diminilhed  by  its  thicknefs.  But,  when  the  pulfe  is  weak  and 
quick  at  the  fame  time,  it  generally  prognofticates  death.  A hard  pulfe  gener- 
ally indicates  pains,  fpafms,  and  convullions,  becaufe  the  fibres  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  are  fpafmodically  conftriaed.  The  irregular,  caprizating,  and  difcon- 
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nued,  pulfes,  denote  a very  bad  ftate  of  the  body,  both  with  refpefil  to  the  fluid 
and  folid  parts. 

It  is  carefully  to  be  obferved,  that  one  kind  of  pulfe  is  not  found  in  all  per- 
fbns  ; for  the  pulfe  depends  on  the  tone  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  on  the  influx 
of  the  fpirits,  and  the  nature  and  temperament  of  the  blood  ; and,  as  all  thefe 
«.re  furprifingly  various  in  human  bodies,  with  reipect  to  age,  fex,  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  the  climate,  the  method  of  life,  the  fleep,  and  the  paffions  of  the  mind, 
fo  ahb  the  pulfes  ditfer  from  each  other  according  as  thefe  circumftances  differ. 
Thus  men  generally  have  a large  and  vehement  pulfe,  and  women  one  of  a 
more  flow  and  weak  kind  ; for  the  former  have  ftronger  fibres  and  a hotter 
blood  than  the  latter.  For  this  reafbn  alio,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
brifker  in  men  than  in  women ; and  the  former  do  not  generate  fuch  loads  of 
redundant  blood  and  humours  as  women ; who  are  generally  weaker,  and  more 
fubject  to  difeafes.  Choleric  perfons,  and  thofe  of  fanguineo-choleric  confti- 
tutions,  have  a larger,  quicker,  and  more  vehement,  pull'e,  than  phlegmatic  and 
melancholic  perfons,  for  which  reafon  the  fluids  move  more  quickly,  the  ex- 
cretions are  made  more  expeditioufly,  and  the  blood  is  more  fluid,  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter ; for  the  blood  of  the  former  is  impregnated  with  a larger 
quantity  of  oleous  and  fulphureous  parts,  which  are  the  fource  and  matrix  of 
heat  and  fpirituous  quantity.  Thus  alfo,  thofe  of  a flender  habit,  who  have  ftrong 
fibres  and  large  veflels,  have  a larger  and  ftronger  pulfe  than  thofe  who  are  fat, 
have  lax  fibres  and  narrow  veffels.  Hence  they  are  alfo  founder,  more  robuft, 
and  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue.  This  is  alfo  the  reafon  why  thofe  who 
are  naturally  thick  and  fat  are  more  readily  feized  with  ficknefs,  and  deftroyed 
by  it,  than  thofe  of  flender  habits.  In  infants  and  children,  the  pulfe  is  fre- 
quent and  foft ; whereas,  in  old  perfons  it  is  flow  and  large ; whilft  in  young 
perfons,  and  thofe  full  grown,  it  is  large  and  vehement ; for  generally  infants  and 
children  generate  a larger  quantity  of  humours  (which  are  necelTary  to  their 
growth,)  and  collecl  a great  deal  of  fordes,  which  is  the  reafon  why  infants  and 
children  are  more  generally  feized  with  ficknefs,  and  more  readily  die  of  it,  than 
youths  and  adults.  Old  perfons  have  thick  blood,  but  rigid  fibres  : for  which 
reafon  their  pulfe  is  hard,  and  makes  a forcible  impreffion  on  the  touch  ; but 
in  infants  and  children  the  pulfe  is  foft,  on  account  of  the  tendernefs  and  laxity 
of  the  fibres.  The  pulfe  is  alfo  changed  by  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  exercife 
of  the  body,  the  aliments,  and  the  affeblions  of  the  mind.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fpring,  the  pulfe  is  large  and  vehement ; at  this  feafon  alfo  the  ftrength  is  great- 
eft  ; for  which  reafon  perfons  are  at  that  time  moft  rarely  fick,  and  recover  moft 
eafily : in  the  middle  of  the  fummer  the  pulfe  is  quicker  and  weaker,  becaufe  by 
the  intenfe  heat  the  ftrength  is  impaired,  while  the  inteftine  motion  of  the  fluids  is 
greater  than  it  ulually  is.  In  autumn  the  pulfe  is  flower,  fofter,  and  weaker,  than 
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at  the  middle  of  the  fumnier.  Ex^rdife  increfetfes  the  pulfe,  and  confequently 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  whilfe  an  idle  and  inactive  (late  renders  the  pulfe 
flow,  weak,  and  languid,  and 'diminilhes  the  circulation  of  the  fluids.  Spiritu- 
ous aliments  reuder  the  piilfe  large,-  vehement,  and  frequent.  The  pulfe  of 
fudh  as  are  afleep  is  fl6w,  fmall,  and  languid-';  but,  as  fooii  as  they  awake,  it 
forthwith  becomes  large,  quicker,  and  ftronger  ; the  pulfe  of  thofe  who  arc  an- 
gry is  large,  vehement,  and  quick ; that  of  fuch  as  are  frightened,  frequent, 
fmall,  and  inactive;  and  of  thofe  who  are  fOrroWful,  fmall,  languid,  and  flow; 
hence  the  common  and  ordinary  affeO:ions  of  the  'body  change  the  pulfe,  fo 
that,  without  duly  adverting  to  thefe  affedtions,  the  pulfe  cannot  be  certainly 
onderftood,  nor  can  it  be  determined  diow  far  it  recedes  from  a natural  ftate  in 
confequence  of  difeafes. 

The  natural  pulfe  is  therefore  to  be  felt  and  to  be  obferved,  not  immediately 
tifter  exercife,  bathing,  immoderate  eating, i' drinking  wine,  or  other  caufes  which 
exagitate  the  heart  and  fpirits;  for  we  are  to  determine  nothing  about  the  pulfe 
till  the  force  of  external  caufes  has  ceafed,  and  all  perturbations  of  the  body  are 
allayed;  for  the  pulfe  is  the  moft  certain  fign  and  criterion  forjudging  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  and  blood  ; but,  -if  the  pulfe  alone  is  obferved,  without  paying 
a due  regard  to  other  circumftances,  it  may  lay  a foundation  for  forming  a falfe 
Judgment;  fince  the  pulfe  may  be  difturbed  by  a thoufand  abftracb  caufes. 

All  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  agree,  that  a frequent  pulfe,  in  every 
fpecies  of  fever,  whether  continual  or  intermittent,  whether  benign  or  malig- 
nant, whether  in  its  beginning  or  at  its  height,  proves  fuch  a fever  to  be  prefent ; 
hence  the  quick  or  frequent  pulfe  is  confidered  as  the  true  eflential  fign  of  fe- 
vers ;'  but  this  frequency  is  either  greater  or  lefs,  and  aflbeiates  itfelf  with  the 
great  or  vehement,  or  with  the  fmall  and  weak,  according  to  the  divedity  of 
fevers,  and  the  times  of  the  difeafe.  A frequent  pulle,  when  weak  and  fmall, 
is  fcarcely  ever  good ; fince  it  denotes  a languid  and  flow  circulation  of  the 
blood;  but  a frequent,  large,  and  vehement,  pulfe,  fuch  as  is  generally  obferved 
in  the  height  of  continual  fevers,  denotes  a brifle  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
an  increafed  heat  of  the  body.  In  inveftigating  the  caufe  of  a frequent  pulfe, 
which  is  generally  preternatural,  and  accompanies  feveral  diforders,  we  ftiall  fol- 
low the  accurate  Bellini,  who  accounts  for  the  motion  of  the  heart  from  the  in- 
flux of  the  blood  through  the  coronary  arteries,  and  of  the  nervous  fluid  through 
the  nerves  into  the  fibres  of  the  heart;  whence  he  concludes,  that  the  mufcles 
of  the  heart  are  moft  frequently  moved  when  the  nervous  fluid  is  moft  frequent- 
ly conveyed  into  them,  which  happens  when  it  is  forced  into  them  by  a fufficient 
quantity  of  blood  flowing  forcibly  into  the  brain.  Now  by  a frequent  con- 
j-ra^on  of  the  heart  a frequent  pulfe  is  produced,  which  indicates  that  a 
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proper  quantity  of  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  that  the  brain  is  forcw 
bly  prelTed,  nhich  will  happen,  either  when  the  blood  ftagnates  therein,  in 
confequence  of  an  obftru6fion  of  its  veins,  or  when  the  blood  contained  in 
thefe  veins  cannot  flow  in  other  parts,  or  in  the  lungs;  or  when  the  blood  is 
thrown  into  a ftate  of  eflfervefcence,  by  which  it  aflTumes  a tendency  to  move 
in  every  direftion  with  a greater  impetus,  and  by  that  means  prefles  the  brain 
more  powerfully;  the  mufcles  of  the  heart  alfo  move  more  frequently  when 
irritated  by  any  ftimulus.  If,  therefore,  the  blood  is  too  acrid  or  hot,  fo  as  to  fti- 
mulate  the  finufes  of  the  heart,  the  heart  will  be  more  frequently  cqntra&ed, 
and  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  will  indicate  a ftimulating  quality  in  the  blood. 

Since  from  the  pulfe  we  thus  form  a judgment,  not  only  of  the  circulation  and 
temperature  of  the  blood,  but  alfo  of  the  motion  of  the  fpirits,  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient,  fo  the  knowledge  of  the  pulfe,  and  a due  attention  to  it,  become 
of  Angular  fervice,  not  only  in  inveftigating  the  nature  of  diforders,  and  form-- 
ing  a right  judgment  concerning  them,  but  alfo  in  prefcribing  medicines  for 
their  cure.  But  they  mult  be  carefully,  not  fuperficially,  confulted.  The  phy- 
Acians  of  China  are  far  more  careful  in  this  refpect  than  thofe  of  Europe : for 
the  Chinefe  often  fpend  a whole  hour  in  feeling  the  pulfe,  whilft  the  Englilh 
phyficians  have  hardly  patience  to  feel  above  two  pulfations ; a praftice  highly 
culpable,  Ance,  after  ten  ftrokes  of  the  artery,  an  inequality  or  intermifflon  often 
occurs,  which  happens  when  the  unequally- mixed  blood  paflTes  through  the 

heart.  The  pulfe  is  alfo  to  be  felt  in  both  wrifts,  in  the  neck,  and  in  the  temples; 

Ance  it  is  certain  from  experience,  that  the  pulfe  in  the  wrifts  frequently  varies, 
and  may  be  more  commodioufly  felt  in  one  than  another.  We  ought  alfo  to 
advert  to  the  pulfes  of  other  parts  ; thus,  fometimes  hypochondriac  patients 
perceive  a large  pulfe  under  the  ribs  on  the  k;ft  Ade,  which  happens  when  a 
quick  and  vifcid  blood,  exagitated  by  heat,  or  any  other  caufe,  endeavours  to 
procure  a quick  pafiage  through  the  pancreas  and  fpleen,  but,  flopping  in  their 
narrow  vefiels,  produces  a pulfation,  and  a kind  of  pricking  pain. 

In  continual  and  malignant  fevers,  a large  internal  pulfation  in  the  veins  of  the 

head  generally  denotes  a fubfequent  delirium ; Ance  it  is  a Agn  that  the  blood  there 
congefted  circulates  flowly,  till  at  laft,  becoming  Aagnant,  it  produces  a violent 
inflammation  of  the  meninges.  If  a large  pulfe  arifes  from  an  exceflive  ebullition  of 
the  blood,  fo  that  in  fevers  the  veins  of  the  temples  beat,  and  the  face,  is  turgid 
without  a foftnefs  of  the  praecordia,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeQ:  that  the  difeafe  will 
be  long,  and  that  it  will  not  terminate  without  a large  haemorrhage  from  the  nofe, 
an  hiccough,  convulAons,  or  fciatic  pains.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  re- 
dundant blood  leeks  for  an  outlet  either  by  the  nofe  or  the  haemorrhoidal  veins; 
and,  the  fooner  this  happens,  the  fooner  the  patient  is  free  from  his  dil'order. 

When 
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When  a pulfation  is  obferved  in  any  part  of  the  body  where  at  other  times  it 
is  not  felt,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  part  is  inflamed  and  difpofed  to 
a fuppuration,  efpecially  when  it  is  accompanied  with  tumour  and  pain.  A 
hard  pulfe  is  almoft  an  infallible  fign  in  the  membranous  parts;  for  this  hard- 
nefs  of  the  pulle,  orexcefllve  terifion  and  vibration  of  the  artery,  indicates  fome*- 
thing  of  a fpafraodic  nature,  arifing  from  the  conl’ent  of  the  parts,  and  produced 
by  the  inflammation  and  pain.  The  pulfe  of  perfons  labouring  under  diforders 
of  the  breaft,  or  a palpitation  of  the  heart,  is  frequent,  unequal,  and  languid ; 
but  fuch  a pulfe,  unlels  when  vehement,  is  accompanied  with  no  preternatural 
heat,  and  happens  becaufe  the  blood  does  not  pafs  through  the  finufes  of  the 
heart  and  the  lobes  of  the  lungs.  In  w’eaknefs,  and  a difpolition  to  fyncopes,  the 
pulfe  is  generally  fmall,  rare,  and  languid ; but,  if  the  pulfe  is  abfolutely  imper- 
ceptible, the  body  covered  with  a cold  fweat,  and  the  fun6tions  of  the  mind  are 
not  totally  deftroyed,  I have  obferved,  that  the  patient  infallibly  dies  in  fix  hours: 
and  fuch  a fituation  I have  feen  produced  by  corrofive  poifon.  It  is  to  be  obferved 
that  about  the  critical  times  in  fevers,  when  nature  endeavours  to  throw  off’  the  fu- 
perfluous  and  peccant  matter  by  ftool  or  fweat,  the  pulfe,  though  languid,  is  yet 
more  regular  and  lefs  frequent,  which  is  a certain  fign  of  recovery.  But,  if  the  pulfe 
is  foft  and  undulating,  it  is  a fign  that  afalutary  and  critical  fweat  is  juft  coming  on. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  pulfe  is^  changed  by  medicines.  Thus,  after 
draftic  purgatives,  which  procure  too  many  ftools,  the  pulfe  is  generally  preter- 
naturally  quick.  After  venagfection,  efpecially  in  plethoric  habits,  the  pulfe 
becomes  quicker,  a fign  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  confequence  of  its 
having  a larger  fpace,  is  happily  increafed,  fince  by  this  means  a fuppreflion  of 
the  nienfes  or  haemorrhoids  is  generally  removed.  It  is  certain,  not  only  from 
the  authority  of  Sydenham,  but  alfo  from  experience,  that,  after  the  ufe  of 
chalybeates,  the  pulle  is  quicker,  the  face  redder,  and  the  heat  greater.  Strong 
fudorifics,  eompofed  of  volatile  oleous  fubftances,  greatly  increafe  the  pulfation 
of  the  heart  and  arteries ; on  the  contrary,  anodynes,  opiates,  preparations  of 
nitre,  precipitating  powders,  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  diminith  the  inteftinal 
motion  of  the  blood  and  fix  its  fulphur,  render  the  pulfe  calm  and  moderate  in 
pains,  inflammations,  and  febrile  intemperature.  Some  very  ufeful  and  impor- 
tant rules  for  the  exhibition  of  medicines  are  drawn  from  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  : 
thus  purging  and  vomiting  are  contra-indicated  by  a too  quick  and  vehement 
pulle ; for,  when  the  blood  is  in  a violent  motion  and  ebullition,  the  fecretions 
are  generally  very  languid.  If  the  ftrength  is  defective,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  languid  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  emetics  and  purgatives  diminilh  the  ftrength 
ftill  more ; fo  that  the  phyfician  ought  to  confult  the  pulfe  before  he  exhibits  them  ; 
for,  when  the  pulfe  is  ftrong,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood  regular^  thefe  artificial 
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evacuations  are  nioft  beneficial,  and  fucceed  beft.  The  fame  caution  is  necef 
fary  in  the  exhibition  of  fudorifics  and  all  analeptics,  which  convey  heat  and. 
motion  to  the  blood ; for,  if  the  pulfe  is  ftrong  and  frequent,  fuch  fpirituous  fub- 
ftances  do  more  injury  than  good ; they  rarify  the  blood  too  much,  and  accelerate 
its  inteftine  motion  : by  which  means  a delirium  and  other  inflammations  are 
frequently  brought  on.  Great  circumfpeclion  and  atteiation  to  the  pulfe  are  al- 
fo  requifite  in  the  exhibition  of  narcotics  or  opiates ; for,  as  thefe  are  potfetTed 
of  a power  of  flopping  the  motion  of  the  blood  and  fpirits,  and  confequendy 
of  impairing  ftrength,  fo  they  ought  never  to  be  exhibited  when  the  pulfe  is 
weak,  languid,  and  fmall,  but  are  to  be  avoided  like  poifon. 

Of  diseases  in  GENERAL,  their  PREVENTION  and  CURE. 

DISEASE  introduced  the  art  of  Medicine,  which,  in  a primitive  fenfe,  com- 
municates the  means  of  preferving  health  when  prefent,  and  of  reltoring  it  when 
loft.  If  we  look  back  into  the  origin  of  the  medical  art,  we  ftiali  find  its  firft 
foundation  to  be  owing  to  accidental  events,  and  natural  inftiuQ:.  In  the  early 
ages,  the  fick  were  placed  in  crofs  ways,  and  other  public  places,  to  receive  the 
advice  of  fuch  paffengers  as  knew  a remedy  fuitable  to  tneir  complaints ; and, 
the  better  to  preferve  the  memory  of  every  remarkable  cure,  both  the  difeafe 
and  the  remedy  were  engraved  on  pillars,  that  patients  in  the  like  cafes  might 
refcrt  to  them  for  inftru6lion  and  relief.  Hence  an  infight  into  the  virtues  of 
herbs  and  plants,  of  metals  and  minerals,  was  originally  acquired. 

As  to  the  part  which  reafon  has  afted  in  the  improvement  of  medicine,  it 
feems  to  have  confifted  in  oblerving:  1.  That  difeafes  attended  with  particu- 
lar circumftances,  called  lymptoms,  were  fometimes  cured  without  the  alTiit- 
ance  of  art,  by  fpontaneous  evacuations,  as  hremorrhages,  diarrhoeas,  vomitinos, 
or  fweats:  whence  bleeding,  purges,  and  vomits,  took  their  rife.  2.  That  the 
patients  were  often  relieved  by  the  breaking-out  of  various  tumours;  whence 
arofe  the  application  of  topical  remedies.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  beft  method  of 
improving  phyfic,  to  obferve  carefully  what  means  nature,  unaffifted  by  art, 
employs  to  free  the  conftitution  from  diftenipers ; fince  many  important  hints 
may  be  thence  taken,  for  the  relief  of  patients  under  the  like  circumftances. 
He,  who  w'ould  advance  the  healing  art,  ought  to  colle6t  a felefit  treafure  of  prac- 
tical obfervations,  reft  fatisfied  with  a few  but  well-chofen  medicines,  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  their  virtues  and  efficacy  in  different  conftitutions  and 
difeafes,  defpil’e  the  cumberfome  load  of  recipes  with  which  pra6lical  writers 
of  an  inferior  rank  abound,  reject  the  lb-much  extolled  medicines  of  the  chemifts, 
.and  attempt  the  relief  of  patients  by  a proper  diet  and  exercife,  and  fuch  me- 
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dicines  as  obfervation  and  found  philofophy  recommend;  for  to  the  improvement 
of  anatomy  and  natural  philofophy  is  much  of  the  fuccefs  of  phyfic  to  be  attri- 
buted. The  knowledge  of  medicines,  or  fuitable  remedies,  is  alfo  highly  ne- 
cefliiry  in  thofe,  who,  in  order  to  moderate  the  impetus  in  acute  diforders,  make 
evacuations,  blunt  acrimony,  dilute  too-ihick  fluids,  condenfe  thofe  that  are  too 
thin,  brace  up  too-lax  parts,  and  relax  fuch  as  are  too  much  conftriCled ; they 
alfo  drive  the  humours  to  parts  where  they  will  be  leaft  prejudicial,  upon  occa- 
fion  mitigate  pain,  and  in  languors  ufe  ftimulating  medicines.  Wine,  vinegar, 
barley,  nitre,  honey,  rhubarb,  opium,  and  other  fimples,  are  found  both  fafe 
and  powerful  medicines.  Sydenham  tells  us,  that  all  manner  of  difeafes  may  be 
cured  by  bleeding,  purging,  with  a fubfequent  opiate,  and  proper  regimen.  In 
chronical  difeafes,  mineral  w'aters,  falts,  diaphoretics,  foap,  mercury,  fteel,  with 
a few  vegetables,  and  proper  exercile,  will  generally  effedl  the  cure.  , In  a word, 
■what  is  there  in  the  moft  elaborate  preparation,  that  is  worth  half  the  pains  taken 
about  it?  Mercury,  opium,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  fimples,  with  fire  and 
water,  are  acknowledged  as  the  fureft  remedies  by  the  ableft  mailers  of  the  art ; 
and  thefe  are  found  to  be  more  efficacious  in  that  crude  ftate,  in  which  bounti- 
ful nature  has  imparled  them  to  us,  than  after  the  moft  operofe  and  artificial 
preparations.  We  need  defpair  of  nothing,  wdiile  we  follow  fimplicity ; but  the 
event  of  intricate  labour  is  fallacious. 

Difeafes,  in  this  and  other  countries,  often  flow  from  local  circuraftances  ; 
whence  they  admit  of  great  mitigation,  and  fometimes  of  being  entirely  prevent- 
ed, particularly  if  proper  and  timely  means  be  taken  for  that  purpofe.  Difeafed  pa- 
rents, unwholefome  food,  confined  air,  and  uncommonly  wet,  cold,  damp,  or  hot, 
feafons,  are  the  forerunners  of  various  diforders;  and,  as  thefe  are  generally  fore- 
feen  and  known,  it  lliould  be  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  guard  againft  them. 

Men  are  alfo  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from  the  occupations  which  they 
follow  ; chemifts,  founders,  glafs-makers,  and  feveral  other  artifts,  are  hurt  by  the 
unwholefome  air  which  they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is  not  only  loaded 
with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing  from  metals  and  minerals,  but  is  fo  charg- 
ed with  phlogifton  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fufficiently, 
and  anfwering  the  other  important  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  proceed 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfons  who  fol- 
low thefe  employments.  Such  artifts  ought  never  to  continue  too  long  at  work; 
and  when  they  give  over  they  fliould  fuffer  themfelves  to  cool  gradually.  They 
ought  never  to  drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery,  liquors,  wljile 
the  body  is  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  any  thing  that  is  cold  on  the  ftomach. 

, Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  gi'ound,  are  likewife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air. 
The  air,  by  its  ftagnation  in  the  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  fpring  and  otherj 
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oualities  necelTary  for  refpiration,  but  is  often  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhala- 
tions as  to  become  a moft  deadly  poifon.  Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwhole- 
fome  air,  but  likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their  fkin, 
clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies, 
vertigoes,  and  other  nervous  affedlions,  which  often  prove  fatal.  Fallopius  ob- 
ferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of  mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four 
■years.  Lead  and  feveral  other  metals  are  likewife  very  pernicious  to  the  health. 

All  W’ho  w'ork  in  mines  or  metals  ought  to  wa(h  carefully,  and  to  change  their 
dothes  as  foon  as  they  give  over  w'orking.  Nothing  would  tend  more  to  preferve 
the  health  of  fuch  people  than  a ftrict  and  almoft  religious  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 
Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of  white  lead,  and  many  others 
who  work  in  metals,  are  liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners,  and  ought  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  directions  for  avoiding  them.  Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil, 
and  all  who  work  in  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable  to  fulFer  from 
the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe  bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame 
regard  to  cleanlinefs  as  miners ; and  when  they  are  troubled  wdth  naufea,  fick- 
nels,  or  indigeftion,  they  fhould  take  a gentle  purge. 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  are  in  general  the  moft  healthy  of 
mankind ; yet  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they  are 
carried  on,  expofe  them  to  fome  particular  difeafes.  Ilufbandmen,  for  example, 
are  expofed  to  all  the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in  this  country,  are  often 
very  great  and  hidden,  and  occafion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,  rheuraatifm?, 
fevers,  and  other  acute  diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced  to  work  hard,  and 
often  carry  burdens  above  their  ftrength,  which,  by  overftraining  the  veffels, 
occafion  afthmas,  ruptures,  &c. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers.  See.  are  obliged  to  draw  the 
air  with  much  greater  force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with  more 
violence,  than  is  neceffary  for  common  refpiration ; by  this  means  the  tender  vef- 
fels of  the  lungs  are  overftretched,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a fpitting  of 
blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an  inftance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a 
man,  w'ho,  upon  a wager,  carried  an  afs;  but  "was  foon  after  feized  with  a fever, 
a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture.  Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the 
eflfect  of  mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once  what  fhould  be 
done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  vanity  or  emulation.'  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  ftrongeft  men  are  moft  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  burdens,  hard  labour, 
or  feats  of  adlivity.  It  is  rare  to  find  one  who  boafis  of  his  ftrength  without  a 
rupture,  a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  difeafe,  which  he  rea^s  as  the  fruit  of  his 
folly.  When  the  raufcles  are  violently  ftrained,  frequent  refit  is  necelTary,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  recover  their  tone;  without  this,  the  ftrength  and  conftitu- 
tion  will  foon^e  worn  out,  and  a premature  old  age  brought  on. 
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Labourers  in  the  hot  feafoii  are  apt  to  lie  down  and  deep  in  the  fun.  This 
practice  is  fo  dangerous,  that  they  often  wake  in  a burning  fever.  Thofe  ardent 
fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of  fummer  and  beginning  of  autumn, 
are  frequently  occafioned  by  this  means.  Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often 
occafioned,  among  labourers,  by  poor  living;  when  the  body  is  not  fufficiently 
nouriflied,  the  humours  become  vitiated,  and  the  folids  weak:  from  whence  the 
3iioft  fatal  confequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  tikewife  productive  of  many  of 
thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  frequent  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  re- 
markable that  cattle,  v/hen  pinched  in  their  food,  are  generally  affeCted  with 
difeafes  of  the  fkin,  which  feldom  fail  to  difappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a 
good  pafture.  This  fhows  how  much  a good  ftate  of  the  humours  depends  upon 
a fufficien't  quantity  of  proper  nouriihment.  Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but 
aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious,  and  makes  them  miferable  in- 
deed. Here  the  godfike  virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfelf.  To  relieve 
the  induftrious  poor  in  diftrefs,  is  furely  the  moft  exalted  aCt  of  religion  and 
humanity.  They  alone  who  are  witnelfes  of  thofe  feenes  of  calamity,  can  form 
a notion  of  what  numbers  periih  in  difeafes,  for  want  of  proper  alfiftance,  and 
even  for  want  of  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

Soldiers  fuffer  many  hardlhips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  long  marches^ 
bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  unwholefome  climates,  bad  water.  See.  Thefe 
occafion  fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  w’hich  generally 
do  greater  execution  than  the  fword,  efpecially  w'hen  campaigns  are  continued  too 
late  in  the  year.  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will  often  prove  more  fatal 
than  an  engagement.  Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  amongft  the  laborious. 
They  undergo  great  hardflhps  from  change  of  climate,  the  violence  of  the  wea- 
ther, hard  labour,  &c.  One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring  people  is 
excefs.  When  they  get  on-fliore,  after  having  been  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to 
the  climate,  or  their  own  conftitutions,  they  plunge  headlong  into  all  manner  of 
riot,  and  even  perfift  till  a fever  puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance, 
and  not  the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  our  brave  failors  die  on 
foreign  coafts.  Such  people  ought  not  to  live  too  low ; but  they  would  lind  mo- 
deration the  beft  defence  againft  fevers,  and  many  other  maladies.  We  have  reafon 
to  believe,  if  due  attention  were  paid  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and,  above  all  things, 
to  the  cleanlinefs,  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be  the  moft  healthy  fet  of  men 
in  the  world ; but,  when  thele  are  negleCted,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  health  and  nature  of  man  than  a fedentary 
life,  yet  this  clafs  comprehends  the  far  greater  part  of  the  fpecies.  Almoft  the 
whole  female  world,  and  in  manufa6:uring  countries  the  major  part  of  the  males, 
may  be  reckoned  fedentary.  But,  though  fedentary  employments  are  neceffary, 
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yet  there  Teems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon  llioulu  be  confined  for  life  to 
thefe  alone.  It  is  conftant  confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A man  will  not 
be  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day;  but,  if  he  be  obliged  to  fit  ten  or 
twelve,  in  confined  air,  he  will  foon  become  injured  in  his  health.  Unwholefome 
air  is  the  caufe  of  many  diforders.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  arifing  from  it 
People  generally  pay  Tome  attention  to  what  they  eat  and  drink,  but  feldom  re- 
gard what  goes  into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  often  proves  more  tuddenly 
fatal  than  the  former.  A fedentary  life  reldom  fails  to  occalion  an  univerfal  re- 
laxation of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great  fource  from  whence  moft  of  the  dif- 
eafes  of  fedentary  people  flovv.  The  fcrophula,  confumption,  hyfierics,  and 
nervous  difeafes,  now  To  common,  \veie  very  litde  known  in  this  country  before 
fedentary  artificers  became  fo  numerous:  and  they  are  very  little  known  ftill 
among  fuch  of  our  people  as  follow  active  employments  without  doors,  though 
in  great  towns  at  l^aft  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with  them.  In- 
ftead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the  health  of  the  fedentary,  vie  lhall  re- 
commend to  them  the  following  plan,  viz.  That  every  perlbn  who  follows  a leden- 
tary  employment  fhould  cultivate  a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hand.  This  he 
might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed,  at  leifure-hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  an  exercife  and 
amufement,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  After  working 
an  hour  in  a garden,  a man  will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle.  Labouring  the  ground  is 
every  w'ay  conducive  to  health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and  freth  herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits, 
whilft  the  perpetual  prolpect  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity  delights  and  en- 
tertains the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed  as  to  be  always  plealed  with  fomewhat  in 
profpedl,  however  diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the  happinefs  that  men 
feel  in  planting.  Lowing,  building,  &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  more  early  ages;  and,  when  kings  and  conquerors  cultivated 
the  ground,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  hap- 
pinefs confifted  as  we  do.  In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fiiape  or 
another,  is  abfolmely  neceffary  to  health.  Thole  who  neglefii  it,  though  they 
may  drag  out  life,  can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  efi’eminate,  they 
languifti  for  a few  years,  and  foon  drop  into  an  untimely  grave. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  aflemblage  of  fymptoms,  and  muft  be  dif- 
tinguUhed  by  tho*fe  that  are  moft  obvious  and  permanent ; for,  by  a due  attention 
to  them,  the  inveftigation  of  difeafes  in  general  will  be  found  a much  lefs  difflcult 
matter  than  people  are  ready  to  imagine.  A proper  attention  to  the  patient  s age, 
fex,  temper  of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will  likevyife  greatly  affift, 
both  in  the  inveftigation  and  treatment  of  difeales.  In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax 
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and  foft,  the  nerves  extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ; whereas  in  old  age  the 
fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almoft  infenfible,  and  many  of  the  veffels  imper- 
viable.  Thefe  and  other  peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the  young  and  aged  very 
different,  and  of  courfe  they  muft  require  a different  method  of  treatment.  Females 
are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not  afflict  the  other  fex  : befides,  the  nervous 
lyftem  being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  difeafes  require  to  be 
treated  with  greater  caution.  They  are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations ; and 
all  ftimulating  medicines  ought  to  be  adnuniftered  to  them  with  a fparing  hand. 
The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to  in  all  difeafes.  Fear, 
anxiety,  and  a fretful  temper,  both  occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain  do 
we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies  which  proceed  from  the 
mind.  When  that  is  affeded,  the  heft  medicine  is  to  foothe  the  paflTions,  to 
divert  the  mind  from  anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eafy  and  cheer- 
ful as  polflble.  Few  things  are  of  greater  importance,  in  the  cure  of  difeafes, 
than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is  fuffered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  tvhatever 
perfpires  from  his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it,  which  ferves  to 
nourifli  the  difeafe,  and  inefeafe  the  danger.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by 
cleanlinefs  alone;  moft  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it;  and  in  all  of  them  it 
is  highly  necelTary,  both  for  the  patient  and  thofe  who  attend  him, 

t 

Of  fevers. 

FEVERS  are  not  only  the  moft  frequent  of  all  difeafes,  but  they  are  likewife 
the  moft  complex ; in  the  moft  Ample  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a combina- 
tion of  feveral  different  lymptoms.  The  diftinguifliing  fymptoms  of  fever  are, 
increafed  beat,  frequency  of  pulfe,  lofs  of  appetite,  general  debility,  pain  in  the 
head,  and  a difficulty  in  performing  fome  of  the  vital  and  animal  fun6lions.  The 
other  fymptoms  ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  thirft,  anxiety,  deli- 
rium, wearinefs,  wafting  of  the  fleffi,  want  of  fleep,  or  the  fleep  difturbed  and 
not  refrefliing.  As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an 
offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick,  to  ob- 
ferve  with  diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour  to  affift  her  ope- 
rations. Our  bodies  are  fo  framed,  as  to  have  a conftant  tendency  to  expel  or 
throw  off  whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  Tliis  is  generally  done  by  urine,  ' 
fw'eat,.  ftool,  expeftoration,  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  if  the  efforts  of  nature,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended 
to  and  promoted,  it  would  feldom  continue  long ; but,  when  her  attempts  are 
either  neglected  or  counteracted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  proves  fatal. 
There  are  daily  inftances  of  perfons,  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the  lymp- 
toms of  a beginning  fever ; but,  by  keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bath- 
ing the  feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  lymptoms  in  a few  houfs  difappear,  and  the 
d-j*.  H h danger 
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danger  is  prevented.  When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the  heft  method  of 
obviating  their  effeHs  is  repeated  vomits.  Almoft  every  perfon  in  a fever 
complains  of  great  thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cooling  natui'e. 
This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of  water  and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo 
likely  to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove  fpafms  and  obftrufilions, 
promote  perfpiration,  increafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and,  in  fliort,  produce  every 
falutary  effeH  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory  fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of 
wmter,  thin  gruel,  or  any  other  w'eak  liquor  of  which  water  is  the  bafis  ? The 
neceflity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  fkin, 
and  the  burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  thirft,  of  the  patient. 
Many  cooling  liquors  which  are  extremely  grateful  to  patients  in  a fever,  may 
be  prepared  from  fruits,  as  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orange-whey,  and 
the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be  prepared  from  marflimallow-roots, 
linfeed,  lime-tree  buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables  particularly  pointed  out  in 
the  Herbal.  Thefe  liquors,  efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  and  fliould  never.be  denied  him.  In  fevers,  the  mind  as  well  as  body 
fhould  be  kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  one  that  is  fick.  Indeed 
every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination  increafes  the  difeafe ; for  which  reafon 
every  perfon  in  a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  neither  allowed  to 
fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  leaft  affeCt  or  difeompofe  his  mind.  What 
food  the  patient  takes  fhould  be  in  fmall  quantity,  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion. 
It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  panada,  roafted  apples,  gruels,  and 
fuch-like.  The  frelh  air  fhould  likewife  be  taken  as  much  as  poffible ; it  not  only 
removes  the  anxiety,  but  cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every  way 
beneficial.  Among  common  people,  ^ the  very  name  of  a fever  generally  fuggefts 
the  neceffity  of  bleeding.  This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  moft 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflammatory  nature ; but  true 
inflammatory  fevers  are  now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations, 
and  a different  manner  of  living,  have  fo  changed  the  ftate  of  difeafes  in  Britain, 
that  there  Is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  necelfary.  In  moft 
low,  nervous,  and  putrid,  fevers,  which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurt- 
ful, as  it  weakens  the  patient^  finks  his  fpirits,  &c.  We  would  recommend  this 
general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident 
figns  of  intiammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent  remedy  w'hen  neceflary,  but 
lliould  never  be  wantonly  performed.  It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  fweat- 
ing  is  always  neceflary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  "When  the  fever  proceeds 
from  an  obftruCted  perfpiration,  this  notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient 
only  lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinks  freely  of  water-^ 
gruel,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor,  he  will  leldom  fail  to  perfpire  freely. 
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The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting  drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafm, 
which  generally  affeas  the  fldn  at  the  beginning  of  a fever ; it  will  open  the 
pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by  means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be 
carried  off.  But  inftead  of  this,  the  common  pradice  is  to  heap  clothes  upon 
the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of  a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c. 
which  fire  his  blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  render  the  difeafe  more  dangerous. 
In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  Ihould  be  paid  to  a patient’s  longings.  Thefe  are 
the  calls  of  Nature,  and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe.  Patients  are 
not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thring  that  the  fickly  appetite  may  crave,; 
but  it  is  generally  right  to  let  them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly  defire,  though 
it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper.  What  the  patient  longs  for,  his  ftomacU 
will  generally  digeft ; and  fuch  things  have  fometiraes  a very  happy  eftect. 

Of  intermittent  FEVERS,  or  AGUES. 

THE  feveral  kinds  of  intermittent  fevers,  or  agues,  take  their  names  from  the.^ 
period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c.  They  are  ge- 
nerally occafioned  by  effluvia  from  putrid  ftagnated  water.  This  is  evident  from 
their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  moft  frequent  in  countries  where 
the  foil  is  marfhy,  as  in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgfliire  and  Huntingdonfhire, 
the  Hundreds  of  Effex,  See.  This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  eating  too 
much  ftone-fruit,  by  a poor  wateiy  diet,  damp  houfes,  evening  dews,  lying  uponi 
the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue,  depreffing  paffions,  and  the  like.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  a high  country  retire  to  a low  one,  they  are  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a 
word,  whatever  relaxes  the  folids,  diminilhes  the  perfpiration,  or  obftrufts  the 
circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall  veffels,  difpofes  the  body  to  agues. 

CURE. — As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to  brace  the  folids,  and 
promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the 
fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice.  But,  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exer- 
cife, he  ought  to  take  fuch  as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a lazy  indolent  difpofition.  In 
this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is  generally  loaded  with  cold  vifeid  phlegm,  and  fre- 
quently great  quantities  of  bile  are  difeharged  by  vomit;  which,  plainly  points 
out  the  neceffity  of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be  adminifiered 
before  the  patient  takes  any  other  medicine.  But,  if  the  patient  be  afraid  to  take 
a vomit,  he  ought  to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  fait,  jalap, 
or  rhubarb : after  this,  two  ounces  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark,  finely  powdered, 
may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes.  Thefe  may  either  be  made  into  bo 
lufles,  as  they  are  ufed,  with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  ijiixed  in  a glafs  of  red^ 
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wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or  any  other  drink  that  is  more  agrce= 
able  to  the  patient.  In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the  above  dofes 
may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during  the  interval  of  the  fits.  In  a tertian,  or 
third-day  ague,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  take  a dofe  every  third  hour  during  the 
interval;  and  in  a quartan,  €very  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  take  fo  large  a 
dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders  into  two  parts,  and  take  ons 
every  hour,  &c.  For  a young  perfon,  a fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will 
be  fufficient,  and  the  dofe  muft  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conftitution-,  and  violence 
of  the  lymptoms.  The  above  quantity 'of  bark  will  frequently  cure  an  ague; 
the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off  taking  the  medicine  as  foon  as  the 
paroxyfms  are  flopped,  but  fliould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome.  Moft  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine  long  enough.  They  are 
generally  directed  to  take  it  till  the  fits  are  ftopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and  be- 
gin again  at  fome  diftance  of  time  ; by  which  means  the  difeafe  gathers  ftrength, 
and  often  returns  with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may  alw-ays  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  cure  greatly  facilitated,  by  ufing  the  following  infufion  for  fome 
confiderable  time  as  a drink  : Take  an  ounce  of  gentian-root;  of  calamus  aro- 
maticus,  and  orange-peel,  each  half  an  ounce ; with  three  or  four  handfuls  of 
camomile-flow'ers,  and  a handful  of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a 
mortar:  put  half  a handful  of  thefe  ingredients  into  a tea-pot,  and  pour  thereon 
a pint  of  boiling  water.  A large  tea-cup  full  of  this  infufion  fliould  be  drunk 
three  or  four  times-  a-day;  by  ivhich  means  a fmaller  quantity  of  bark  than  is 
generally  ufed  will  be  fufficient  to  cure  an  ague.  There  is  no  doubt  but  many  of 
our  own  plants  or  barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  aftringent,  w'ould  fucceed 
in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  efpecially  when  affifted  by  aromatics;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  ufe  of  fundry  of  thofe  herbs  recommended  in  the  Herbal  as  anti- 
dotes againft  agues,  that  many  old  women  in  country  places  fo  effedlually  cure 
the  ague,  after  it  has  baffled  every  exertion  of  the  do6ior.  In  obftinate  agues, 
when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phlegmatic,  the  feafon  rainy,  the  fituation 
damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  add  to  the  above  two  ounces  of  the 
bark,  half  an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger, 
or  fome  other  warm  aromatic ; or,  if  the  fymptoms  be  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of  tartar  may  be  added  to  the  above 
quantity  of  bark.  As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  much  more 
obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the  patient  in  fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefl’ary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  foregoing  medicines  longer  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  If  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  degenerate  into  obftinate 
chronical  difeafes,  as  the  dropfy,  jaundice.  See.  For  this  reafon  all  poffible  care 
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(hould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  tlie  humours  be  vitiated, 
and  the  conftitutioa  fpoiled.  To  prevent  agues,  people  fhould  endeavour  to 
avoid  their  caufes.  The  following  preventive  medicine  may  however  be  of  ufe 
to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfliy  countries,  or  who  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent attacks  of  this  difeafe Take  an  ounce  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark  ; Vir- 
ginian fnake-root,  and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce  : bruife  them  all  to- 
gether, and  infufe  for  five  or  fix  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or 
wine ; afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a wine-glafs  of  it  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  Thofe  who  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew  the  bark  will  find 
that  method  fucceed  very  well.  Gentian-root,  or  calamus-aromaticus,  may  alfo 
be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  fame  purpofe.  All  bitter  herbs  are  antidotes  to 
agues,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  warm  and  aftringent. 

Of  an  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  inflammatory.  It  moft  commonly 
attacks  the  young,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life,  efpecially  fuch 
as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and  whofe  fibres  are  ftrong  and  elaftic.  It 
feizes  people  at  all  feafons  of  the  year ; but  is  moft  frequent  in  the  fpring  and 
beginning  of  fummer.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  tjiing  that  overheats  the 
body,  or  produces  plethora;  as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun,  drinking 
ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet,  with  little  exercife.  See.  It  may  like- 
wife-be  occafioned  by  whatever  obftrudls  the  perfpiration  ; as  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot,  night-watching,  ' or  the  like. 

CURE. — As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the  beft  medical 
affiftance  ought  to  be  procured  as  foon  as  poffible  ; and'  fuch  medicines  Ihould 
be  ufed  as  are  calculated  to  dilute  the  blood,  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours, allay  the  exceffive  heat,  remove  the  fpafmodic  ftrifture  of  the  veffels, 
and  promote  the  fecretions.  For  this  purpofe  let  the  patient  drink  plentifully 
of  diluting  liquors ; as  water-gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear  whey,  barley-water, 
baum-tea,  or  apple- tea ; which  may  be  fharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of 
currants,  rafpberries,  and  fuch  like.  If  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  ta- 
marinds, with  two  ounces  of  ftoned  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a couple  of  figs, 
may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifti  pints  of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes  a very 
pleafant  driiik,  and  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  patient’s  diet  muft  be 
very  fpare  and  light ; and  it  will  afford  him  great  relief,  efpecially  in  a hot  fea- 
Ibn,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his  chamber.  This,  however,  muft  be 
done  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold.  It  is  too  common 
in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  wath  bed-clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him 
fvveat,  or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuftom  has  many  ill  efl’ects.  It 
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increafes  the  heat  of  the  body,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards  initead  of  pro- 
moting the  perfpiration.  In  this  and  all  other  fevers,  attended  with  a hard, 
full,  quick,  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of  the  greateft  importance.  This  operation 
ought  always  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an  inflammatory 
fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  muft  be  in  proportion 
to  the  ftrcngth  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  If  after  the  firft 
bleeding  the  fever  fliould  rife,  and  the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and  hard, 
there  vrill  be  a neceffity  for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and  perhaps  a third,  or  even 
a fourth,  time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  diftance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or 
twenty-four,  hours  from  each  other,  - as  the  fymptoms  require.  If  the  pulfe 
continues  foft,  and  the  patient  is  tolerably  eafy  after  the  firft  bleeding,  it  ought 
not  to  be  repeated.  If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty  drops  of 
the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be  made  into  a draught,  w'ith  an  ounce 
of  rofe-water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liraple  fyrup, 
or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This  draught  may  be  given  to  the  patient  eveiy  three  or 
four  hours,  w'hile  the  fever  is  violent ; afterwards,  once  in  five  or  fix  hours  will 
be  fufficient.  If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth,  day,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and  the  urine  begins  to  let  fall  a reddifh  fettle- 
ment,  there  is  reafon  to  expedl  a favourable  ill’ue  to  the  difeafe.  But  if,  in- 
ftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s  fpirits  grow  languid,  the  pulfe  finks,  and 
his  breathing  becomes  difficult,  wdth  a ftupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves,  ftarting 
of  the  tendons,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  wall  be  fatal. 
In  this  cafe  blifters  muft  be  applied  to  the  head,  ancles,  infide  of  the  legs  or 
thighs,  as  there  may  be  occafion ; poultices  of  wheat-bread,  muftard,  and  vine- 
gar, may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foies,  of  the  feet,  and  the  patient  muft  be 
fupported  with  cordials,  as  ftrong  white-wine  whey,  negus,  fago-gruel  with 
wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  Should  the  patient  recover,  he  ought  to  take  fome 
gentle  laxative.  An  ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a drachm  of  fena  may  be  boiled 
for  a few  minutes  in  a pint  of  w'ater,  and  an  ounce  of  manna  diffolved  in  the 
clecodfion : afterwards  it  may  be  ftrained,  and  a tea-cup  full  dnink  every  hour 
till  it  operates.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  in- 
tervening betwixt  each,  and  the  patient  Ihould  be  kept  ealy  till  his  ftrength 
and  fpirits  are  fufficiently  recruited. 

Of  the  PLEURISY. 

THE  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that  membrane  called  the  pleura,  which 
lines  the  infide  of  the  breaft.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  whatever  obftrudts  the  per- 
fpiration : as  cold  northerly  winds  ; drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot ; 
lleeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground  ; wet  clothes,  plunging  the  body  into 
cold  water,  or  expofing  it  to  the  cold  ah',  when  covered  with  fweat,  &c.  It 
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may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong  liquors  ; by  the  ftoppage  of  ufe- 
ful  evacuations ; as  old  ulcers,  iffues,  fweating  of  the  feet  or  hands,  See.  the  fud- 
den  ftriking-in  of  any  eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  meafles,  or  the  fmall-poK.  A 
pleurify  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  exercife,  as  running,  wrefding, 
leaping,  or  by  fupporting  great  weights,  blows  on  the  breaft.  Sec.  The  puU'e  ia 
this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and  hard,  the  urine  high-coloured  ; and,  if  blood 
be  let,  it  is  covered  with  a tough  cruft,  or  huffy  coat.  Tiie  patient’s  fpittle  is  at 
firft  thin ; afterwards  it  becomes  grofler,  and  is  often  ftreaked  with  blood. 

CURE. — Nature  generally  endeavours  to  carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical 
difeharge  of  blood  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  exi>e£loration,  fweat,  loofc 
ftools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought  therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions, 
by  leffening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the  veflels,  diluting  tlie  hu- 
mours, and  promoting  expectoration.  Copious  bleeding,  in  the  beginning  of 
a pleurify,  has  a much  better  effeCt  than  repeated  fmall  bleedings.  A man  may 
lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he 
is  feized  with  a pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or  one  of  a delicate  conftitu- 
tion,  the  quantity  muff  be  lefs.  If,  after  the  firft  bleeding,  the  ftitch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  fliould  continue,  it  will  be  neceffary,  at  the  diftance  of 
twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the  fymptoms  do 
not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  Ihows  a ftrong  buffy  coat,  a third,  or  even  a fourth, 
bleeding  may  be  requifite.  But  this  operation  is  feldoin  neceffary  after  the  third 
or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to  be  performed,  unlefs  in  the 
moft  urgent  circumftances.  The  blood  may  be  attenuated  without  bleeding ; and 
the  pain  of  the  fide  abated  by  fomenting,  bliftering,  &c.  Fomentations  may  be 
made  by  boiling  a handful  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile,  and  common  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  foft  vegetables,  recommended  for  this  complaint  in  the  Her- 
bal. The  herbs  may  either  be  put  into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the 
fide,  or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decoCtion,  afterwards  rung  out,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  part  affected,  with  as  much  vvai’mth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear.  Fo- 
mentations not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but  relax  the  veflels,  and  prevent  the  llagnation 
of  the  blood  and  other  humours.  Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have  often  feen  great  benefit  from 
young  cabbage-leaves  applied  warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not  only 
relax  the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little  moifture,  and  may  prevent  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  bliftering-plafters ; which,  hovyever,  when  other  things  fail,  muft  be 
applied.  What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever,  is  fometimes  attended 
with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  con- 
vulfive  motions.  Sec.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  attendants,  and  induce  them 
to  do  improper  things,  as  bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  ftrong  ftimulating 
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medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the  ftruggles  of  Nature  to  overcome 
tJie  difeafe,  in  which  llie  ought  to  be  affifted  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink,  which 
is  then  peculiarly  neceffary.  If  the  patient’s  ftrength  however  be  much  ex 
haufied  by  the  difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  at  this  time  to  fupport  him  with  fmall 
draughts  of  white-wine  whey,  negus,  or  the  like.  When  the  pain  and  fever  are 
gone,  it  will  be  proper,  after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufticient  ftrength,  to 
give  him  fome  gentle  purges.  He  ought  likewife  to  ufc  a light  diet  of  eafy 
digeltion,  and  his  drink  Ihould  be  of  a cleanfmg  nature. 

The  paraphremtis,  or  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  is  fo  nearly  connected 
with  the  pleurify,  and  refembles  it  fo  much  jn  the  manner  of  treatment,  that  it  is 
fcarcely  neceffary  to  confider  it  as  a feparaie  difeafe.  It  is  attended  with  a very 
acute  fever,  and  an  extreme  pain  of  the  part  affedled,  which  is  generally  aug- 
mented by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the  breath,  taking  food,  going  to 
ftool,  making  water,  &c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in  his 
bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm ; is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a dry 
cough,  a hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  Every  method  fliould  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent a fuppuration,  as  it  ig  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when  this  hap- 
pens. The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all  refpeds  the  fame  as  in  a pleurify. 
We  fliall  only  add,  that  in  this  difeafe  emollient  clyfters  are  peculiarly  ufeful,  as 
they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means  make  a derivation  from  the  part  affe6ted. 

Of  INFLAMMATION  of  the  LUNGS. 

THIS  difeafe  is  generally  fatal  to  thofe  who  have  a flat  breaft,  or  narrow 
cheft,  and  to  fuch  as  are  afflidted  w'ith  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches  to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other 
times  the  whole  organ  is  affe6led ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  fatal.  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  is  in  confequence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleurify,  &c. 
iMoft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs;  only  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain  lefs  acute;  but 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  are  generally  greater, 

CURE. — Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the  beginning 
of  this  difeafe;  but,  if  the  patient’s  fpittle  is  pretty  thick,  as  well  as 
concocted,  neither  of  them  are  neceffary.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  affift  the 
expeftoration  by  fome  of  the  fharp  medicines  recommended  for  that  purpofe 
in  the  pleurify ; blifters  ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early.  If  the  patient 
does  not  I'pit,  he  muff  be  bled  according  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and 
have  a gentle  purge  adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  body  may  be  kept 
open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expectoration  promoted  by  taking  every  four 
hours  tw'O'table  fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum  ammoniac,  'with  oxymel  of 
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fqaills,  &c.  When  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  does  not  yield  to  bleeding,  blif- 
tering,  and  other  evacuations,  it  commonly  ends  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more  or 
lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  part  where  it  is  fituated.  When  this  happens  in 
the  pleura,  it  fometimes  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  diicharged  from  the 
■wound.  If  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fubftance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the 
matter  may  be  difcharged  by  expe6toration ; but,  if  the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity 
of  the  breaft,  between  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can  only  be  difcharged  by  an  in- 
cifion  made  between  the  ribs.  If  the  patient’s  ftrength  does  not  return  after  the  in- 
flammation is  to  all  appearance  removed ; if  his  pulfe  continues  quick  though  foft, 
his  breathing  difficult  and  oppreffed ; if  he  has  cold  ftriverings  at  times,  his 
cheeks  fluflied,  his  lips  dry ; and  if  hef*complains  of  thirft,  and  want  of  appetite  ; 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  a fuppuration,  ai>d  that  a confumption  of  the  lungs  will 
enfue ; the  proper  treatment  of  which  we  fliali  next  confider. 

Of  consumptions. 

CONSUMPTIONS  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  ; owing  perhaps  to  the  great  ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt-liquors,  the  general 
application  to  fedentary  employments,  and  the  great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is 
burnt ; to  which  we  maj;  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  or  variable- 
nefs  of  the  weather.  As  this  difeafe  fo  frequently  proves  fatal,  we  fliall  point  out 
its  caufes,  in  order  that  people  may  as  much  as  poffible  endeavour  to  guard  againft 
it : thefe  are,  confined  or  unwholeforae  air ; violent  paffions,  exertions,  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  ; grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  application  to  ftudy : — 

' great  evacuations  ; as  fweatings,  diarrhoeas,  diabetes,  exceflive  venery,  tlie  fluor  al- 
bus,  an  over-difcharge  of  the  menftrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too  long ; — alfo  the  fud- 
den  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  iffues,  ulcers,  or  eruptions  of  any  kind.  Con- 
fumptions  are  likewife  caught  by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed ; for  which  restfon  this 
Ibould  be  carefully  avoided  : but  more  confumptive  patients  date  the  beginning  of 
their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds,  night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold 
after  the  body  has  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes  put  together.  This  dif- 
eafe however  is  fometimes  owing  to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous 
habit;  in  which  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable — yet,  let  none  defpair. 

CURE. — On  the  firft  appearance  of  a confumption,  if  the  patient  lives  in  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately  to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice 
of  a fuuation  in  the  country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  muft  not 
remain  inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much  exercil’e  as  he  can  bear.  It  is  a pity 
thofe  who  attend  the  fick  feldom  recommend  riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient 
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is  either  unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable ; patients  are  like- 
Avife  apt  to  trifle  with  themfelves.  They  cannot  fee  how'  one  of  tlie  common  actions 
of  life  fliould  prove  a remedy  in  an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  the^  rejedt  it, 
while  they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely  becaufe  they  do  not 
tinderftand  it.  Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  a due  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
diet,  which  ought  to  be  calculated  to  leflen  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to 
nourifli  and  fupport  the  patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  fliould  keep  chiefly  to  the 
ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  difeafe  than  the 
W'hple  materia  medica.  AflTes  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any  other ; 
but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; befides,  it  is  generally  taken  in  very  linail  quan- 
tity ; whereas,  to  produce  any  effects,  it  ought  to  make  a conflderable  part  of  the 
patient's  food.  Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have  been  perform- 
ed by  women’s  milk ; and,  could  it  be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  re- 
commend it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  patient  can  fuck  it  from 
the  brealt,  than  to  drink  it  afterwards.  A man  who  w'as  reduced  to  fuch  a degree 
of  weaknefs  in  a confumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  in  bed,  fucked  his  wife's 
breafts,  not  with  a view  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy. 
Finding  himfelf  however  gieatly  benefited  by  it,  be  continued  to  fuck  her  till  he 
became  perfedlly  well,  and  is  at  prefent  a ftrong  and  healthy  man.  Some  prefer 
butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  indeed  a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  ftomach 
be  able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at  firft : and  is  therefore 
often  laid  afide  without  a fufficient  trial.  It  fliould  at  firft  be  taken  fparingly,  and 
the  quantity  gradually  increafed,  until  it  comes  to  be  almoft  the  foie  food.  I never 
knew  it  fucceed  unlefs  where  the  patient  almoft  lived  upon  it.  Wholefome  air, 
proper  exercife,  and  a diet  confiftent  therewith,  is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be 
depended  on  in  a beginning  confu-mption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrengih  and  fuffi- 
cient refolution  to  perfift  in  fuch  a courfe,  he  will  feldom  be  difappointed  of  a cure: 
In  the  firft  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may  fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleed- 
ing ; and  the  expectoration  may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines.  Take 
Ifelh  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered  cardamum-feeds,  of  each  a quarter 
of  an  ounce ; beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and,  if  the  mafs  proves  too  hard  for 
pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed  into 
pills  of  a moderate  fize,  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  accor- 
ding as  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear  them.  A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of 
lemon-juice,  fine-honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be  ufed.  Four  ounces 
of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered  together  in  a faucepan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a 
table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  w'hen  the  cough  is  troublefome.  It  is  common 
in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load  the  patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  me- 
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^icines.  Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  daufe  of  the  difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe 
it  by  heating  the  blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  tiie  folkls,  and  prove 
every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  Whatever  is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  be- 
fides  riding  and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicines  of  a iharp  and  cleanf- 
ing  nature ; as  oxymel,  lyrup  of  lemon,  &c.  For  the  patient’s  drink  we  would  re- 
commend infufions  of  the  bitter  plants  mentioned  in  the  Herbal,  fuch  as  ground- 
ivy,  the  fmaller  centaury,  camomile-flovveVs,  water-ti'efoil,  &c.  Thefe  infufions  may 
be  drunk  at  pleafure.  They  ftrengthen  the  ftomacli,  promote  digeftion,  rectify  the 
blood,  and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpoles  of  dilutition,  and  quench  third 
much  better  than  things  that  are  lufeious  or  fweet.  But,  if  the  patient  Ipits  blood, 
he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  infufions  or  decoftions  of  the  vulnerary 
roots,  plants,  See.  There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and  feeds  of  a heal- 
ing and  a glutinating  nature,  recommended  in  the  Herbal,  from  which  decoftions 
or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with  the  fame  intention ; as  the  orches,  the  quince- 
feed,  coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly 
proper.  It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decoction  above  deferibed,  or  eaten  by  it- 
felf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine..  It  feldom 
proves  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  three  or  four  ounces  at  leaft  are  ufed  daily  for  a confi- 
derable  time.  In ‘this  way  I have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  effe6ts,  and  would 
recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs.  When  the. 
fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppreflion  of  the  breaft,  and  the  he6tic  fymptoms, 
Ihow  that  an  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  the  only 
drug  w'hich  has  any  chance  to  countera6t  the  general  tendency  which  the  hu- 
mours then  have  to  putrefafilion.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  divided  in- 
to eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be  taken  every  three  hours  through 
the  day,  in  a little  fyrup,  or  a cup  of  horehound  tea.  We  would  not  recommend 
the  bark  while  there  are  any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft ; but, 
when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  colle6ted  there,  it  is  one  of  the  heft 
medicines  which  can  be  ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough  to 
give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  difeafe,  otherwife  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  great  benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION  is  a w'afting  or  decay  of  the  whole  body, 
without  any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing.  It  is 
attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  and  want  of  appetite,  &c.  Thofe  who  are  of 
a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in  fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome 
air,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  We  would  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a nervous 
confumption,  a light  and  nourilhing  diet,  plenty  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and 
the  ufe  of  fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach ; as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
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gentian-root,  camomile,  horehound,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  infuled  in  water  or  wine, 
and  a glafs  of  it  drunk  frequently.  Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company, 
and  riding  about,  are  preferable  to  all  medicines  in  this  difeafe.  For  which  rea- 
fon,  when  the  patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a long  journey  of  plea- 
fure,  as  the  moft  likely  means  to  reftore  his  health.  What  is  called  a fymtomatic 
confumption  cannot  be  cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  it  is  occa- 
lioned.  Thus,  when  a confumption  proceeds  from  the  fcrophula  or  king’s-evil, 
from  the  feurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due  attention  muff  be 
paid  to  the  malady  from  wLence  it  arifes,  and  the  regimen  and  medicine  direa* 
ed  accordingly.  When  exceffive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a confumption, 
they  muft  not  only  be  reftrained,  but  the  patient’s  ftrength  muff  be  reftor^d  by 
gentle  exercife,  nourhhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young  and  delicate  mo- 
thers often  fall  into  confumptions  by  giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  per- 
ceive their  ftrength  and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean 
the  child,  or  provide  another  nurfe,  otherwife  they  cannot  expea  a cure. 

Of  the  slow  or  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

NERVOUS  FEVERS  may  be  occafioned  by  whatever  depreffes  the  fpirits,  or 
impoverilhes  the  blood ; as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep,  intenfe  thought,  living 
on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe  fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  mulhrooms,  &c.  They  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or  unv/holefome,  air.  Hence  they  are 
very  common  in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove  moft  fatal  to  thofe  who  live  in  dirty,  low, 
houfes,  crowded  ftreets,  hofpitals,  jails,  or  fuch-like  places.  Perfons  whofe  conftitu- 
tions  have  been  broken  by  exceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ule  of 
purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceffive  evacuations,  are  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

CURE.— The  patient  muft  not  be  kept  too  low.  His  ftrength  and  fpirits  ouglit 
to  be  fupported  by  iiourifhing  diet  and  cordials.  For  this  purpofe  his  gruel,  panada, 
or  whatever  food  he  lakes,  nnuft  be  mixed  wdth  wine  according  as  the  fyraptoms  may 
require.  Pretty  ftrong  white-wine  whey,  or  fraall  negus,  fliarpened  with  the  juice 
of  orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Where  a naufea,  load, 
and  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give 
the  patient  a gentle  vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  fine  powder 
will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vomits  not  only  clean  the 
ftomach,  but,  by  the  general  fliock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perfpiration,  and 
have  many  other  excdllent  effefts  in  flow  fevers,  where  there  are  no  figns  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  nature  wants  roufing.  Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean  the 
ibowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  infufion  of  fenna  and  manna.  In  all 
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Fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  fyinptonis,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from 
going  to  either  extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  where  the 
force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the  blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are  necelTary,  But  inmervous  fevers,  \ihere  nature 
flags,  w'here  the  blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and  the  folids  relaxed,  the  lancet  mutt 
be  fpared,  and  wine,  with  other  cordials,  plentifully  adminiftered.  Though 
bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  difeafe,  yet  bliftering  is  highly  necetfary. 
Blifters  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with  great  advantage.  If  the 
patient  is  delirious,  he  ought'to  be  bliftered  on  the  neck  or  head  ; and  it  w’ill  be 
the  fafeft  courfc,  while  the  infenfibility  continues,  as  foon  as  the  dil’charge  occa- 
fioned  by  one  blifter  abates,  to  apply  another  to  fome  other  part  of  the  body, 
and  by  that  raearis  keep  up  a continual  fucceflion  of  them  till  he  be  out  of  danger. 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  erup- 
tions are  often  critical,  great  care  lliould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Nature’s  opera- 
tion in  this  particular.  The  eruption  ought  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding 
or  other  evacuations,  nor  pufhed  out  by  a hot  regimen-;  but  the  patient 
fliould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials,  as  wine-whey,  fmall  negus,  fago-gruel  ■ 
with  a little  wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm ; yet  a 
kindly  breathing  fvveat  fliould  by  no  means  be  checked.  In  defperate  cafes, 
where  the  liiccup  and  ftarring-of  the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have 
fometimes  feen  extraordinary  effefts  from  large  dofes  of  mufk  frequently  re- 
peated. Muflt  is  doubtlefs  an  antifpafmodic ; and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity 
of  a fcruple  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necelTary.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  proper  to  add -to  the  niulk  a few  grains  of  camphor,  and  fait  of  liartfliorn,  as 
ihefe  tend-to  promote  perfpiration  and  the  difeharge  of  urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains 
of  muflt,  with  three  grains  of  camphor,  and  fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartlhorn,  rftay  be 
made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above.  If  the  fever  fliould  in- 
termit, which  it  frequently  does  toward  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s  ftrengtli 
Ihould  be  w'afted  with  colliquative  fweats.  See.  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  him  the 
Peruvian  bark.  Half  a dram,  or  a whole  dram,  if  the  ftoniach  1^'ill  bear  it, 
of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  jiiay  be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day,  in  a glafs  of 
red  port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in  fubltance  not  fit  eafy  on  the  ftoniach,  an 
ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  Lilbon  or  Rhenifli  wine,  for 
two  or  three  days ; afterwards  it  maybe  ftrained,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken  frequently. 

Or  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  or  SPOTTED,  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  is  occhfioned  by  foul  air,  from  a number  of  people  being  confined 
in  a narrow  place,  not  properly  ventilated;  from  putrid  animal  and  vegetable 
effluvia,  &c.  Flence  at  prevails  in  camps,  jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpe- 
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cially  A\Iiere  fiich  places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanlinefs  is  neglected. 
Putrid,  malignant,  or  fpotted,  fevers,  are  highly  infectious ; and  are  therefore 
often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  reafon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep 
at  a diftance  from  thofe  affected  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attendance  is 
abfolutely  neceflary.  Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  inflammatory 
by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  dejection  of  mind,  the  diffolved  ftate  of  ^ 
the  blood,  the  petechite,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of  the  excrements. 
«They  may  likewife  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  low  or  nervous  fever  by  the  heat 
and  thirlt  being  greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  lofs  of  ftrength, 
dejection  of  mind,  and  all  otiier  fymptoms  more  violent. 

CURE. — The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncertain;  fometimes 
they  terminate  betwixt  the  feventh  and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they 
iire  prolonged  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends  greatly  upon-  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  manner  of  treating  the  difeafe ; in  which  we 
ought  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  counteract  the  putrid  tendency  of 
the  humours ; to  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits ; and  to  affift  nature 
in  expelling  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  by  gently  promoting  perfpiration  and  the 
other  evacuations.  Befides  the  frequent  admiflion  of  frefli  air,  winch  is  ex- 
tremely necelTary,  we  would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice  of 
lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  acid  that  can  be  moft  readily  ob- 
tained. Thefe  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed,  and 
every  part  of  the  room.  The  frefh  fkins  of  lemons  or  oranges  ought  likewife  to 
b»e  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  they  fhould  be  frequently  held  to  the 
patient’s  nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner  would  not  only  prove  very  re- 
frefliing  to  the  patient,  but  would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  infebiion  from 
fpreading  among  thofe  who  attend  him.  Strong-fcented  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy, 
rofemary,  wormwood,  &c.  may  likewife  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  houle, 
and  linelled  to  by  thofe  who  go  near  the  patient.  If  a vomit  be  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  ever  fail  to  have  a good  effsCl;  but,  if  the 
fever  has  gone  on  for  fome  days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are  not 
To  fafe.  The  body  hov/ever  is  always  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  cl^Tters,  or  mild 
laxative  medicines.  Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  in  putrid  fevers.  If  there  be 
figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes  be  permitted  at  the  fiiTt  onlet;  but 
the  repetition  of  it  generally  proves  hurtful.  Blifters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs 
in  the  greateft  extremities.  If  the  petechiae  or  fpots  fliould  fuddenly  difappear, 
the  patient's  pulfe  fink  remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  lymptoms, 
come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In  this  cafe  the  blifters  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  head,  and  inflde  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But,  as  they  are  fometimes  apt  to 
occafion  a gangrene,  w'e  would  rather  recommend . warm  cataplafms  or  poultices 
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of  muftard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  having  recourfe  to  blifters  only 
in  the  utmoft  extremity.  It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every  fccond  or  third  hour,  till  it  fliall 
cither  vomit,  purge,  or  throw  the  patient  into  a fweat.  This  practice  is  very 
proper,  provided  it  be  not  pudied  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient.  In  the  moll 
dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  when  it  is  attended  with -purple,  livid,  or  black, 
fpots,  the  Peruvian  bark  lliould  be  adminiftered ; it  muft  not  only  be  given 
in  large  dofes,  but  be  duly  perfifted  in.  The  beft  method  of  adminifteriug  it 
is  certainly  in  fubftance ; but,  for  thofe  who  cannot  take  it  in  fubftance,  it  may 
be  infufed  in  wine.  For  preventing  putrid  fevers,  we  would  recommend  a 
ftritl  regard  to  cleanlinefs,  a dry  fituation,  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air ; 
wholefome  food,  and  a moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infeclion  ought  above 
all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  conftitution  is  proof  againftit ; and,  when  a putrid 
fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family,  the  greateft  attention  is  necelTary  to  prevent 
the  difeafe  from  fpreading.  Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught  the 
infe6lion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to  work  it  olf  by  drinking 
plentifully  of  camomile-tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the  ap- 
prchenfions  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable  lymptoms  appear. 

Of  the  miliary  FEVER. 

SO  called  from  the  fmall  puftules  or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  Ikin,  re  - 
fenibling,  in  fliape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The  puftules  are  either  red  or 
Vvhite,  and  fometimes  both  are  mixed  together.  It  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and 
the  phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The  young  and  the  aged  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  thofe  in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life^  It  is  likewife  more  inci- 
dent to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate  and  the  indolent,  \\ho,  ne- 
glecting exercife,  keep  continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  ^v•atery' 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized  with  this  difeafe  in  child- 
bed, and  often  lofe  their  lives 'by  it.  When  this  is  a primary  difeale,  it  makes 
its  attack,  like  moft  other  eruptive  fevers,  with  a flight  fliivering,  which  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  alow  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with 
great  anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft;  and  in  childbed-women  the  miffi 
generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  difeharges  ftop. 

CURE. — Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a putrid  nature, 
in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength  muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials, 
joined  with  acids ; and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the  Peruvian  bark 
muft  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head  be  much  affe6i'd,  the  body  muft  be  kept 
open  by  emollient  clyfters.  If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly  regulated,  there 
will  be  little  occafion  for  medicine.  Where  nature  flags,  and  the  eruption  comes 
^nd  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  keep  up  a ftimulus,  by  a continual  fucceffion 
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of  fmall  bliftering-plafters ; but  we  would  not  recommend  above  one  at  a time. 
If  however  the  pulfe  fliould  fink  remarkably,  tlie  puftules  fall  in,  and  the  head 
be  ^ffedled,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  feveral  blifters-  to  the  moft  fenfible 
parts,  as  the  infide  of  the  legs  and  tiiighs.  See.  Bleeding  is  feldoin  neceffary  in 
this  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  m eakens  the  patient,  and  de- 
prefles  his  fpirits.  If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow,  we  would 
recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  inlu- 
fed  in  wine  or  water  as  the  patient  inclines.  To  avoid  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry 
air,  fufficient  exercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceffary.  Pregnant  women 
Ihould  guard  againft  coftivenefs,  and  take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can 
bear,  avoiding  all  green  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome  things ; and,  when  ia 
child-bed,  they  ought  ftridfly  to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 

Of  the  REMITTING  FEVER. 

i 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiffion  of  the  fymptoms,  which  happens 
fometimes  fooner,  and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth  day. 
The  remiffion  is  commonly  preceded  by  a gentle  fweat,  after  which  the  patient 
feems  greatly  relieved,  but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe  remiffions 
return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are  fometimes  of  longer,  fometimes  of 
fhorter,  duration ; the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a regular  in- 
termittent, the  danger  is  the  lefs.  They  are  molt  frequent  in  clofe  calm  weather, 
efpecially  after  rainy  feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age,  fex,  or 
conftitution,  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of  this  fever  • but  it  chiefly  feizes  per- 
fons  of  a relaxed  habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an  impure 
ftagnated  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  ufe  unwholefome  diet.  The  firft  fymptoms 
of  this  fever  are  pains  and  giddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  pulfe  is  fometimes  a little  hard,  but  feldoni  full,  and  the  blood,  when 
let,  rarely  fhows  any  figns  of  inflammation.  In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  endea- 
vours fliould  be  ufed  to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermiffion.  This  intention  may 
be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation  ; but,  when  tliat 
is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  attempted,  as  it  will  M'eaken  the 
patient,  and  prolong  the  difeafe.  A vomit  however  will  feldom  be  improper,  and 
is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well ; but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we  would  rather 
recommend  a grain  or  two  of  emetic  tartar,  wdth  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacu- 
anha, to  be  made  into  a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the  ficknefs  or  naufea  continues.  The  body 
ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters  or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infu~ 
fions  of  fenna  and  manna,  fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  cream  of  tartar, 
tamarinds,  ftewed  prunes,  or  the  like  ; but  all  ftrong  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be 
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avoided.  By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  generally  be  brought  to 
a pretty  regular  or  diftincl  interraiifion,  in  which  cafe,  the  Peruvian  bark  may 
be  adinihiftered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfedl  the  cure. 

Of  the  small- pox. 

THE  fmall-pox  is  commonly  caught  by  infe6lion.  Since  the  dlfeafe  was  firft 
brought  from  Arabia  into  Europe,  the  infection  has  never  been  wholly  extinguilh- 
ed  ; nor  have  any  proper  methods  been  taken  for  that  purpofe ; fo  that  now  it  has 
become  in  a manner  conftitutional.  Children  who  have  over-heated  themfelves 
by  running,  wreftlmg,  &c.  or  adults  after  a debauch,  are  moft  apt  to  be  feized 
with  the  fmall-pox.  The  difeafe  is  fo  generally  known,  that  a minute  deferip- 
tion  of  it  is  unneceflary.  Children  commonly  look  dull,  feem  liftlefs  and  drowfy, 
for  a few  days  before  the  more  violent  lymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear. 
They  are  likewife  more  inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have  little  appetite  for 
folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs,  and,  upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to  fw^eat, 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of 
the  eruption  approaches,  become  more  violent,  and  are  accompanied  with  pains 
of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat  of 
the  ikin,  and  reftleflTnefs.  When  the  patient  drops  afleep,  he  awakes  in  a kind 
of  horror,  with  a fudden  ftart,  which  is  a very  common  lymptom  of  the  ap- 
proaching eruption ; as  are  alfo  convulfion-fits  in  very  young  children.  The  moft 
favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  eruption  and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as 
foon  as  the  puftules  appear.  In  a mild  diftinfl;  kind  of  fmall-pox,  the  puftules 
feldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  gene- 
rally keep  coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  days  after.  Puftules  which  are  dif- 
tiii6t,  with  a florid  red  bafis,  and  which  fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  firft  of 
a whitilh,  and  afterwards  of  a yellowdfti,  colour,  are  the  beft.  It  is  a moft  un-- 
favourable  lymptom  when  petechias,  or  purple,  brown,  or  black,  I'pots,  are  in- 
terfperfed  among  the  puftules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid  diflblution  of  the 
blood,  and  fliow  the  danger  to  be  very  great.  Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a 
fw'elled  belly,  are  bad  fymptoms  ; J as  is  alfo  a continual  ftrangury.  Pale  urine 
and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are  figns  of  an  approaching 
delirium,  or  of  convulfion-fits.  When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or  falls  before  the 
pock  comes  to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to 
fwell,  the  patient  generally  does  well;  but,  w’hen  thefe  do  not  lucceed  to  each 
other,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  danger. 

CURE. — All  that  is  neceffary  during  the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient cool  and  eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  forae  weak  diluting  liquor, 
as  balm- tea,  barley-water,  clear  whey,  gruels,  &c.  iMuch  mifehief  is  done  at- 
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this  period  by  confining  the  patient  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with  warm  cor- 
dials or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing  that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  in- 
creafes  the  fever,  and  puflies  out  tho  puftules  prematurely.  This  has  numberlefs 
ill  effects.  It  not  only  increafes  the  number  of  puftules,  but  tends  likewife  to 
make  them  run  into  one  another  ; and,  when  they  have  been  puflied  out  w’ith 
too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in  before  they  come  to  maturity.  The 
food  ought  to  be  very  light,  and  of  a cooling  nature,  as  panada,  or  bread  boiled 
with  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples  roafted  or  boiled  with  milk, 
and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar,  or  fuch-like.  The  m.oft  dangerous  period  of 
this  difeafe  is  what  we  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on  when 
the  pock  begins  to  blacken  or  turn  on  the  face,  and  moft  of  thofe  who  die  of  the 
fmall-pox  are  carried  off  by  this  fever.  Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn 
of  the  fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  flools.  Her  endeavours  by  this 
way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counteradled,  but  promoted ; and  the  patient  at  the 
fame  time  fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourifliing  and  cordial  nature.  If,  at 
the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe  be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the 
heat  intenfe,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other  fymptoms  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  breaft,  the  patient  muft  immediately  be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  let  muft  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s  ftrength,  age,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms.  But,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faintifli,  the  puftules  be- 
come fuddenly  pale,  and  if  there  be  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  blifters 
muft  be  applied,  and  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  wdth  generous  cordials.  Wine 
and  even  fpirits  have  fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with  amazing  fuccefs. 
It  is  generally  neceflary,  after  the  fmall-pox  is  gone  off,  to  purge  the  patient. 
If  however  the  body  has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or 
if  butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  nature  have  been  drunk  freely 
after  the  height  of  the  fmall-pox,  purging  becomes  lei's  neceffary ; but  it  ought 
never  wholly  to  be  negledled.  For  very  young  children,  an  infulion  of  fenna 
and  prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweetened  with  coarfe  fugar,  and 
given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  operates.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  mult 
take  medicines  of  a lharper  nature.  For  example,  a child  of  five  or  fix  years  of 
age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in  power  over  night,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  jalap  in  pow^der  next  morning.  This  may  be  worked  off  with 
frefh  broth  or  w'ater-gruel,  and  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix 
days  intervening  betwixt  each  dofe.  For  children  farther  advanced,  and  adults, 
the  dofe  muft  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  conftitution.  When  a 
cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed 
to  the  fmall-pox,  tlie  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a place  where  the  air  is  good,  and 
put  upon  a couii'e  of  affes  milk,  with  fuch  other  treatment  as  hath  already  been 
directed  in  coulumptions. 
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Of  inoculation. 

THIS  falutary  invention,  which  is  the  only  effectual  means  of  ftopping  the 
ravages  of  the  fmall-pox,  has  been  known  in  Europe  above  half  a century;  yet, 
like  nioft  other  ufeful  difcoveries,  it  made  at  firft  but  flow  progrefs.  No  difco- 
very  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the  pra6tice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  The  fears,  the  jealoufles,  the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefts,  of  the 
faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  moft  effectual  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any 
fulutary  difcovery.  Hence  it  is  that  the  practice  of  inoculation  never  became,  in 
any  meafure,  general,  even  in  England,  till  taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic. 
Thefe  not  only  rendered  the  practice  more  extenhve,  but  likewife  more  fafe, 
and,  by  a6ting  under  lefs  reftraint  than  the  regular  practitioners,  taught  them 
that  the  patient's  greateft  danger  arofe,  not  from  the  'mant  of  medical  care,  but 
from  the  excefs  of  it.  The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to  make  two 
or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo  fuperficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through 
the  Ikin,  with  a lancet  wet  with  freth  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puftule ; after- 
w^ards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  left  without  any  dreffing.  Some  make  ufe 
of  a lancet  covered  with  the  dry  matter ; but  this  is  lefs  certain,  and  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  frefli  matter  cannot  be  obtained ; when  this  is  the 
cafe,  the  matter  ought  to  be  moiftened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fome  time  in 
the  fleam  of  warm  water.  We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered 
as  a medical  operation  in  foreign  countries.  In  Turkey,  whence  we  learned  it, 
it  is  performed  by  the  women,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  brachmins  or  priefts. 
In  tins  country  it  has  been  practifed  by  numbers  of  the  common  people  with 
aftoniflnng  fuccefs ; and,  as  the  fmall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  difeafe  in 
moft  parts  of  the  known  world,  there  feems  no  other  choice  left,  but  to  render 
the  malady  as  mild  as  poffible.  It  is  a matter  of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a dif- 
«afe  be  entirely  extirpated  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to  deflroy  life  nor  hurt 
the  conftitution ; and  that  this  may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit 
of  a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation  hardly  deferve  to  be  named. 
In  the  natural  w^ay  one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies;  but  by  inoculation  not 
one  of  a thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boaft  of  having  inoculated  ten  thoufand  with- 
out the  lofs  of  a Angle  patient.  The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculating  children  is 
at  two  or  thi'ee  months  old,  before  the  teething  begins.  Thofe  who  have  con- 
ftitutional  difeafes  may  neverthelefs  be  inoculated ; it  will  often  mend  the  ha- 
bit of  body ; but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a time  when  they  are  moft  healthy. 
Accidental  difeafes  ihould  always  be  removed  before  inoculation.  It  is  general- 
ly thought  neceflary  to  regulate  the  diet  for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  com- 
municated. In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  feldom  neceflary, 
theii  food  being  commonly  of  the  moft  Ample  and  wholefome  kind,  as  milk,  water-' 
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gruel,  weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and  white  meats.  We  would 
lecomraend  no  other  medical  preparation  than  tw'o  or  three  mild  purges,  w'hich 
ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  The  fuccefs  of  inocula- 
tors  does  not  depend  on  the  preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their  management 
of  them  while  under  the  difeafe.  Th^ir  conftant  care  diould  be  to  keep  them  cool, 
and  their  bodies  gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion greatly  leflened.  The  danger  is,  feldom  great  when  the  puftules  are  few ; and 
their  number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever  which  precedes  and  attends 
the  eruption.  Hence  the  chief  fecret  of  inoculation  confifts  in  regulating  the 
eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufificiently  low  by  the  methods 
mentioned  above.  The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpefts  the  fame  as 
under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  patient  muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  lliould  be 
light,  and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad  fymptoms  appear, 
which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  directed  in 
the  natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  necelTary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  ino- 
culation than  in  the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 

Vaccine  Inoculation  is  the  term  for  a pra6lice  lately  introduced  of  inocu- 
lating perfons  with  the  matter  drawn  from  puftules  which  rife  upon  the  teats  of 
cows ; this  is  faid  (by  its  fupporters)  to  prevent  patients  from  ever  taking  the  natural 
fmall-pox.  It  has  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  to  procure  its  inventor.  Dr.  Jenner,  grants 
from  the  parliament  of  30,5001.  fterling  for  the  communication  of  his  difcovery. 

Of  the  measles. 

THIS  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  proceeds  from  infe6lion,  and  is  more  or  lefs 
dangerous  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  yeaiy 
the  climate,  &c.  It  is  ufually  preceded  by  a fhort  cough,  a heavinefs  of  the  head 
and  eyes,  drowftnefs,  and  a running  at  the  nofe.  Thei'e  is  an  inflammation  and 
heat  in  the  eyes,  with  a defluxion  of  fharp  tears,  vomiting,  and  great  acute- 
nefs  of  fenfation,  fo  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  light  without  pain.  About 
the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling  flea-bites,  appear,  firft  upon  the  face, 
then  upon  the  breaft,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities : thefe  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their  fcarcely  rifing  above  the  fkin.  The  fever, 
cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  inftead  of  being  removed  by  the  eruption,  as 
in  the  fmall-pox,  are  rather  increafed ; but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 
About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  the  meafles  begin 
to  turn  pale  on  the  face,  and  afterwards  upon  the  body,*  fo  that  by  the  ninth 
day  they  entirely  difappear.  Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly  carried  off  by  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a moderate  loofenels, 
a moift  fkin,  and  a plentiful  .difcharge  of  urine.  When  the  eruption  fuddenly 
falls  in,  and  the  patient  is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft  danger. 
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If  the  ineafles  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  colour,  it  is  an  unfavourable  (ymptom,  as 
are  alfo  great  weaknefs,  vomitings,  refileffners,  and  difficulty  of  fwallovving. 
Purple  or  black  fpots  appearing  among  the  mealies,  are  very  unfavourable. 
When  a continual  cough,  with  hoarfenels,  lucceeds  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpe6t  an  approaching  confumption  of  the  lungs. 

CURE.' — Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affift  nature  by  proper  cordials,  in 
throwing  out  the  morbific  matter,  if  her  efforts  be  too  languid ; but,  when  they 
are  too  violent,  they  muff  be  reftrained  by  evacuations,  and  cool  diluting  liquors, 
&c.  We  ought  likewife  to  endeavour  to  appeafe  the  raoft  urgent  fymptoms,  as 
tlie  cough,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  A cool  regimen  is  neceffary 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  fraall-pox.  The  food  too  rnuft  be  light,  and  the  drink  di- 
luting. The  moft  fuitable  liquors  are  decoctions  of  liquorice,  with  marfli-mal- 
low  roots  and  farfaparilla,  infulions  of  linfeed,  marygolds,  elder- flowers,  baum- 
tea,  clarified  whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  Bleeding  is  commonly  neceffary, 
particularly  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great 
oppreffion  of  the  breaft ; but,  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be 
omitted.  If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  affumes  new  vigour,  and  there 
appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation,  bleeding  nmft  be  ufed  according  to  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength,  and  blifters  muft  be  applied,  with  a view  to  prevent  the  load 
from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where,  if  an  inflammation  fliould  fix  itfelf,  the 
patient’s  life  will  be  in  imminent  danger.  In  cafe  the  meafles  fliould  fuddenly 
difappear,  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials.  Blifters  muft 
be  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm  flan- 
nels. Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  fymptoms  of  a 
confumption,  remain  after  the  meafles,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  fre- 
quently let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s  fitrength  and  conftitution  will 
permit.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink  affes  milk,  to  remove  into  a fres  air,  and 
to  ride  daily  on  horfeback. 

■ Of  tke  scarlet  FEVER. 

THE  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  the  patient’s  Ikin,  which  ap- 
pears as  if  it  were  tinged  with  red  wine.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  cold- 
iiefs  and  Ihivering,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards  the  fldn  is  covered 
with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader,  more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform,  than  the 
meafles.  They  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difappear ; after  which  the 
cuticle,  or  fcarf-fldn,  falls  off. 

CURE. — There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  unlefs  it 
is.  attended  with  putrid  or  malignant  fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous ; the  patient  is  then  not  only  affefited  with  coldnefs  and  ftiivering,  but 
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with  languor,  ficknefs,  and  great  opprefiion;  to  thele  fucceed  exceffive  heat, 
naufea,  and  vomiting,  with  a Ibtenefs  of  the  throat;  the  pulfe  is  extreu  ely  quick, 
but  fmall  and  deprefled  ; the  breathing  frequent  and  laborious  ; the  ikin  hot, 
but  not  quite  dry;  the  tongue  moift,  and  covered  with  a whitilli  mucus:  the 
tonfils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When  the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  re- 
lief: on  the  contrary,  the  fymptoins  generally  grow  w'orfe,  and  frelh  ones  come 
on,  as  purging,  delirium.  See.  Should  this  difeafe  be  miftaken  for  a liniple  in- 
flammation, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purgings,  and  cooling  medi- 
cines, as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  only  medicines 
that  can  be  depended  on  are  cordials  and  antifeptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
wine,  fnake-root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  muft  be  in  general  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore  throat. 

Of  the  bilious  FEVER. 

A CONTINUAL  remitting  or  intermitting  fever,  accompanied  with  a co- 
pious evacuation  of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  is  denominated  bilious.  It  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  lummer,  and  ceafes  towards  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  It  is  moft  fatal  in  w^arm  countries,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is 
marlhy,  and  when  great  rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry  heats.  Thofe  who  work 
without  doors,  and  ai'e  expofed  to  the  night  air,  are  moft  liable  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

CURE. — If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed, 
and  to  put  the  patient  upon  cool  diluting  regimen,  recommended  in  the  inflam- 
matory fever.  Saline  draughts  may  likewife  be  frequently  adminiftered,  and 
the  patient’s  body  kept  open  by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But,  if  the  fever 
Ihould  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  wall  feldom  be  necelTary.  In  this  cafe  a vo- 
mit may  be  adminiftered,  and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle  purge;  after 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

Of  the  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St.  ANTHONY’S  FIRE. 

THE  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned  by  violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the 
mind  ; as  fear,  anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a certain  degree, 
and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fudden- 
ly  checked,  an  eryfipelas  w'ill  often  enfue.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing to  excefs,  by  continuing  too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that  over- 
heats the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be  obftructed,  or  in  too  fmall 
quantity,  it  may  caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  efte6t  vvill  follow  from  the  ftop- 
page  of  artificial  evacuations ; as  iflues,  fetons,  or  the  like.  The  diforder  comes 
on  with  fliivering,  thirft,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  heat,  reft- 
lefiiiefs,  and  a quick  pulfe:  to  which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a 
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delirium.  On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth,  day,  the  part  fwells,  becomes  red, 
and  fmall  puftules  appear : at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates.  When  the 
eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affects  a very  fenliblc  part  of  the  body,  the  danger 
is  great.  If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it  will  end  in  a mortifi- 
cation. Sometimes  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeuffed,  but  comes  to  a fuppu- 
ration ; in  which  cafe  fiftulas,  a gangrene,  or  mortification,  often  enlue.  Such  as 
die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried  off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great  drowfinefs.  They 
generally  die  about  the  feventh  or  eighth  day. 

CURE. — In  this  complaint  much  mifehief  is  often  done  by  medicines,  efpe- 
cially  by  external  applications : whereas  the  principal  object  fhould  be  to  promote 
perfpiration,  which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  It  is  common 
to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas ; but  this  likewife  requires  caution.  If  however  the 
fever  be  high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient  vigorous,  it  wall  be  pro- 
per to  bleed ; but  the  quantity  muft  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and  the 
operation  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  If  the  patient  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfolutely 
neceffary.  Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  when  the 
difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has  an  excellent  effefil.  It  tends  to  make  a 
derivation  from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient.  When  ba- 
thing proves  ineffefilual,  poultices,  or  lharp  finapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the 
foies  of  the  feet  for  the  fame  purpofe.  In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is 
likewife  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  effefiled  by  emollient 
clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large 
dofes  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas ; but  nitre  feldom  fits  eafy  on  the  ftomach  when 
taken  in  larga  dofes.  It  is  however  one  of  the  heft  medicines  when  the  fever 
and  inflammation  run  high.  Half  a dram  of  it,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, may  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink  four  times  a-day.  AVhen  the 
eryfipelas  feizes  the  head,  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor,  blifters  muff  be 
applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  fharp  cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of 
the  feet.  In  what  is  commonly  called  the  Jcorbutic  eryfipelas^  which  continues  for 
a confiderable  time,  it  will  only  be  neceffary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch 
things  as  purify  the  blood,  and  promote  the  perfpiration ; and  after  the  inflam- 
mation has  been  checked  by  opening  medicines,  the  deco6tion  of  woods  and  bit- 
ter herbs  may  be  drunk,  as  recommended  for  this  difeafe  in  the  Herbal. 

Of  the  inflammation  or  the  BRAIN. 

THE  fymptoms  which  ufually  precede  a true  inflammation  ©■f  the  brain,  are 
pain  of  the  head,  rednefs  of  eyes,  a violent  fluftiing  of  the  face,  difturbed  fieep,  or 
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a total  want  of  it,  great  drynefs  of  the  (kin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of  urine, 
a fmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  fmging  of  the  ears,  and  extreme  fen- 
fjbility  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is 
alv/ays  foft  and  low ; but,  when  the  inflammation  only  atFeCts  the  integuments 
of  the  brain,  viz.  the  du7'a  and  pia  mater,  it  is  hard. 

CURE. — As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it  requires  the  mofc 
fpeedy  applications.  When  it  is  prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  tbmetimcs 
ends  in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity  which  continues  for  life.  Two  things  arc 
chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  the  cure,  viz.  to  leflen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
twain,  and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head.  Nothing  more  certainly 
relieves  the  patient  than  a free  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When  this 
comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  ftopped,  but  rather  promoted 
by  applying  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part.  When  bleeding  at  the 
nofe  does  not  happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be  provoked  by  putting  a ftraw,  or 
any  other  fliarp  body,  up  the  noftril.  Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly 
relieves  the  head  ; but,  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be  performed,  we  would 
recommend  in  its  ftcad  bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s 
pulfe  and  fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with  the  lancet,  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  the  temples.  Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more  gra-* 
dually,  but,  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part  affedled,  generally  give  more  im- 
mediate relief.  If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of 
evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial,  as  the  menfes,  ifliies,  fetons,  or  I’uch- 
like,  all  means  muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  poffible,  or  to  fubftitute 
others  in  their  ftead.  The  patient’s  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  ftimulating 
clyfters  or  fmart  purges;  and  fmall  quantities  of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Two  or  three  drams,  or  more.  If  the  cafe  be  danger- 
ous, may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  difeafe  proves  ob- 
ftinate,  and  does  not  yield  to  the  medicines,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  a 
bliftering-plafter  to  the  whole  head. 

Of  the  inflammation  of  the  EYES. 

THIS  diforder  is  attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwelling. — The 
patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light  and  fometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if 
his  eyes  were  pierced  with  a thorn.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with 
fome  degree  of  fever.-  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  neighbouring  parts  fwell, 
and  there  is  a throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c.  A flight  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from  an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured:  but, 
when  the  difeafe  is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves  fpecks  upon  the 
eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fometimes  total  blindnefs. 
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. CURE. — The  patient  muft  abftain  from  every  thing  of  a heating  nature.  His 
food  fliould  confift  chiefly  of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His  drink 
may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey,  and  fuch  like.  Bleeding,  in  a vio- 
lent inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is  always  neceflary.  This  Ihould  be  performed  a4 
near  the  part  affedled  as  poffible.  An  adult  may  lofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  Ihould  not  be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the 
fame  quantity  may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Leeches 
are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under  the-  eyes,  with  good  effcCL  The 
wounds  muft  be  fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours ; and,  if  the  bleeding  ftop  foon, 
it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  ob- 
ftinate  cafes,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times.  Opening 
and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglefted ; but,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacuations,  blifters  muft  be  applied  to  the  temples, 

- behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept  open  for  fome  time.  I have  feldoin 
known  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obftinate  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes ; but,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  often  neceflary  to  continue  the 
difcharge  for  feveral  weeks.  Tliofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iifue  in  one  or  both  arms,  or  a feton  cirt 
betwixt  the  Ihoulders.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  will  be  ver^ 
Jieneficial  to  fuch  perfons. 

Of  the  quinsy,  or  INFLAMMATORY  SORE  THROAT. 

THIS  diieafe  is  frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion comes  on,  the  parts  appear  red  and  fwelled ; the  patient  complains  of  pain 
in  fvvallowing ; his  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  If 
blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered  with  a tough  coat  of  a whitilb  colour,  and 
the,  patient  fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As  the  fuelling  and  inflammation  increafo, 
the  breathing  and  fwallowing  become  more  difficult,  the  pain  affeifts  the  ears ; 
the  eyes  generally  appear  red ; and  the  face  fwells.  When  the  breathing  is  labo- 
rious, with  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet,  while  the  patient  breathes  eafy,  thei^ 
is  not  fo  much  danger.  An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom ; but 
if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affe6ls  the  breaft,  the  danger  is  very  great. 
When  a quinfy  is  the  confequence  of  fome  otlier  difeafe,  which  has  already 
weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dangerous.  A frothing  at  the  mouth,  and 
a fwelled  tongue,  a pale  ghaftly  countenance,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremitiee, 
are  fatal  fymptoms. 

CURE. — It  is  peculiarly  neceflary  that  the  neck  be  kept  warm;  for  which  pur- 
pofe feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel  may  be^ wrapt  round  it.  The  jelly  of  black  cur- 
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rants  is  a medicine  very  much  in  efteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat;  and  indeed 
it  is  of  fome  ufe.  It  fliould  be  almoft  conftantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallow- 
ed  down  leifurely.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s  drink,  or  taken  any 
other  way.  When  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currents,  or  of  mul- 
berries, may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead.  Gargles  are  alfo  very  beneficial:  they  may  be 
made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and  honey;  and  may  be  ufed  three  or 
four  times  a-day ; and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  wdth  tough  vifcid  phlegm,  the 
gargle  may  be  rendered  more  iharp  and  cleanfing  by  adding  to  it  a teafpoon-full 
of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing  the 
feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  apparent : that  prafitice  ought  therefore 
never  to  be  negiefited.  If  the  inflammation  be  violent,  it  will  be  proper,  as  foon 
as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and 
to  repeat  the  operation  if  circumftances  require.  The  body  fliould  likewife  be 
kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary 
drink  a decofilion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or  fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre. 
Good  effefils  are  often  produced  from  a bit  of  fal  prunel,  or  purified  nitre,  held 
in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melts.  This  promotes  the  difcharge 
of  faliva,  by  which  means  it  anfwers  the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time 
it  abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difcharge  of  urine,  &c.  Bliftering  upon 
the  neck  or  behind  the  ears,  in  violent  inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very  bene- 
ficial; and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  very  neceflary  to  lay  a bliftering  plafter  quite 
acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to  reach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the  plafters  are  taken  ofl^ 
the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  application  of  iflue-oinlment,  till  the 
inflammation  is  gone ; otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient  will  be  in 
danger  of  a relapfe.  When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended  with  an 
acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept  warm,  and  the 
throat  frequently  gargled  with  fomething  that  may  gently  ftimulate  the  glands, 
as  a decofilion  of  figs  with  vinegar  and  honey ; to  which  may  be  added  a little 
muftard,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where 
there  are  figns  of  inflammation.  Thofe  who  are  fubject  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  and  many  others,  ought  to  live  temperate. 
iSuch  as  do  not  choofe  to  obferve  this  rule  muft  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging 
and  other  evacuations,  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluous  humours.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and  flrould  abftain  from  aliment  and  medicines  of 
an  aftringent  or  ftimulating  nature. 

Of  the  malignant  or  ULCEROUS  SORE  THROAT. 

THIS  is  evidently  a contagious  diftemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by 
infection.  Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often  receive  the  infection 
from  one  perfon.  Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant  fevers  may 
likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat,  as  unwholefome  air,  damaged 
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provifions,  negle6l  of  cleanlinefs,  &c.  It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of  fliivering 
and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low  and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  dileafe.  The  tongue  is  white,  and  generally 
moift,  which  diftinguiflies  this  from  ah  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon  looking  into 
the  throat,  it  appears  fwelled  and  of  a florid  red  colour.  Pale  or  alh-coloured 
fpots,  however,  are  here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  Ibraetimes  one  broad  patch 
or  fpot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  furrounded  wdth  florid  red, 
only  appears.  Thefe  w'hitifli  fpots  or  Houghs  cover  fo  many  ulcers.  The  putrid 
ulcerohs  fore  throat  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  vomit- 
ing and  loofenefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufliered  in ; the  foul  ulcers  in  the 
throat  covered  with  a white  or  livid  coat ; and  by  the  exceffive  weaknefs  of  the 
patient ; with  other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

CURE. — The  treatment  in  this  kind  of  fore  throat  is  entirely  different  from 
that  w'hich  is  proper  in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
&c.  w'hich  w'eaken  the  patient,  muft  be  avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre 
and  cream  of  tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials  alone  can  be 
ufed  with  fafety ; and  thefe  ought  never  to  be  neglebled.  If,  at  the  beginning, 
there  is  a great  naufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  muft  drink  an  infu- 
lion  of  green  tea,  camomile-flowers,  or  carduus  henedi^us,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the 
ftomach.  If  thefe  are  not  fufiicient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit.  If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may 
be  gargled  with  an  infufion  of  fage  or  rofe  leaves,  to  a gift  of  which  may  be 
added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey,  and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably 
acid ; but,  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  w'ill  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  pa- 
tient frequently  receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  the  fleams 
of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey.  But,  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high, 
and  the  difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  if  the  patient’s  fto- 
mach will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly  powdered,  with  two  drams 
of  Virginian  fhake-root,  may  be  boiled  in  a pint  and  a half  of  wmter  to  half  a 
pint ; to  which  a tea-fpoon  full  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an  or- 
dinary tea  cup  full  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Blifters  are  very  bene- 
ficial in  this  difeafe,  efpecially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  low*. 
They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the 
neck.  If  the  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the  fleams  of  warm  vine- 
gar may  be  leceived  up  the  nofirils  frequently ; and  the  drink  muft  be  lharpened 
with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tinaure  of  rofes.  In  cafe  of  a ftrangury,  the  belly  muft 
be  fomented  with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  given  three  m four  times  a- 
day.  After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body  fhould  ftill  be  kept 
open  with  mild  purgatives;  as  manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 
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Of  colds  and  COUGHS. 

COLDS  are  the  eflfeSl  of  an  obftruCled  perfpiration  ; and  almoft  every  cold  is 
a kind  of  fever,  which  only  differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thole  that  have  al- 
ready been  treated  of.  No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  this  dif- 
eafe;  neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or  regimen  to  prevent  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  greateft 
eircumfpe6tion  defend  them  at  all  times  from  its  attack.  Indeed,  if  the  human 
body  could  be  kept  conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  fuch  a thing  as 
catching  cold  would  be  impoffible : but,  as  that  cannot  be  etie6led  by  any  means," 
the  perfpiration  muft  be  liable  to  many  changes.  When  oppreffion  of  the  breaft, 
a fluffing  of  the  nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give  ground  to 
believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obftru£ted,  or,  in  other  w'ords,  that  the  perfon 
has  caught  cold,  he  ought  immediately  to  leffen  his  diet,  at  leaft  the  ufual  quan-  - 
tity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abftain  from  all  ftrong  liquors.  Would  people  fa- 
crifice  a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  pradtife  a moderate  degree  of  ab- 
ftinence,  when  the  firft  fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  moft  of  the  bad  effects  which  flow  from  an  obftructed  perfpiration  might 
be  prevented.  But,  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered  ftrength  by  delay,  all  attempts 
to  I'emove  it  often  prove  vain.  A pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or  a fatal  confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  are  often  the  effefts  of  common  colds,  notwithftanding  peo- 
ple affect  to  treat  them  with  fo  much  indifference  and  neglect,  merely  becaufe 
they  are  only  colds.  Hence  it  is,  that  colds  deftroy  fuch  numbers  of  mankind. 
Like  an  enemy  defpifed,  they  gather  ftrength  from  delay,  till,  at  length,  they 
become  invincible.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much  in- 
dulged. When  a perfon,  for  every  flight  cold,  Ihuts  himfelf  up  in  a warm 
room,  fwallows  medicine,  and  drinks  great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may 
occalion  fuch  a general  relaxation  of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  eafily  removed. 
Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm  water-gruel, 
or  other  weak  liquors,  will  fooner  take  oft  fpafm,  and  reftore  the  perfpiration, 
than  all  the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  T.  his  is  all  that  is  neceffary  for 
removing  a common  cold ; and,  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will 
feldom  fail.  When  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abftinence,  warmth,  and  di- 
luting liquors,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  othei  difeafe,  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  breaft,  an  ardent  fever,  or  tie  like;  and  the  patient  fliould 
then  be  treated  accordingly.  The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  poffible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  and  in  taking  care, 
when  the  body  is  heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually. 
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Of  a common  C O U G II. 

A COUGH  is  generally  the  effe6t  of  a cold,  which  has  either  been  improperly 
treated  or  entirely  negleCled,  When  it  proves  obftinate,  there  is  always  reafon 
to  fear  the  confequence,  as  this  Ihows  a weak  ftate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often 
the  fore-runner  of  a eonfumption.  If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient 
young  and  ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be  proper  ; but,  in 
weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding  rather  prolongs  the  difcale.  When  the  pa- 
tient fpits  freely,  bleeding  is  unneceffary,  and  foraetimes  hurtful,  as  it  tends  to 
leffen  that  difeharge.  When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours  tickling 
the  throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  fhould  keep  fome  foft  pectoral  lozenges  almoft 
conftantly  in  his  mouth;  as  the  Pontefra6l  liquorice-cakes,  * barley-fugar,  the 
common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spanifli  juice,  See.  Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and,  by  taking  off  their  ftimulating  quality,  help  to  appeafe  the  cough. 
In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  humours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will 
often  be  neceffary,  befides  expectorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to  iffues, 
felons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  1 have  often  obferved  the  moft  happy 
effects  from  a Burgundy- pitch  plafter  applied  between  the  flioulders.  About 
the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgund}^-pitch  may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of 
foft  leather,  about  the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  ffioulder-blades. 
It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed 
once  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  fimple  medicine, 
and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed ; but  w e will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
whole  materia  medica  does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in  almoft 
every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not,  indeed,  always  an  immediate  effeCl;  but,  if 
kept  on  for  fome  time,  it  will  fucceed  vvhere  moft  other  medicines  fail.  But 
coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  befides  defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In 
thefe  cafes  the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  peCloral  medicines.  Thus,  in  a 
cough  proceeding  flora  a foulnefs  and  debility  of  the  ftomach,  f}Tups,  oil,  muci- 
lages, and  all  kinds  of  balfamic  medicines,  do  hurt.  The  Jlomach-cough  may  be 
known  from  one  that  is  owing  to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter  the 
patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  -or  draws  in  his  breath  fully : but  in  the 
former  that  does  not  happen. 

CURE. — The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  cleanfing  and  ftrength- 
ening  the  ftomach ; for  which  purpofe  gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are 
moft  proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tinCture,  as  it  is  called,  may 
be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the  dofe  of  one  or  two  table  fpoonfuls  twice  a- 
day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found  neceffary,  to  keep  the  body  gently  open.  People  may 
make  this  tincture  therafelves,  by  infufmg  an  ounce  of  hiera  picra  in  an  Engliffi 
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pint  of  white-wine,  letting  it  ftand  a few  days,  and  then  ftrainincr  it.  In  coufrhs 
which ‘proceed  from  a debility  of  the  ftomach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of 
confiderabie  fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powdei',  or  made  into  a 
tincture  along  with  other  ftomachic  bitters.  A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed 
by  change  of  air  and  proper  exercife.  Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands  in  wmrm 
water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a nervous  cough.  When  a cough  is  only 
the  fymptom  of  fome  other  malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
firft  curing  the  diieafe  from  ’which  it  proceeds.  Thus,  when  a cough  is  occafioned 
by  teething,  keeping  the  body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facilitates  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the  cough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms 
occafuin  a cough,  fuch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin  will  generally  cure  the 
cough;  as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfeers,  and  fuch-like.  Women,  during  the  laft 
months  of  pregnancy,  are  often  greatly  afflicted  w ith  a cough,  which  is  generally 
relieved  by  bleeding  and  keeping  the  body  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent 
food,  and  to  wear  a loofe  ealy  drefs. 

Of  the  WHOOPING  or  CHIN  COUGH. 

THIS  cough  feldom  affects  adults,  but  proves  often  fatal  to  children.  What- 
ever hurts  the  digeftion, , obftru6ts  the  perfpiration,  or  relaxes  the  folids,  difpofes 
to  this  difeafe ; confequently  its  cure  muft  depend  upon  cleanfing  and  Itrength- 
ening  the  ftomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  promoting  perfpiration 
and  the  different  fecretions. 

CUllE. — One  of  the  moft  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin-cough  is  change  of  air. 
This  often  removes  the  malady,  even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a purer 
to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  meafure  depend  on  the  patient’s  being 
removed  from  the  place  where  the  infection  prevails.  Moft  of  the  difeafes  of  chil- 
dren are  infe6tious ; nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing 
in  one  towm  or  village,  when  another,  at  a very  fmall  diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it. 
Eut,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  fa6t.  No  time  ought  therefore  to  be 
loft  in  removing  the  patient  to  fome  diftance,  from  the  place  where  he  caught  the 
difeafe,  and,  if  poffible,  into  a more  pure  and  warm  air.  When  the  difeafe  proves 
violent,  and  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought 
to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard  full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief 
intention  of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  render 
it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  neceffary  to  repeat  the  operation ; 
yet,  if  there  be  fymptomsofan  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  afecond,  or  even  a third, 
bleeding  may  be  requifite.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in  this 
difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifeid  phlegm,  but  they  likewife  promote  the  per- 
fpiration and  other  fecretions ; and  ought  therefore. to  be  repeated  according  to 
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the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  (hould  not  be  ftrong ; gentle  vomits  frequently 
repeated  are  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial,  than  ftrong  ones.  Many  people 
believe  that  oily,  peftoral,  and  balfamic,  medicines,  poffefs  wonderful  virtues  for 
the  cure  of  the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plentifully  to  patients 
of  every  age  and  conftitution,  w ithout  conTidering  that  every  thing  of  this  nature 
muft  load  the  ftoraach,  hurt  the  digeftion,  land  of  courfe  aggravate  the  diforder. 
The  millepedes,  or  woodlice,  are  greatly  recommended  for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough. 
Thofe,  who  choofe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infedls,  may  infufe  two  ounces  of  them 
bruifed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  fmall  white-wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  li- 
quor may  be  ftrained  through  a cloth,  and  a table  fpoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary  to  allay  the  violence 
of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or 
feven,  drops  of  laudanum,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  in 
a cup  of  hyflbp  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  repeated  occafionally.  The  garlic  oint- 
ment is  a w’ell-known  remedy  in  North  Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made 
by  beating  in  a mortar  garlic  w'ith  an  equal  quantity  of  hog’s  lard.  With  this  the 
foies  of  the  feet  may  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day;  but  the  beft  method  is  to 
fpread  it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a plafter.  It  Ihould  be  renew'ed 
every  night  and  morning  at  leaft,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This  is  an. 
exceeding  good  medicine  both  in  the  chin-cough  and  in  moft  other  coughs  of  an 
obftinate  nature.  It  ought  not,  how'ever,  to  be  ufed  w’hen  the  patient  is  very  hot 
or  feverilh,  left  it  fhould  increafe  thofe  fymptoms. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  STOMACH. 

AN  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which 
produce  an  inflammatory  fever ; as  cold  liquor  drunk  while  the  body  is  warm, 
obftru6ted  perfpiration,  or  the  hidden  ftriking-in  of  any  eruption.  It  is  attended 
with  a fixed  pain  and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach ; great  reftleflhefs  and  anxiety  ; 
a fmall,  quick,  and  hard,  pulfe;  vomiting,  or,  at  leaft,  a naufea  and  ficknefs; 
exceflTive  thirft;  coldnefs  of  the  extremities;  difficulty  of  breathing;  cold  clammy 
fweats ; and  fometimes  convulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  ftomach  is  fwelled,  and 
often  feels  hard  to  the  touch.  One  of  the  moft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the 
fenfe  of  pain,  Which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind  of  food  or  drink, 
efpecially  if  it  be  either  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

CURE. — All  the  acrimonious,  heating,  and  irritating,  food  and  drink  are  careful- 
ly to  be  avoided.  The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by-ftanders,  and 
induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits,  or  other  cordials;  but  thefe  never  fail  to 
increafe  the  difeafe,  and  often  occafion  hidden  death.  The  inclination  to  vomit 
may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them  think  a vomit  neceffary ; 
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but  that  too  is  alraoft  certain  death.  Bleeding  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  is 
almoft  the  only  thing  that  can  be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  ob- 
ftinate,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times,  nor  muft 
the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us  from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally 
rifes  upon  bleeding,  and,  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  operation  is  fafe.  Fre- 
quent fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or  a deco£tlon  of  emollient  vegetables, 
as  recommended  in  the  Herbal,  are  likewife  beneficial.  Flannel  cloths  dipped 
in  thefe  muft  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed  as  they  grow 
cool.  In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  an  epifpaftic,  or  blifter- 
ing-plafter,  applied  over  the  part  aftefted,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  known. 
The  only  internal  medicines  which  can  with  fafety  be  recommended  are  mild 
clyfters.  Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water-gruel ; and,  if  the 
patient  is  coftive,  a little  fweet  oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep  the  body  open,  and 
at  the  fame  time  nourifli  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this  difeafe  unable  to  retain 
any  food  upon  liis  ftomach.  For  thefe  reafons  they  muft  not  be  negleSted,  as  the 
patient’s  life  may  depend  on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  INTESTINES. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous  difeafes  that  mankind  is 
liable  to.  It  generally  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach;  to  which  may  be  added  coftivenefs,  worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or 
great  quantities  of  nuts,  drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  ftale  bottled  beer 
or  ale,  four  wine,  cider,  &c.  The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denominated 
illao  pa£ion,  enteritis^  S^c.  according  to  the  name  of  the  parts  affected.  The 
ti'eatment  however  is  nearly  the  fame,  whatever  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  be 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe.  The  fymptoms  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  foregoing 
difeafe;  only  the  pain,  if  poffible,  is  more  acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  The 
Vomiting  is  likew'ife  more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excrements,  together 
with  the  clyfters  and  fuppofitories,  are  difeharged  by  the  mouth.  While  the  pain 
Ihifts,  and  the  vomiting  only  returns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters 
pafs  downw'ards,  there  is  ground  to  hope ; but,  when  the  clyfters  and  faeces  are 
vomited,  and  the  patient  is  exceeding  weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale 
coimtenance,  and  a difagreeable  or  ftinking  breath,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  the  confequences  will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black  foetid  ftools,  with 
a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a total  ceflation  of  pain,  are  figns  of  a mortification 
already  begun,  and  of  approaching  death. 

CURE. — Bleeding,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of 
the  greateft  importance.  It  Ihould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear, 
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and  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe,  A biifter  is  likewife  to  be  applied  immediately  over  the  part  where 
the  moil  violent  pain  is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels,  but  even 
clyfters  and  purgative  medicines,  which  before  had  no  effect,  will  operate  when  the 
blifters  begin  to  rife.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  Ihould  frequently  be  bathed  in 
warm  water,  and  cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders  filled  with  warm 
water  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bot- 
tles filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield 
to  clyfters  and  fomentations,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purgatives  ; 
but,  as  thefc,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  increafe  their  contrafition,  and  by  that 
means  fruftrate  their  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceft’ary  to  join  them  with  opiates, 
winch,  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relaxing  the  fpafmodic  contrafitions  of  the  guts, 
greatly  aftift  the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe.  Wiiat  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  opening  the  body  very  w'ell,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts.  Two  ounces 
of  thefe  may  be  diftblved  in  an  Englifti  pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a 
tea-cup  full  of  it  taken  every  half-hour  till  it  operates.  At  the  fame  time  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-five,  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  peppermint 
or  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  appeal'e  the  irritation,  and  prevent  the  vomiting,  8cc. 
But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will  ftay  on  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe 
the  patient  muft  take  purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  following  an- 
fwer  very  well : Take  jalap  in  powder,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a 

dram  ; opium  one  grain ; Caftile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit  for 
pills.  Thefe  muft  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and,  if  they  do  not  operate  in  a few 
hours,  the  dofe  may  be  repeated.  If  a ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the 
above  means,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  immerfe  the  patient  in  warm  water  up  to  the 
breaft.  This  often  fucceeds  when  other  means  have  been  tried  in  vain.  The  pa- 
tient muft  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he  can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting ; 
and,  if  one  immerfion  has  not  the  defired  eft’eft,  it  may  be  repeated  as  foon  as  the 
patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go  frequent- 
ly into  the  bath  than  to  continue  too  long  at  a time  ; and  it  is  often  necefiary 
to  repeat  it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the  defired  effedt.  In  defperate  caies  it  is 
common  to  give  quickfilver.  This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounses 
or  even  a pound,  but  fliould  not  exceed  that.  When  there  is  reafon  to  fuipedt  a 
mortification  of  the  guts,  this  medicine  oug’ut  not  to  be  tried : in  that  cafe  it 
cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haften  his  death.  But,  when  the  obltruc-  < 
tion  is  occafioned  by  any,  caufe  that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is  not 
only  a proper  medicine,  but  the  beft  that  can  be  adrainiftered,  as  it  is  tlv3  fitteft 
body  we  know  for  making  its  way  through  the  inteftinal  canal, 
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Of  the  cholic. 

THE  cholic  has  a great  referablance  to  the  two  preceding  difeafes,  both  in 
its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivenefs  and 
acute  pain  of  the  bowels ; and  requires  diluting  diet,  evacuations,  fomentations, 
Sic.  Cholics  arc  varioully,  denominated,  according  to  their  caufes,  as  ihe  flatulent^ 
the  bilious,  the  hyjleric,  the  nervous,  &c. 

CURE. — When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor,  green  fruit,  four  herbs, 
or  the  like,  the  beft  medicine  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a dram 
of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  thould  likewife  fit  with  his  feet 
upon  a warm  hearth-ftone,  or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them ; and  warm  cloths  may 
be  applied  to  his  ftomach  and  bowels.  This  is  the  only  cholic  wherein  ardent  fpi- 
rits, fpiceries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured  upon.  Nor  indeed 
are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlefs  at  the  very  beginning,  before  any  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation appear.  The  bilious  cholic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains  of  great  thirft,  and  is  generally  coftive. 
He  vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured,  bile,  which,  being  difeharged,  feems  to 
afford  fome  relief,  but  is  quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before.  As 
the  diftemper  advances,  the  propenflty  to  vomit  fometimes  increafes  fo  as  to  be- 
come almoft  continual,  and  the  proper  motion  of  the  inteftines  is  fo  far  pervert- 
ed, that  there  are  all  the  lymptoms  of  an  impending  iliac  paffion.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe  full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to 
bleed,  after  which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or  gruel,  fliarpened 
w’ith  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of  tartar,  muft  be  drunk  freely:  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  likewife  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water ; and,  if 
this  Ihould  not  fucceed,  the  patient  muft  be  jmmerfed  up  to  the  bread  in  warm 
water.  In  the  bilious  cholic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  diflicult  to  reftrain.  When 
this  happens,  the  patient  may  drink  a decoction  of  toafted  bread,  or  an  infufion  of 
garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bilious 
cholic  fhould  ufe  flelh  fparingly,  and  live  chiefly  upon  a light  vegetable  diet> 
They  fhould  likewife  take  frequently  a dofe  of  cream  of  tartar  with  tamarinds, 
or  ^ny  other  cool  acid  purge.  The  hyjieric  cholic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  vomit- 
ing, &c.  But  what  the  patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a greenith  co- 
lour. There  is  great  finking  of  the  fpirits,  with  dejedlion  of  mind  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  which  are  the  charaCteriftic  fymptoms  of  this  diforder.  Sometimes 
it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice ; but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord 
in  a few  days.  In  this  cholic  ail  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  &c. 
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do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  the  patient,  or  iinks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. If  however  the  vomiting  thould  prove  violent,  lukewarm  water,  or  fmall  pofl’et, 
may  be  drunk  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-five,  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of  cinnamon-water. 
This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till  the  fymptoms  abate.  The 
nervous  cholic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters  of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufac- 
turers of  white  lead,  &c.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cider-counties  of  England,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  leaden  veffels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor. 
No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more  excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor 
is  it  foon  at  an  end.  I have  known  it  to  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very 
little  intermiffion,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing  bound  in  fpite  of  medicine : 
yet  at  length  yield,  and  the  patient  recover.  It  generally  however  leaves  the 
patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a palfy.  The  general  treatment  of  tliis  difeai’e 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paffion,  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

I N F L A M M A T I O N OF  THE  K I D N E Y S. 

THIS  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of  the  kid- 
neys; fmall  ftones  or  gravel  lodging  within  them;  by  hard  riding  or  walking,, 
efpecially  in  hot  weather;  or  w'hatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the 
kidneys,  may  occafion  this  malady. 

CURE. — Every  thing  of  a heating  or  ftimulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided. 
Emollient  and  thin  liquors  rauft  be  plentifully  drunk ; as  clear  w’hey,  or  balm  tea 
fweetened  w ith  honey,  decoctions  of  marlh-mallow  roots,  with  barley  and  liquo- 
rice, &c.  Bleeding  is  generally  neceflary,  efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or 
twelve  ounces  may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot ; and,  if  the  pain  and  inflammation 
continue,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if  the 
patient  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  haemorrhoidal 
veins,  as  a difcharge  from  thefe  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient.  Cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with  it,  muft  be  applied  as  near  as  poffible  to  the 
part  afiefted,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladder  be  filled  with  a de- 
coction of  mallows  and  camomile-flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron  is  added,  and 
mixed  wdth  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will  be  ftill  more  beneficial.  Emol- 
lient clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered  ; and,  if  thefe  do  not  open  the 
body,  a little  fait  and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them.  The  fame  courfe 
is  to  be  followed  w here  gi'avel  or  a ftone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney ;-  but  when  the 
gravel  or  ftone  is  feparated  -from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  the  ureter,  it  will  be 
proper,  befides  the  fomentations,  to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil,  and 
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to  give  gentle  diuretics;  as  juniper-water  fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  marfli- 
mallow ; a tea-fpoonful  of  ihe  fwect  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few  drops  of  lauda- 
num, may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He  ought  like- 
xvife  to  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  if  he  be  able  to  bear  it, 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  B L A D D E B. 

THE  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds  in  a great  meafure  from  the  fame 
caufes  as  that  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  paffmg  urine,  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a conftant 
inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water.  This  difeafe  muft 
be  treated  on  the  fame  princi{)les  as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  patient 
fhould  abftain  from  every  thing  that  is  of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating,  quality, 
and  Ihould  live  entirely  upon  fraall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegetables.  But  a 
ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  caufes  befides  an  inflammation  of  the 
bladder ; as  a fwelling  of  the  hremorrhoidal  veins ; hard  faces  lodged  in  the  regain; 
a Bone  in  the  bladder;  excrefcences  in  the  urinary  paflages,  a pally  of  the  blad- 
der, hyfteric  affections,  &c.  In  all  which  cafes,  mild  and  gentle  applications  are 
the  fafeft ; ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of  an  irritating  nature,  generally 
increafe  the  danger.  I have  known  fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by  introducing 
probes  into  the  urinary  paflages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought,  fomewhat  that  ob- 
ftructed  the  difcharge  of  urine ; and  others  bring  on  a violent  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  by  ufmg  ftrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  LIVER. 

THIS  difeafe  is  knowm  by  a painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  afenfe  of  weight,  orfullnefs  of  the  part^  difficulty 
of  breathing,  loathing  of  food,  great  thirft,  with  a pale  or  yellowifh  colour  of  the 
fidn  and  eyes.  This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mortal.  If  it  ends  in  a 
fuppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  difcharged  outwardly,  the  danger  is  then 
great.  When  the  fcirrhus  of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferve  a proper 
regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live  a number  of  years;  but,  if  he  indulge  in  animal 
food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the 
fcirrhus  will  be  converted  into  a cancer,  which  muft  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

CURE. — The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory 
diforders.  All  hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided ; and  cool  diluting  liquors,  as 
whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drunk  freely.  The  food  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet.  Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning, 
and  it  wall  often  be  necefiary,  even  though  the  pulfe  fliould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat 
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it.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided ; the  body  however  muft  be  kept 
gently  open.  A deco6lion  of  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  afFeSted  muft  be  fomented  in  the  manner 
directed  in  the  foregoing  difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyfters  fiiould  be  frequently 
adminiftered  ; and,  if  the  pain  ftiould  notvvithftanding  continue  violent,  a blifter- 
ing-plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part  affeCled.  Medicines  whicli  promote 
the  fecretion  of  urine  have  a very  good  effea  here.  For  this  purpofe,  half  a 
dram  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times  a-day.  All  inflamma- 
tions of  the  vifcera  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon  the  fame  principles  as  thofe 
already  mentioned.  The  chief  rule  with  refped  to  all  of  them,  is  to  Let  blood, 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  firong,  or  of  a heating  nature,  to  apply  warm  fomen- 
tations to  the  part  affeCled,  and  to  caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a fufficient  quantity 
of  warm  diluting  liquors. 

Of  the  cholera  MORBUS. 

THE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vomiting,  attended  with  gripes, 
ficknefs,  and  a conftant  defire  to  go  to  ftool.  It  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is  moft 
common  in  autumn.  There  is  hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than 
this,  when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for  removing  it.  It  is  generally 
preceded  by  the  heart- burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatulencies,  with  pain  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines.  To  thefe  fucceed  exceflrve  vomiting,  and  purging  of 
green,  yellow,  or  blackilh-coloured,  bile,  with  a diltenfion  of  the  ftomach,  and 
violent  griping  pains.  There  is  likewife  a great  thirft,  with  a very  quick  unequal 
pulfe,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe 
advances,  the  pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become  quite  imperceptible,  the  ex- 
tremities grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and  are  often  covered  with  a clammy  fwcat ; 
the  urine  is  obftruCled,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart.  Violent  hiccup, 
fainting,  and  convulfions,  are  the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

CURE. — At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  the  efforts  of  nature  to  expel  the 
offending  caufe  fliould  be  affifted,  by  promoting  the  purging  and  vomiting.  For 
this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors ; as  whey,  butter- 
milk, warm-w'ater,  thin  water-gruel,  fmall  poflet,  or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  any  of  them,  very  weak  chicken  broth.  This  fliould  not  only  be  drunk  plen- 
tifully to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a clyfter  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to 
promote  the  purging.  Warm  negus,  or  ftrong  wine-whey,  will  likewife  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promote  perfpiration.  His  legs  fliould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped 
in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet.  Flannels 
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wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomentations  ftiould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  ftomach.  When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  it 
will  be  neceffary,  for  fome  time,  to  continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  doles  of  laudanum. 
Ten  or  t^velve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at  leaft  twice  a-day,  for  eight 
or  ten  days.  The  patient’s  food  ought  to  be  nourilhing,  but  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  he  fliould  ufe  moderate  exercife.  As  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
are  generally  much  weakened,  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  bitter  herbs,  in  fmall 
wine,  lharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  drunk  for  fome  time. 

Of  a diarrhoea,  or  LOOSENESS.  . 

A LOOSENESS,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  but  rather 
as  a falutary  evacuation.  It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  ftopped  unlefs  when  it 
continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  patient. 

CURE.- — A loofenefs,  occafioned  by  the  obftruclion  of  any  cuftomary  evacua- 
tion, generally  requires  bleeding.  If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacutions  may 
be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obftructed.  At  the  fame  time  every 
method  is  to  be  taken  to  reftore  the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the 
difeafe,  but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on  this.  A diarrhma,  or  loofenefs,  which 
proceeds  from  violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  muft  be  treated  with  the 
greateft  caution.  V omits  in  this  cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe, 
unlefs  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities.  Opiates,  and  other  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  are  moft  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea,  every  eight  or  ten  hours, 
till  the  fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  are  here 
of  the  greateft  importance.  When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifonous 
fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  muft  drink  large  quantities  of  di- 
luting liquors,  with  oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging.  After- 
wards, if  there  be  realbn  to  fufpedl  that  the  bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be 
neceffary.  Small  dofes  of  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to  remove  their  ir- 
ritation. From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when  it  is  found  neceflary 
to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  confift  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with 
cinnamon ; rice-jelly ; fago,  with  red-port ; and  the  lighter  forts  of  flefti-meat 
roafted.  The  drink  may  be  thin  v/ater-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth  made 
from  lean  veal,  or  with  a llieep’s-head,  as  being  more  gelatinous  than  mutton, 
beef,  or  chicken,  broth. 

Of  VOMITING. 

VOMITING  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as,  excefs  in  eating  and 
drinking,  foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  the  acrimony  of  the  aliments,  or  a tranflation  of 
the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  or  other  xlifeafes,  to  the 
ftomach  and  bowels.  CURE. 
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CURE. — When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or  indigeftion,  it  is 
not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  there- 
fore to  be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water  or  thin  gruel.  If  this  does  not 
put  a ftop  to  the  vomiting,  a dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off 
with  weak  camomile-tea.  If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  vvith  as 
much  rhubarb  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  allb  a good  medicine;  it  may  be  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water. 
Habitual  vomitings  are  fometimes  alleviated  by  making  oifters  a principal  part 
of  the  diet.  A vomiting,  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the  ftomach,  is  re- 
lieved by  alkaline  purges.  The  beft  medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a dilb  of  tea  or  a little  milk,  three  or 
four  tim'^s  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceffary,  to  keep  the  body  open.  I have  always 
found  the  faline  draughts,  taken  in  the  a6l  of  effervefcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in 
ftopping  a vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe  may  be  prepared 
by  dilTolving  a dram  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  frelh  lemon- 
juice,  and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the  fame  quantity  of  fimple 
cinnamon  water,  and  a little  white  fugar.  This  draught  inuft  be  fwallowed  before 
the  effervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  or  oftener, 
if  the  vomiting  be  violent. 

Of  the  DIABETES. 

IN  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally  exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which 
the  patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetilh  tafte,  and  an  agreeable  fmell. 
The  patient  has  a continual  thirft,  with  forae  degree  of  fever;  his  mouth  is  dry, 
and  he  fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength  fails,  the  appetite  decays, 
and  the  flefh  waftes  away  till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  Ikin  and  bone.  There  is 
a heat  of  the  bowels ; and  frequently  the  loins,  tefticles,  and  feet,  are  fwelled. 

CURE. — This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  beginning;  but,  after  it 
has  continued  long,  the  cure  becomes  very  difficult.  Every  thing  that  ftimulates 
the  urinary  paffages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  muft  be  avoided.  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  patient  Ihould  live  chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  thirft  may  be  quenched 
with  acids;  as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar.  The  mucilaginous  vegetables, 
as  rice,  fago,  and  falop,  with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  food.  Of  animal  fub- 
ftances,  ftiell-fiffi  are  to  be  preferred ; as  oifters,  crabs,  &c.  The  drink  may  be 
Briftol  water,  (a  conftant  courfe  of  which  has  done  w'onders  in  this  diforder,  and 
is  reckoned  a fpecific;)  when  that  cannot  be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a 
due  proportion  of  oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed.  The  patient 
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ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it  iliould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him. 
He  fhould  lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  mattrefs.  Nothing  hurts  the  kidneys  more 
than  lying  too  foft.  Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be  not  too  much  weakened 
by  the  difcafe,  have  a good  effe6t.  They  may  confift  of  rhubarb,  with  cardanum- 
feed,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine,  and  may  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open.  The  patient  muft  next  have  recourfe  to 
aftringents  and  corroborants.  Half  a dram  of  powder,  made  of  equal  parts 
of  alum  and  the  infphfated  juice,  commonly  called  Terra  Japomca,  may  be 
taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it ; otherwife,  Peruvian 
bark  fteeped  in  red  wine.  Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  fpafm  and  irritation,  and  at  the  fame  time 
leffen  the  force  of  the  circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient's  drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Of  a SUPPRESSION  of  URINE. 

A SUPPRESSION  of  urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes;  as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidney.s  or  bladder,  fmall  ftones  or  gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary 
paffages,  hard  fasces  lying  in  the  rectum,  pregnancy,  a fpafm  or  contraction  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder  itfelf^  a fwelling  of  the  hse- 
morrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

CURE. — We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftruCtions  of  urine,  fomen- 
tations and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as  far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  if 
neceffary,  efpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  inflammation.  Bleed- 
ing in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the  fever,  by  leflening  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
but,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  ftriClure  upon  the  veffels  which 
occafioned  the  obftruction.  After  bleeding,  fomentations  muft  be  ufed.  Thefe 
may  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  decoClions  of  mild  vegetables ; as 
mallows,  camomile-flowers,  and  fuch  other  herbs  as  are  recommended  in  the 
Herbal.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either  be  applied  to  the  part  affeCled,  or 
a large  bladder  filled  with  the  decoction  may  be  kept  continually  upon  it.  Perfons 
fubjeCt  to  a fuppreflion  of  urine  ought  to  live  very  temperate.  Their  diet 
iliould  be  light,  and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  iliould  avoid  all  acids  and 
auftere  wines;  ihould  take  fufficient  exercife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and 
fedentary  occupations. 

Of  the  gravel  and  STONE. 

THE  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  occafioned  by  high  living;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  aC 
tringent  wines;  a fedentary  life;  lying  too  hot,  loft,  or  too  much  on  the  back;  the 
conftant  ufe  of  water  impregnated  with  earthy  or  ftony  particles ; aliments  of  an 
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aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  hereditary  dil- 
pofition.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  thofe  w'ho  have  been  much  afflicted 
with  the  gout  or  rheumatifin,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CURE. — Perl’ons  afflicted  with  the  gravel  or  ftone  fliould  avoid  aliments  of  a 
windy  or  heating  nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  The  diet  ought  chiefly 
to  confift  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the 
body  open.  Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpinage,  lettuce,  parfley,  fuccory,  puiflane, 
turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  radiflies,  may  be  fafely  eaten.  Onions,  leeks,  and 
celery,  are,  in  this  cafe,  reckoned  medicinal.  The  moft  proper  drinks  are  whey, 
butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water;  deco6lions  or  infufions  of  the  roots  of 
marffl-mallows,  parfley,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as 
linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c.  If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  ge- 
nerous liquors,  he  may  drink  fmall  gin-punch  without  acid.  In  what  is  called  a 
fit  of  the  gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a ftone  fticking  in  the  ureter 
or  fome  part  of  the  urinary  palTages,  the  patient  muft  be  bled ; warm  fomentations 
fliould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  emollient  clyfters  adminiftered, 
and  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  drunk,  &c.  The  treatment  in  this  cafe  muft 
be  the  fame  as  pointed  out  for  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  &c. 
Patients  wfflo  are  fubje6t  to  frequent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no 
ftone  in  the  bladder,  are  advifed  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore breakfaft,  an  Englifli  pint  of  oyfter  or  cockle  fliell  lime-water;  for,  though 
this  quantity  might  be  too  fniall  to  have  any  fenflble  eflfeft  in  diflblving  a ftone 
in  the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth.  When  a ftone  is 
formed  in  the  bladder,  Alicant  foap,  and  oyfter  or  cockle  fliell  lime-w'ater,  may 
be  taken  in  the  following  manner : The  patient  muft  fwallow  every  day,  in  any 
form  that  is  leaft  difugreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of  Alicant  foap, 
and  drink  three  or  four  Englifh  pints  of  oyfter  or  cockle  Ihell  lime-water.  The 
foap  is  to  be  divided  into  three  dofes ; the  largeft  to  be  taken  falling  in  the  morn- 
ing early;  the  fecond  at  noon;  and  the  third  at  feven  in  the  evening;  drinking 
with  each  dofe  a large  draught  of  the  lime-water;  the  remainder  of  which  he 
may  take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  inftead  of  other  liquors.  The 
cauftic  alkali, . or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine  chiefly  in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the 
ftone.  It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of  quick-lime  with  one  of  pot- 
aflies,  and  fullering  them  to  ftand  till  the  lixivium  be  formed,  which  muft  be 
carefully  filtrated  before  it  be  ufed.  If  the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture.  The  patient  muft  begin 
with  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  increafe  by  degrees, 
as  far  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
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Of  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES  of  BLOOD. 

INVOLUNTARY  difcharges  of  blood  are  fo  far  from  being  alv/ays  danger- 
ous,  that  they  prove  often  falutary.  When  fuch  difcharges  are  critical,  M’hich  is 
frequently  the  cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  ftopped.  Nor  indeed  is  it  pro- 
per at  any  time  to  ftop  them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s 
life.  Moft  people,  afraid  of  the  frnalleft  difcharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the 
body,  fly  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  ftyptic  and  aftringent  medicines,  by  which 
means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned, 
which,  had  the  difcharge  been  allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been  prevented.  Pe- 
riodical difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  proceed,  muft 
not  be  ftopped.  They  are  always  the  efforts  of  nature  to  relieve  herfelf;  and 
fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confequence  of  obftrudting  them.  It  may  in- 
deed fometimes  be  neceffary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  difcharges ; but  even 
this  requires  the  greateft  caution.  In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  very  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in  years  are  more  liable  to 
]i(zmoptoc,  or  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of  life, 
hoemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  moft  common  ; and,  in  the  decline  of  life,  difcharges  of 
blood  from  the  urinary  paffages.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  to  perfons  who  abound 
with-  blood,  is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head-ach,  a phrenzy, 
and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers,  where  there  is  a great  determination  of  blood 
towards  the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is  likewdfe  beneficial  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm.  In  all 
difeafes  where  bleeding  is  neceffary,  a fpontaneous  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
nofe  is  of  much  more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  the  lancet.  When- 
ever bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any  bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo 
far  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  ftopped.  But,  when  it 
returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the  pulfe  becomes  low",  the  extremities  begin 
to  grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  fick  and  faint,  it 
muft  immediately  be  ftopped.  , 

CURE. — Let  the  patient  be  fet  nearly  upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little, 
and  his  less  iramerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new"  milk.  His  hands  ousht 
likewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter 
than  ufual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about  the  place  where  they 
are  ufually  made  for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tightnefs.  Thefe 
muft  be  gradually  .flackened  as  the  blood  begins  to  ftop,  and  removed  entirely  as 
foon  as  it  gives  over.  Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noftriis  will  ftop  (he  bleed- 
ing. When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doffils  of  lint  dipped  in  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine 
may  be  put  up  the  noftriis ; or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be  dipped  in 
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brandy.  If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold  water,  it  will  gene- 
rally ftop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  I have  feldom  known  this  fall. 

Of  the  bleeding  and  BLIND  PILES. 

A DISCHARGE  of  blood  from  the  hasmorrholdal  veifels  is  called  the  bleeding 
piles.  When  the  veffels  only  fwell,  and  diicharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceeding 
painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind  piles.  This  difeharge,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries  off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the 
gout,  rheumatifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints;  and  often  proves 
critical  in  cholics  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

CURE. — In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  muft  be  had  to  his  habit 
of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and  manner  of  living.  A diicharge,  which  might  be 
exceffive  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  moderate,  and  even  falutary,  to 
another.  That  only  is  to  be  efteemed  dangerous  which  continues  too  long,  and 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength,  hurt  the  digeftion,  nutri- 
tion, and  other  functions  neceffai-y  to  life.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  proper  in  this 
cafe,  both  as  a ftrengtliener  and  aftringent.  Half  a dram  of  it  may  be  taken 
in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  fliarpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  three 
or  four  times  a=day.  The  bleeding  piles  are  foraetimes  periodical,  and  return 
regularly  once  a-month,  or  once  in  three  weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to 
be  conlidered  as  a falutary  difeharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  flopped.  In  the 
bVmd  piles,  bleeding  i*s  generally  of  ufe.  The  diet  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the 
drink  cool  and  diluting.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  that  the  body  be  kept  gently 
open.  Vf  hen  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled,  but  difeharge  nothino- 
the  patient  muft  fit  over  the  fteam  of  warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  or  poultices  made  of  bread 
and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried  with  butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a difchdl<re, 
and  the  piles  appear  large,  leech.es  muft  be  applied  as  near  them  as  poffible,  or, 
if  they  will  fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches 
will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened  with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very  eafv, 
and  is  attended  with  no  danger.  Il'lien  the  pain  is  very  great,  a liniment  made 
of  two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat 
up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be  applied. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

PERSONS  of  a flender  make  and  lax  fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  fti’ait 
breafts,  are  molt  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  moft  common  in  the  fpring,  and  Ge- 
nerally attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It 
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is  a common  obfervation,  that  thofe  who  have  been  fubjeO;  to  bleeding  at  the 
nofe  when  young  are  afterwards  mo’ft  liable  to  this  complaint.  It  is  often  occa- 
fioned  by  exceffive  drinking,  running,  wreftling,  finging,  or  fpeaking  aloud. 
Such  as  have  weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that  organ,  as 
they  value  life.  They  fhould  likewife  guard  againft  violent  paffions,  exceffive 
drinking,  and  every  thing  that  occafions  a rapid  circulation  of  the  blood.  It 
is  often  the  effedl  of  a long  and  violent  cough ; in  which  cafe  it  is  generally  the 
forerunner  of  a confumption.  Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom,  and  in  fome  difeafes  not  an 
unfavourable  one.  This  is  the  cafe  in  pleurilies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry 
other  fevers.  In  a dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confumption,  it  is  a bad  fymptom,  and 
Ihows  that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 

CURE. — This,  like  the  other  involuntary  difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be 
fuddenly  ftopped  by  aftringent  medicines,  it  may  however  proceed  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient,  and  even  endanger  his  life,  in  which  cafe  proper  means  rauft 
be  ufed  for  reftraining  it.  The  body  Ihould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative  diet, 
as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes,  and  fuch  like.  If  thefe  fhould  not  have  the  de- 
lired  effe6l,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  ele£tuary  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  as  is  found  neceffary.  If  the  bleeding  proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities,  as  directed  for  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  If  the  patient  be 
hot  or  feverifh,  bleeding  and  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe ; a fcruple  or  half 
a drain  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day.  If  ftronger  aftringents  be  neceffary,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid 
elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

THIS  difeafe  often  proceeds  from  an  obftru6tion  of  the  menfes  in  w'omen,  and 
fometimes  from  the  ftopping  of  the  hreraorrhoidal  flux  in  men.  It  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  ftimulates  or  wounds  the  ftomach,  as  ftrong  vo- 
mits or  purges,  acrid  poifons,  ffai'p  or  hard  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c. 
It  is  often  the  effect  of  obftructions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  or  fome  of  the  other 
vifcera.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes,  or 
from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflammation.  In  hyfteric  women,  vo- 
miting of  blood  is  very  common,  but  by  no  means  a dangerous  fymptom. 

CURE. — A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes  from  the  extravafated 
blood  lodged  in  the  bowels,  and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery  or 
putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  beft  way  of  preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyfters.  After  the  dif- 
charge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally  troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the 
acrimony  of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle  purges  will  be  neceffary. 
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THIS  difcharge  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  different  circum- 
ftances  which  attend  it.  When  pure  blood  is  voided  I’uddenly,  without  interrup- 
tion and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys ; but  if  the  blood  be  in 
finall  quantity,  of  a dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  beat  and  pain  about  the  bot- 
tom of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  bladder.  Bloody  urine  is  always  attend- 
ed with  feme  degree  of  danger;  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with  purulent 
snatter,  as  this  fliows  an  ulcer  foinewhere  in  the  urinary  paffages. 

CURE. — When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder, 
the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  cool,  and  his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfaniic,  quality, 
as  deco6lions  of  marih-mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  folutions  of  gum-arabic,  &c. 
Three  ounces  of  marfli-mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englifli  quarts  of  water  to  one ; tw'o  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  dilfolved  in  the  ftrained  liquor,  and  a tea- 
cupful of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day.  The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this 
difeafe  has  often  bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  flopped  too  foon,  the  gru- 
mous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the  veflels,  may  produce  inflammations,  ab- 
celfes,  and  ulcers.  If  however  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient  feems  to  fuffer 
from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftringents  may  be  necefliiry.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the 
tinQiure  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times  a-day. 

Of  the  dysentery,  or  BLOODY  FLUX. 

THIS  difeafe  is  knowm  by  the  flux  of  the  belly,  attended  with  violent  pain  of 
the  bowels,  a conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  generally  more  or  lefs  blood 
in  the  ftools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a quick 
pulfe,  great  thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  ftools  are  at  fiidt  greafy  or 
frothy,  afterwards  they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and,  at  lalt,  have  frequently  the 
appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with  fmall  filaments,  refembling  bits  of  Ikin. 

CURE. — N othing  is  of  more  importance  in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It 
contributes  greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs  to  the  fafety  of  fuch 
as  attend  him.  Every  thing  about  the  patient  fliould  be  frequently  changed. 
The  excrements  lliould  never  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  his  chamber,  but  remov- 
ed immediately,  and  buried  under  ground.  A conftant  ftream  of  frefti  air  Ihould 
be  admitted  into  the  chamber ; and  it  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with  vi- 
negar, juice  of  lemon,  or  fome  other  ftrong  acid.  At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe lit  is  always  neceflary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paffages;  for  this  purpofe  a vomit  of 
ipecacuanha  muft  be  given,  and  worked  off  with  weak  camomile  tea.  Strong 
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vomits  are  feldom  necelTary  here ; a fcruple,  or  at  moft  half  a dram,  of  ipecacuanha, 
is  generally  fufficient  for  an  adulr,  and  fometimes  a very  few  grains  will  fuffice. 
The  day  after  the  vomit,  half  a dram,  or  two  fcruples,  of  rhubarb,  muft  be  taken  ; 
or,  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  rather  better,  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  Epfom  falts;  this  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other  day  for  two  or  three 
times.  Afterwards*  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for  fome  time ; 
two  or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies,  and  taken  three  times  a-day.  Thefe  evacuations  will  often  be  fufficient 
to  effedl  a cure.  Should  it  happen  otherwife,  the  following  aftringent  medicines  may 
be  ufed  ; A clyfter  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton  broth,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered  twice  a-day;  at  the  fame  time  an  ounce  of 
gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum-tragacanth,  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour. 
When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a ftrifil  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a 
fpare  ufe  of  animal  food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits  and  other  vegetables. 
We  would  alfo  advife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them  to  take  either  a vomit  or  a purge 
every  fpring  or  autumn,  as  a preventive. 

Of  the  jaundice. 

THE  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice  is  an  obftrufition  of  the  bile.  The  pa- 
tient at  firft  complains  of  exceffi.ve  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every 
kind  of  motion.  His  Ikin  is  dry,  and  he  generally  feels  a kind  of  itching  or 
pricking  pain  over  the  whole  body.  If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe 
complicated  with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous ; but  in  old  people, 
where  it  continues  long,  returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  tvith  the  dropfy 
or  hypochondriac  lymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  black  jaundice  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  vellow. 

CURE. — The  patient  fliould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear,  either  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage;  walking,  running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife 
proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there  be  no  fymptoms  of 
inflammation.  Patients  have  been  often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey, 
after  medicines  had  proved  ineflectual.  If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full  fan- 
guine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  fide  about  the  region  of  the  liver, 
bleeding  will  be  neCeflary.  After  this  a vomit  muft  be  adminiftered,  and,  if  the 
difeafe  proves  obftinate,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines  are 
more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits,  efpecially  where  it  is  not  attended 
with  inflammation ; half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  be  a fufficient 
dofe  for  an  adult ; it  may  be  worked  off  with  weak  camomile-tea,  or  lukew'arm 
water.  Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  ftoinach  and  liver,  and 
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rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand  or  flefli-brulli,  are  likewife  beneficial;  but  it'is 
Hill  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of  warm  water  up  to  the  breaft.  He 
ought  to  do  this  frequently,  and  fliould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  liis  ftrength  will 
permit.  Numberlefs  Britifli  herbs  are  certain  cures  for  this  difeafe,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  Herbal.  I have  known  confiderable  benefit,  in  a very  obftinate 
jaundice,  from  a decoftion  of  hempfeed : four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be  boiled 
in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened  with  coarfe  fugar ; the  dofe  half  a 
pint  every  morning,  and  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  nine  days.  A very  ob- 
ftinate jaundice  has  been  cured  by  fwallowing  raw  eggs.  Perfons  fubjefil  to  the 
jaundice  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  as  poflible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating  and 
aftringent  aliments.  If  it  attacks  maidens  after  the  age  of  puberty,  marriage  is  a 
certain  cure. 

Of  the  dropsy. 

THE  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an  hereditary  difpofition,  and  often  to  a jaun- 
dice badly  cured ; it  may  likewife  proceed  from  drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or  other 
ftrong  liquors.  It  is  true  almoft  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of  a 
dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  common  caufe  of  the  dropfy ; hence 
it  is  juftly  reckoned  among  the  difeafes  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  proceeds 
from  exceffive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  ftrong  purges  of- 
ten repeated,  frequent  falivations,  &c.  The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  or 
neceflary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  the  haemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  and, 
in  Ihort,  whatever  obftructs  the  perfpiration,  or  prevents  the  blood  from  being 
duly  prepared,  occafions  a dropfy.  It  generally  begins  with  a fwelling  of  the  feet 
and  ankles  towards  night,  which,  for  fome  time,  difappears  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  the  parts,  if  prefled  with  the  finger,  will  pit.  The  fwelling  gra- 
dually afcends,  and  occupies  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head.  Af- 
terwards the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is  in  fmall  quantity,  and  the 
thirfl:  great;  the  body  is  bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  obflrufiled.  To 
thefe  fucceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a flow  wafting  fever,  and  a troublefome  cough. 
This  laft  is  generally  a fatal  fymptom,  as  it  llrows  that  the  lungs  are  affefiled. 
When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  patient  is  young  and  ftrong,  there 
is  reafon  to  hope  for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early.  But,  if  the 
patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to 
fufpeft  that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifcera,  are  unfound,  there  is  great 
ground  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  prove  fatal. 

CURE. — The  patient  muft  abftain,  as  much  as  poflible,  from  all  drink,  efp« 
cially  weak  and  watery  liquors,  and  muft  quench  his  thirft  with  muftard-whey,  or 
acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel,  or  fuch  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be 
dry,  of  a ftimulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafted  bread,  the  fleiii  of  birds,  op. 
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Giber  wild  animals,  roafted:  pungent  and  arom^itic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  muftard, 
onions,  creffes,  horfe-radiih,  rocambole,  fhalot,  Sec.  He  may  allb  eat  lea-bif- 
cuit  dipt  in  wine  or  a little  brandy.  This  is  not  ouly  nourilliing,  but  tends  to 
quench  thirft.  Some  have  been  actually  cured  of  a ..iropfy  by  a total  abftinence 
from  all  liquids,  and  living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned  above. 
If  the  patient  muft  have  drink,  the  Spa  water,  or  Rhenith  w'ine,  with  diuretic 
medicines  infufed  in  it,  are  the  beft.  Exercife  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
a dropfy.  If  the  patient  be  able  to  w^alk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he  ought  to  continue 
thefe  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can.  If  he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  muft 
ride  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the 
better,  provided  he  can  bear  it.  If  the  dileafe  has  come  on  fuddenly,  it  may 
generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vomits,  brillv  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  pro- 
mote a difeharge  by  fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half  a dram  of  ipecacu- 
anha in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquills,  will  be  a proper  vomit. 
This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  neceflary,  three  or  four  days  interven- 
ing between  the  dofes.  The  patient  muft  not  drink  much  after  taking  the  vo- 
mit, otherwife  he  deftroys  its  effect.  A cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  work  it  off.  Betwixt  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate  days, 
the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge:  Jalap  in  powder  half  a dram,  cream 
of  tartar  two  drams,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be  made  into  a bolus 
with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  lefs  the 
patient  drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much  griped,  he  may  take  now  and 
then  a cup  of  chicken-broth.  The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed- 
time the  following  bolus:  To  four  or  five  grains  of  camphor  add  one  grain  of 
opium,  and  as  much  fyrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them  into  a bo- 
lus. This  will  generally  promote  a gentle  fweat,  which  fhould  be  encouraged  by 
drinking  now  and  then  a fmall  cup  of  white-wine  whey,  with  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fpirits  of  hartfliorn  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infufion  may 
likewife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through  the  day : Take  juniper  berries, 
muftard-feed,  and  horfe-radifli,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; afhes  of  broom  half  a 
pound;  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenilh  wine  or  ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and 
afterwards  ftrain  off  the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may  ufe  the  de- 
coction of  feneka-root,  which  is  both  diuretic  and  fudorific.  I have  known  an  obfti- 
nate  anajarca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  allies  of  broom  in  wine.  The  above  courfe 
will  often  cure  an  incidental  dropfy,  if  the  conftitution  be  good  ; but,  when  the  dif- 
eafe  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  a.n  unfound  ftate  of  the  vifeera,  ftrong  purges 
and  vomits  are  not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  palliate 
the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  promote  the  fecret;ons,  and  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  warm  and  nourifhing  cordials.  Ihe  fecretion  of 
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urine  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman 
' who  w'as  cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a dram  of  nitre  every  morning  in  a 
draught  of  ale,  after  flje  had  been  given  over  as  incurable;  and  a large  fpoonful 
of  unbruifed  muftard-feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drinking  half  a 
pint  of  the  deco61:ion  of  the  tops  of  green  broom  after  it,  has  performed  cures 
when  other  powerful  medicines  have  proved  ineffeftual.  When  the  difeafe  does 
not  evidently  and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines,  the  wa- 
ter ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping.  This  is  a very  limple  and  fafe  operation, 
and  would  often  fucceed  if  it  were  performed  in  due  time ; but,  if  it  be  delayed 
till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the  bowels  fpoiled  by  long  foaking  in  water,  it 
can  hardly  be  expe6ted  that  any  permanent  relief  will  be  procured.  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to  be  put  on  a courfe  of  ftrengthening 
medicines;  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  warm  aromatics,  with  a due 
proportion  of  rhubarb  infufed  in  wine,  and  fuch  like. 

Of  the  G O U T. 

THERE  is  no  difeafe  which  Ihows  the  imperfe6lion  of  medicine,  or  fets  the 
Advantages  of  temperance  and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the  gout.  Excefs 
and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from  whence  it  originally  fprang,  and  all  who 
would  avoid  it  muft  be  active  and  temperate.  As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 
known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  w'e  fliall  confine  our  obfervations  chiefly  to  regi- 
men, both  in  and  out  of  the  fit.  In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong, 
his  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a diluting  nature  ; but, 
where  the  conftitution  is  weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  a-CCuftomed  to  live  high, 
this  is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he  muft  be  kept  nearly  to  his 
ufual  diet,  and  fliould  take  frequently  a cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  generous 
wine.  Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  perfpi- 
ration  without  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  better *if 
a tea-fpoonful  of  fal  volatile  oleofum  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  be  put  into  a cup  of 
it  twice  a-day.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  volatile  tinfiture  jof  giiaiacum  in  a large  draught  of  wmrm  wine-whey.  This 
will  greatly  promote  perfpiration  through  the  night.  As  the  molt  fafe  and  effi- 
cacious method  of  difcharging  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this  ought 
to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the  affected  part.  For  this  purpofe  the 
leg  and  foot  lliould  be  wrapped  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The  laft  is  moll 
readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe. 
The  people  of  Lancafhire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  fpecific  in  the  gout. 
They  wrap  a great  quantity  of  it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affe6ted,  and  cover  it  with 
a Ikin  of  foft  drefled  leather.  The  wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed,  and 
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carded  or  combed.  They  chufe  the  fofteft  which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or 
never  remove  it  till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off.  All  external  applications  that 
repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not  cure  the  dileale,  but 
remove  it  from  a fafer  ta-a  more  dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves 
fatal.  Many  things  will  fhorten  a fit  of  the  gout,  and  fome  will  drive  it  off  al- 
together; but  nothing  has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to  the 
patient.  In  pain  w'e  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  promifes  immediate  eafe, 
and  even  hazard  life  itfelf  for  a temporary  relief  This  is  the  true  reafon  why 
fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been  propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch  num- 
feers  have  loft  their  lives  by  the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  be  as  imprudent  to  ftop 
the  fmall-pox  from  rifing,  and  to  drive  it  into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel 
the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as 
much  an  effort  of  nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe  as  the  former, 
and  ought  equally  to  be  promoted.  When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and 
the  patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  more  or  lei’s,  according 
to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward  the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 
Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  ftop  a fit  of  the  gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the 
conftitution  can  be  fo  changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  lelfen  or  totally  to  pre- 
vent its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in  following  fuch  a courfe.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen,  as 
nearly  to  eradicate  this  difeafe ; and  thofe  only  who  have  fufficient  refolution  to 
perfift  in  fuch  a courfe,  have  reafon  to  expefit  a cure.  The  courfe  which  w’e 
Would  recommend  for  preventing  the  gout,  is  as  follows:  in  the  firft  place,  uni- 
verfal  temperance;  in  the  next  place,  fufficient  exercife.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  fauntering  about  in  an  indolent  manner ; but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil. 
Thefe  only  can  render  the  humours  wholelbme,  and  keep  them  fo.  Going  early 
to  bed,  and  rifing  betimes,  are  alfo  of  great  importance.  When  the  gout  attacks 
the  head  or  lungs,  every  method  rauft  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They  rauft 
be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  w'ater,  and  acrid  cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies. 
Buffers  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ankles  or  calves  of  the  legs.  Bleeding 
in  the  feet  or  ankles  is  alfo  neceffary,.  and  warm  ftomachic  purges.  The  patient 
ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  moff  part,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation, 
and  fhould  be  very  careful  not  to  catch  cold.  If  it  attacks  the  ftomach  with  a 
fenfe  of  cold,  the  moff  warm  cordials  are  neceffary;  as  ffrong  wine  boiled  up. 
with  cinnamon  or  other  fpiccs,  cinnamon-water,  peppermint-water,  and^eveii 
brandy  or  rum.  The  patient  ffiould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to  promote  a 
fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors  ; and,  if  he  ffiould  be  troubled  with  naufea,  or 
inclination  to  vcniit,  he  may  drink  camomile  tea,  or  any  thing  that  will  make 
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him  vomit  freely.  Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from  their  confti- 
tution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon  to  expeft  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very 
circumfpe6l  with  regard  to  its  firft  approach. . If  the  difeafe,  by  wrong  conduct 
or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted  from  its  proper  courfe,  the  miferable  pa- 
tient has  a chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with  head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines ; and  to  fall,  at  laft,  a viCtim  to  its  attack  upon  fonie 
of  the  more  noble  parts. 

Of  the  rheumatism. 

THE  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are  frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflamma- 
tory fever ; viz.  an  obftru6ted  perfpiration,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors, 
and  the  like.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  tranfitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  the  rheumatifm.  The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 
monly begins  with  wearinefs,  fliivering,  a quick  pulfe,  reftleffnefs,  thirft,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying  pains,  which 
are  increaled  by  the  leaft  motion.  Thefe  at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are 
often  aflfefted  with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it 
has  generally  the  fame  appearance  as  in  the  pleurify.  In  this  kind  of  rheuma- 
tifm the  treatment  of  the  patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflamma- 
tory fever.  If  he  be  young  and^  ftrong,  bleeding  is  neceflTary,  which  may  be  re- 
peated according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  cool  opening  liquors ; as  decoQ;ions  of  tama- 
rinds, cream  of  tartar,  whey,  fenna-tea,  and  the  like.  Warm-bathing,  after  pro- 
per evacuations,  has  often  an  exceeding  good  effe£l.  The  patient  may  be  either 
put  into  a bath  of  warm-water,  or  have  cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  part 
aft'efited.  Great  care,  muft  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after  bathing.  , 
The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with  any  confiderable  degree  of  fe- 
ver, and  is  generally  confined  to  feme  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the  Ihoul- 
ders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom  any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in 
this  cafe.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life  are  moft  fubject  to  the  chronic  rheuma- 
tifm. In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  extremely  obftinate,  and  fometimes  in- 
curable. Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to  medicines  for  fome  time, 
yet  theji  ought  to  be  perfifted  in.  Perfons  who  are  fubject  to  frequent  returns  of 
the  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  account  in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they 
be  immediately  affected  with  the  difeafe  or  not.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  is 
fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  refpefit,  that  the  moft  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines 
to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from  the  diforder.  There  are  fe- 
veral  of  our  plants  pointed  cut  in  the  Herbal  which  may  be  ufed  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  rheumatifm.  One  of  the  beft  is  the  white  muftard ; a table-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice,  or  thrice  a- day,  in  a glafs  of  wm- 
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ter  or  Imall  wine.  The  water- trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  this  complaint ; 
it  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  or  drunk  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivy,  ca- 
momile, and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  beneficial,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner.  No  benefit  is  however  to  be  expected  from  thefe,  unlefs  they  be  taken 
for  a confiderable  time.  Excellent  medidnes  are  often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe, 
becaufe  they  do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure ; whereas  nothing  would  be 
more  certain  than  their  effedt,  were  they  duly  perfifted  in.  Want  of  perfeve- 
rance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one  reafon  wliy  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom 
cured.  Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  felt  water,  often  cures  the  I'heumatifm,  We 
would  alfo  recommend  riding  on  horfeback,  and  vvearing  flannel  next  the  tkin. 
Ifliies  are  likewife  very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes.  If  the  pain  affedls 
the  llioulders,  an  iflue  may  be  made  in  the  arm  ; but,  if  it  aifects  the  loins,  it 
fliould  be  put  in  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Of  the  scurvy. 

THE  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold  moift  air;  by  the  long  ufe  of  falted  or  fmoke- 
dried  provifions,  or-any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  and  affords  little 
nourifliment.  It  may  alfo  proceed  from  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations, 
as  the  menfes,  the  hceraorrhoidal  flux,  &c.  It  is  fometimes  owing  to  an  heredi- 
tary taint,  in  which  cafe  a very  fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent  diforder.  Grief, 
fear,  and  other  depreffing  pafftons,  have  a great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  ag- 
gravate this  difeafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  neglect  of  clean- 
linefs,  bad  clothing,  ffie  want  of  proper  exerclfe,  confined  air,  unwholefome 
food,  or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

CURE. — There  is  no  way  of  curing  this  difeafe  fo  eftefilually,  as  by  purfuing  a 
plan  directly  oppofite  to  that  which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated  ftate 
of  tire  humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or  exercife ; and  this  cannot  be 
removed  but  by  a proper  attention  to  thefe  important  articles.  When  the  fcurvy 
has  been  brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  falted  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet 
confifting  chiefly  of  frefli  vegetables ; as  oranges,  apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds, 
water-crefles,  fcurvy-grafs,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  with  milk,  pot- 
herbs, new  bread,  and  frefli  beer  or  cider,  will  feldom  fiiil  to  remove  a fcurvy  of 
this  kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced ; but  to  have  this  effe6t,  they  muft 
be  perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time.  I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effects 
in  the  land-fcui  vy  from  a milk  diet.  This  preparation  of  nature  is  a mixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  properties,  which  of  all  others  is  the  molt  fit  for  reftoring  a 
decayed  conftitution,  and  removing  that  particular  acrimony  of  the  huraoui'S,  which 
feems  to  eonftitute  the  very  eflence  of  the  fcurvy,  and  many  other  difeafes.  But 
people  defpife  this  wholefome  and  nourifliing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and  devour 
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Tvith  greedinefs  flefli  and  fermented  liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their 
hogs.  The  moft  proper  drink  in  the  feurvy  is  whey  or  butter-milk.  ^Vhen  theie 
cannot  be  had,  found  cider,  perry,  or  fpruce  beer,  may  be  ufed.  AVort  has  like- 
wife  been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  feurvy,  and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as 
malt  will  keep  during  the  longeft  voyage,  A decodlion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce 
fir  is  likewife  proper ; it  may  be  drunk  in  the  quantity  of  an  Englilli  pint  twice 
a day.  Tar-water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  decoclions  of  any  of  the 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables  ; farfaparilla,  marfli-mallow-roots.  See.  Infufions 
of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  fmaller  centaury,  marlh-trefoil,  See.  are 
likewife  beneficial.  The  peafants,  in  fome  parts  of  Britain,  exprefs  the  juice  of  the 
Jaft-inentioned  plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  effect  in  thofe  foul  fcorbutic  eruptions 
with  which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

Of  i'HE  SCROPHULA,  or  KING’S  EVIL. 

THIS  difeafe  proceeds  often  from  an  hereditary  taint,  from  a fcrophulous 
nurfe.  See.  Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly  parents,  whofe 
conftitutions  have  been  greatly  injured  by  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  to  be  affedted 
with  the  fcrophula’.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the 
habit  or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafies.  See.  At  firft  fmall  knots 
appear  under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually  increafe  in  number 
and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large  hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a long 
time  without  breaking ; and,  when  it  does  break,  it  only  difeharges  a thin  watei’y 
humour.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm- 
pits,  groins,  feet,  hand,  eyes,  breaft,’  &c.  The  white  fwellings  of  the  joints 
feem  likewife  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a fuppura- 
tion  ; and,  when  opened,  they  only  difeharge  a thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a more 
general  lymptom  of  the  fcrophula  than  a fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 

CURE. — In  this  complaint  medicine  is  but  of  little  ufe.  It  has  been  found, 
that  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  for  fome  time,  with  fea- "water,  has  a good  ef- 
fedl.  Bathing  in  fait  water,  and  drinking  it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open,  will  cure  a fcrophula,  w'hen  medicines  have  been  tried  in  vain.  When 
fait  water  cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frelh  water,  and  his 
body  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  water,  or  Ibme  other  mild  purgative. 
Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  fait  water,  we  would  recommend  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  The  cold  bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in  winter.  To  an 
adult  half  a dram  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  given,  in  a.glafs  of  red- wine, 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  Hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
the  feropliula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  the  fea-water  is  molt 
• 37.  .V  proper 
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proper  before  there  is  any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes  ; the  Peruvian  bark, 
when  there  are  running  fores,  and  a degree  of  hedlic  fever  ; and  the  hemlock  in  old 
inveterate  cafes,  approaching  to  the  fcirrhous  or  cancerous  ftate. , Either  the  ex^ 
-tract  or  the  frefli  juice  of  this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The  dofe  muft  be  fmall  at  firft, 
and  increafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Of  the  itch.  ' 

THE  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs  when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  neg- 
iedt  or  improper  treatment.  If  it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate 
the  whole  mafs  of  humours ; and,  if  it  be  fuddenly  thrown  in,  without  proper 
evacuations,  it  may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  or  other  inter- 
nal diforders. 

CURE. — The  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  fulphur,  which  ought 
to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  internally.  The  parts  moft  affected  may  be  rub- 
bed with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flour  of  fulphur,  two  ounces ; crude  fal  am- 
moniac, finely  powdered,  two  drams;  hog’s-lard,  or  buttei',  four  ounces.  If 
a fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  eflence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  w ill  entirely  take 
aw'ay  the  difagreeabje  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this  may  be  rubbed 
upon  the  extremities,  at  bed-time,  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  It  is  feldom  neceflary 
to  rub  the  whole  body ; but,  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but 
by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  ftop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame  time.  Before  the 
patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he  ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or 
take  a purge  or  tw’O.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of  it,  to  take 
every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the  flour  of  briraftone  and  cream  of  tartar, 
in  a little  treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open.  I never  knew 
brimftqne,  when  ufed  as  direUed  above,  fliil  to  cure  the  itch ; and  I have  reafon 
to  believe,  that,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will  fail ; but,  if  it  be  only  ufed  once 
•or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs  is  negleUed,  it  is  no  w'onder  if  the  diforder  returns.  The 
quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above  will  generally  be  fufficient  for  the  cure 
of  one  perfon ; but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  fliould  appear  again,  the  me- 
dicine may  be  repeated.  It  is  both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  when  perfifted  in  for 
a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large  quantity  is  applied  at  once.  As  moft  peo- 
ple diflike  the  fmell  of  fulphur,  they  may  ufe,  in  its  place,  the  powder  of  white 
hellebore  root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the  fame  manner,  w’hich  wall  feldom 
fail  to  cure  the  itch.  People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they  take  other 
eruptions  for  the  itch ; as  the  ftoppage  of  thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
fequences.  Many  of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable  have  a 
near  refemblance  to  this  difeafe ; and  I have  often  known  infants  killed  by  being 
rubbed  with  greafy  ointments,  that  made  thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which 
nature  had  thrown  out  to  preferve  the  patient’s  life^  or  prevent  fome  other  malady. 
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Of  the  ASTHMA. 

Tlie  afthma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  feldom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfona 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  nioft  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguilhed  into  the  moift  and 
dry,  or  humoral  and  nervous.  The  former  is  attended  with  expedtoration  or  fpit- 
ting ; but  in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  fpits,  unlefs  fometimes  a little  lough 
phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of  coughing.  An  afthma  is  known  by  a quick  labo- 
rious breathing,  which  is  generally  performed  with  a kind. of  wheezing  noife. 
Sometimes  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
keep  in  an  eredl  pofture,  otherwife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated.  A fit 
or  paroxyfni  of  the  afthma  generally  happens  after  a perfon  has  been  expofed 
to  cold  eafterly  winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got 
wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under  ground,  &c. 

CURE. — All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fvvell  in  the  ftoniach,  is  to  be 
avoided.  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  malt  liquoi;,  are  hurtful.  The 
patient  fliould  eat  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none  at  all,  and  fliould  never 
fuffer  hiinfelf  to  be  long  coftive.  His  clothing  fliould  be  warm,  efpecially  in 
the  winter-feafon.  . As  all  diforders  of  the  breaft  are  much  relieved  by  keep- 
ing the  feet  warm,  and  promoting  the  perfpiration,  a flannel  fliirt  or  waiftedat, 
and  thick  Ihoes,  will  be  of  Angular  fervice.  But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  impor- 
tance in  the  afthma,  as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  JMany  afthmatic  per- 
fons,  who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjety  very  good  health  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy.  Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importanc^*ni  the 
afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  preparation  of  the  blood,  &c.  The  blood  of 
afthmatic  perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  adtion  of  the  lungs 
being  impeded.  For  this  reafon  fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exer- 
cife, either  on  foot,  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear.  Almoft 
all  that  can  be  done  by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient  when 
feized  with  a violent  fit.  Bleeding,,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  fliould 
forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent  fpafm  about  the  breaft  or  fto- 
mach,  warm  fomentations,  or  bladders  filled  with  wmrm  milk  and  water,  _may 
be  applied  to  the  part  afteCled,  and  warm  cataplafms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
The  patient  muft  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may  take  a teafpoon-full 
of  the  tindture  of  caftor  and  of  faffron  mixed  together,  in  a cup  of  valerian  tea, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a vei'y  good  effeCf,  and  fnatches 
the  patient,  as  it  were,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This  however,  will  be  more 
fafe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed.  A very  ftrong  infufion  of  roafted 
coffee  is  faicl  to  give  eafe  in  an  afthmatic  paroxyfm.  In  the  moift  afthma,  fucli 

things  as  promote  expectoration  or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed  ; as  the  fyrup  of 
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fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch-like.  A common  fpoonful  of  the  lyrup  of  oxy- 
mei  of  fquills,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  through  the  day ; and  four  or  five  pills,  made  of  equal  parts 
of  affafoetida  and  gum  ammoniac,  at  bed-time.  Large  dofes  of  aether  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a lit  of  the  afthma.  For  the  convulfive  or 
nervous  afthma,  antifpafmodics  and  bracers  are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The 
patient  may  take  a teafpoon-full  of  the  paregoric  elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peru- 
vian bark  is  fometimes  found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  fub- 
ftance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  lliort,  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes 
off  fpafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  removed  by  the  ufe  of 
affes’  milk ; I have  likewife  known  cows’  milk  drunk  warm  in  the  morning  have 
a good  effe6l;  in  this  cafe.  In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iffues  are  of 
great  fervice  ; they  may  either  be  put  in  the  back  or  fide,  and  fliould  never  be 
allowed  to  dry  up.  We  fliall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in  the 
afthma,  but  in  moft  chronic  difeafes,  iffues  are  extremely  proper.  They  are  both 
a fafe  and  an  efficacious  remedy ; and,  though  they  will  not  always  cure  the  dii- 
eafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  patient’s  life. 

^ Of  the  APOPLEXY. 

THE  immediate  caufe  of  an  apoplexy  is  a compreffion  of  the  brain,  occa- 
lioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood,  or  a collection  of  watery  humours.  The  former 
is  called  a /angubie,  and  the  latter  diferous,  apoplexy.  It  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  increafes  the  circulation  towards  the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return 
of  the  blood  from  the  head ; intenfe  ftudy,  violent  paffions,  fuppreffion  of  urine, 
excefs  of  venery,  the  hidden  ftriking-in  of  any  eruption,  wounds  or  bruifes  on 
the  head,  long  expofure  to  exceffive  cold,  poifonous  exhalations,  &c. 

CURE. — The  ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain  and  fwim- 
ming  of  the  head,  lofs  of  memory,  drowfinefs,  noife  in  the  ears,  the  night-mare,  a 
fpontaneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiratlon.  When  perfons  have  reafon  to 
fear  the  approach  of  a fit,  they  fnould  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleeding,  a flender 
diet,  and  opening  medicines.  In  the  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not  die  fuddenly, 
the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face  is  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood-vef- 
fels,  efpecially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; the  pulfe  beats  ffrong,  the 
eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a 
fnorting  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine  are  often  voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the 
patient  is  fometimes  feized  with  vomiting.  In  this  ftage,  every  method  mult  be 
taken  to  leffen  the  force  of  the  circulation  tow-ards  the  head.  The  garters  fliould 
be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  extre- 
mities will  be  retarded.  The  patient  fnould  be  bled  freely  in  the  neck  or  arm  j and, 
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if  there  be  occafion,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A 
laxative  clvfter,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefli  butter,  and  a I'poonful  or  two  of 
common  lalt  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  hours ; and  bllftering-plafters 
applied  betwixt  the  Ihouldcrs  and  to  the  calves  of  the  legs.  As  foon  as  the  fymp-* 
toms  are  a little  abated,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely 
of  fome  diluting  opening  liquors,  as  a deco6tion  of  tamarinds  and  liquorice, 
cream-tartar  whey,  or  common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  diffolved  in  it.  Or  he 
may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s  falts,  manna  diffolved  in  an  infufion  of 
fenna,  or  the  like.  All  fpirits  and  other  ftrong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  Even 
volatile  falts  held  to  the  nofe  do  mifehief.  Vomits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not 
to  be  given,  nor  any  thing  that  may  increafe  the  motion  of  the  blood  toward  the 
head.  When  apople6lic  lymptoms  proceed  from  opium,  or  other  narcotic  fub- 
ftances,  taken  into  the  ftomacb,  vomits  are  neceffary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  he  has  difeharged  the  poifon  in  this  way. 

Gf  the  heart-burn. 

WHAT  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn  is  not  a difeafe  of  that  organ,  but 
an  uneafy  fenfation  of  heat  or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which  ia; 
fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vomiting.  When  the  heart-burn 
proceeds  from  debility  of  the  ftomach  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb ; afterwards  he  may  ule  infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
or  any  other  of  the  ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  in  the  open 
air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and  every  thing  that  promotes  digeftion.  When  bi^ 
lious  humours  occaiion  the  heartrburn,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre 
in  a glafs  of  water,  or  d.  cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe..  If  it  proceeds 
from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,,  a dram  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken.  If  aci* 
dity  or  Iburnefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions  the  heart- burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper 
medicines.  In  this  cafe,  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Englifh  quart  of 
water,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  neceffary.  But  the  fateft  and  beft 
abforbent  is  magnefia  alba.  This  not  only  a£ls  as  an  abforbent,  but  likewife  as 
a purgative  ; wheteas  chalk,  and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in  a 
the  inteftines,  and  occaiion  obftruftions.  If  wdnd  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,, 
the  moft  proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives ; as  anifeeds,  junipe'rr 
berries,  ginger,  canellanJba’,  cardamom -feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed, 
or  infufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  I have  frequently  known  the  heart-r 
burn  cured,  particularly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green  tea, 
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Of  nervous  DISEASES. 

NERVOUS  difeafes  not  only  affe6t  the  body,  but  the  mind  likewife  fuffers, 
^and  is  often  thereby  rendered  extremely  weak  and  pecvifh.  The  low  fpirits,  ti- 
moroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenefs  of  temper,  which  generally  attend  ner- 
vous diforders,  induce  many  to  believe,  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind ; 
but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a confequence  than  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or  weaken  the  body  difpofes  it  to  nervous 
difeafes,  as  indolence,  exceffive  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea,  or  other  weak 
watery  liquors,  frequent  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  &c. 

CURE. — Perfons  afflidted  with  nervous  difeafes  ought  never  to  faftlong.  Their 
food  fhculd  be  folid  and  nourilliing,  but  of  eafy  digeftion.  Fat  meats,  and  high 
fauces,  are  hurtful.  All  excefs  (liould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought  never 
to  eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  eafily  digeft ; but,  if  they  feel  themfelves  weak 
and  faint  between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread  and  drink  aglafs  of  wine. 
Heavy  fuppers  are  to  be  avoided.  Though  wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the  body  and 
impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet,  taken  in  moderation,  it  ftrengthens  the  fto- 
mach,  and  promotes  digeftion.  Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the  light  of  new  objedts,  by  diverting  the 
mind,  have  a great  tendency  to  remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this  reafon  a long 
journey,  or  a vo^-age,  is  of  much  more  advantage  than  riding  lliort  journeys  near 
home.  Though  nervous  difeafes  are  feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  l^mptoms 
may  fonietimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  rendered  at  lealt  more  com- 
fortable, by  proper  medicines.  When  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach  relaxed 
and  weak,  the  following  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters  may  be  ufed 
with  advantage  : Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce  ; gentian-root,  orange-peel,  and 
coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a 
mortar,  and  infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  whilky  for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix 
days.  A table-fooonful  of  the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a glafs  of 
water,  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper.  Few  things  tend  more  to 
ftrengthen  the  nervous  fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This  prafilice,  if  duly  perfifted 
in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  eftedts  ; but,  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera 
are  obftrudled  or  otherwife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution.  The  moll  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fumm'er  and 
autumn.  It  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons  of  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the 
cold  bath  three  or  four  times  a-week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or  feels 
chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out,  it  is  improper.  Opiates  are  generally  ex- 
tolled in  thefe  maladies ; but,  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  generally 
afterwards  increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  advife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in 
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the  ufe  of  them,  left  habit  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely  neceflary.  Whoever 
wiflies  for  a thorough  cure  of  this  difeafe,  fliould  pay  the  ftridcft  attention  to 
diet,  air,  exercife,  and  amufement. 

Of  the  palsy. 

THE  palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  motion,  or  of  both,  in  one  or 
more  parts  of  tlie  bod}'.  Of  all  the  affe6tions  called  nervous,  this  is  the  moft 
fuddenly  fatal.  The  immediate  caufe  of  the  palfy  is  any  thing  that  prevents 
the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous  power  upon  any  particular  raufcle  or  part 
of  the  body.  The  occafional  and  predifpofmg  caufes  are  various,  as  drunken- 
nefs,  wounds  of  the  brain  or  fpinal  marrow,  prefture  upon  the  brain  or  nerves, 
very  cold  or  damp  air,  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  hidden  fear, 
want  of  exercife,  or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftera.  . 

CURE. — In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy.  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  apoplexy.  The  patient  rauft  be  bled,  bliftered,  and  have  his 
body  opened  by  fliarp  clyfters  or  purgative  medicines.  But,  in  old  age,  or  when 
the  difeafe  proceeds  from  relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a 
quite  contrary  courfe  muft  be  purfued.  The  diet  muft  be  warm  and  invigorating, 
feafoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  muftard,  horfe-raddiih,  &c.  The 
drink  may  be  generous  wine,  muftard-whey,  or  brandy  and  water.  Friction  with 
the  flefli-brulh,  or  warm  hand,  is  extremely  proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affected. 
Blifters  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  affebted  parts  with  advantage.  One  of  the 
befl  external  applications  is  electricity.  The  Ihocks  fliould  be  received  on  the 
part  affected  ; and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral  weeks.  Vomits  are 
very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy,  and  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  The 
wild  valerian-root  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken 
in  an  infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or  half  a dram  of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in 
a glafs  of  wine  three  times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he  may 
take  of  fal  volatile  oleofum,  compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  and  tinbture  of  caftor,  each 
half  an  ounce ; mix  thefe  together,  and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of  wine 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  A table-fpoonful  of  muftard-feed  taken  frequently,  is 
a very  good  medicine.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  chew  cinnamon-bark,  gin- 
' ger,  or  other  warm  fpiceries.  Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  pally  ; 
but  the  patient  rauft  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  raoift  air.  Fie  ought  to  wear 
flannel  next  his  Ikin ; and,  if  poflible,  fliould  remove  into  a warmer  elimate. 

Of  the  EPILEPSY,  of  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

THE  epilepfy  is  a hidden  deprivation  of  all  the  fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls 
fuddenly  down,  and  is  affebled  with  violent  efonvulfive  motions.  It  is  fometimes 
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hereditary.  It  may  likewile  proceed  from  frights  of  the  mother  when  with  child; 
from  blows,  bruifes,  or  wounds,  on  the  head  ; a colleftion  of  water,  blood,  or  fe- 
rous  humours,  in  the  brain  ; a polypus,  tumours,  or  concretions  within  the  (kull ; 
exceffive  drinking,  intenfe  ftudy,  excefs  of  venery,  worms,  teething,  fuppreffion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations,  too  great  emptinefs  or  repletion ; violent  paffions  or  af- 
fe6tions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c.  hyfteric  aftections,  contagion  received  into 
the  body,  as  the  infection  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c.  In  an  epileptic  fit,  the 
patient  generally  makes  an  unufual  noife ; his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  his  eyes  are  jiiftorted,  he  ftarts  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  his 
extremities  are  bent  or  twifted  various  ways,  he  often  difeharges  his  feed,  urine, 
and  fseces,  involuntarily,  and  is  quite  deftitute  of  all  fenfe  and  reafon.  After  th& 
fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually  return,  and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  ftupor, 
wearinefs,  and  pain  of  his  head ; but  has  no  remembrance  of  what  happened  to 
him  during  the  fit. 

CURE. — If  the  patient  be  of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be  reafon  to 
fear  an  obftru6lion  of  the  brain,  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  will  be  neceffary. 
When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacu-ations,  thefe, 
if  poffible,  muft  be  reftored ; if  this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  fubftituted  in 
their  place.  Ifilies  or  fetoiis,  in  this  cafe,  have  often  a very  good  elfefit.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms,  p.^oper  medicines 
muft  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off,  thefe  vermin.  When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
teething,  the  body  fltould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  the  feet  frequently 
bathed  in  warm-water,  and,  if  the  fits  prove  obftinate,  a blifter  may  be  put  be» 
twixt  the  fiioulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed,  when  epileptic  fits 
precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  or  mealies,  &c.  The  flowers  of  zinc 
have  of  late  been  highly  extolled  for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this  me- 
dicine will  not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expefilations  which  have  been  railed  con- 
cerning it,  yet  in  obftinate  epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a trial.  The  dofe  is  from 
one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  ma  . be  taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus,  as  the 
patient  inclines.  The  beft  ^method  is  to  begin  with  a Angle  grain  four  or  five 
times  a day,  and  gradually  to  increafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it. 
JMulk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the  epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains 
of  it,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  faUitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  up  into  a bo- 
lus, and  taken  every  night  and  morning.  Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured 
by  elefilricity.  Convulfion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes,  and  mult  be  treat=? 
ed  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  epileply. 

Of  the  hiccup, 

THE  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convnlfive  affection  of  the  ftomach  and  mid- 
riff) arifing  from  any  caufe  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres,  ' 
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CURE. — When  the  liiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe.  muft  be  had  to  the 
moft  powerful  aromatic  and  antifpafinodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefc  is 
mufk ; fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  and  repeated 
occafionally.  Opiates  are  likewife  of  fervice  ; but  they  muft  be  ufed  with  caution. 
A bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic 
tinCture,  may  be  taken  frequently.  External  applications  are  fometimes  alfo 
beneficial ; as  the  ftomach-plafter,  or  a catuplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle,  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

THIS  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  im- 
mediate affiftance.  It  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  efpecially 
the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypochondriac. 

CURE. — Let  the  ftomach  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water; 
or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  conftantly  applied  to  it.  Thefe 
often  produce  the  moft  happy  effe6ls.  In  very  violent  and  lafting  pains  of  the 
ftomach,  fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of  the  patient  forbids  it. 
When  the  pain  or  cramp  proceeds  from  a fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  bleeding  is 
of  ufe.  If  it  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  fpirits,  or  fome  of 
the  warm  cordial  waters.  Blifters  ought  likewife,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  applied  to' 
the  ankles.  ' Violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  ftomach  are  often  removed  by  co- 
vering it  w'ith  a large  plafter  of  Venice  treacle. 

Of  the  NIGHT- mare. 

IN  this  difeafe,  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  imagines  he  feels  an  uncommon 
oppreffion  or  weight  about  the  breaft  or  ftomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  fliake 
off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out ; though  oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak, 
but  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and,  in 
danger  of  being  killed ; attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes 
he  fancies  himfelf  in  a houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  drown- 
ed in  a river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling  over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of 
being  dallied  to  pieces  fuddenly  awmkes  him.  This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed 
to  proceed  from  too  much  blood ; from  a ftagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  lungs, 
&c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  affection,  and  arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion. 
Hence  we  find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fedentary  life,  and  live 
full,  are  moft  commonly  affliQed  with  the  night- mare.  Nothing  tends"  more 

to  produce  it  than  heavy  fuppers,  efpecially  when  eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to 
bed  foon  after, 
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CURE. — As  perfons  afflicted  with  the  night- mare  generally  moan  or  make  Tome 
noife  in  the  fit,  they  fhould  be  waked  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as  the 
uneafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is  aw^ake,  or  any  one  limb  is 
moved ; but  there  is  oftentimes  an  univerfal  laffitude  of  the  w^iole  body  left  be- 
hind, which  remains  for  fome  fpace  of  time.  Sor^e  fay  a dram  of  brandy  taken 
at  bed-time  will  prevent  this  difeafe.  That,  however,  is  a bad  cuftom,  and,  in 
time,  lofes  its  effect.  We  would  rather  have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of 
food  of  eafy  digeftion,  cheerfulnefs,  exercife  through  the  day,  and  a light  fupper 
taken  early,  than  to  accuftom  himfelf  to  drams.  A glafs  of  peppermint  wa- 
ter w’ill  often  promote  digeftion  as  much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is  much  fafer. 
After  a perfon  of  weak  digeftion,  however,  has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram 
may  be  neceffary ; in  this  cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  moft  proper  medi- 
cine. Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if  troubled  with  the  night- 
mare, ought  to  take  a purge  frequently,  and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

The  night-mare  was  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  not  to  be  any  real  diforder  of 
the  body,  but  to  be  an  effedl,  or  fenfation,  derived  from  carnal  coniadt  in  the 
night  with  fome  evil  fpirit  or  dmraon  during  the  hours  of  fleep.  They  contend- 
ed, that  perfons  of  a luftful  inclination,  who,  during  the  day,  indulged  in  ftrong 
defires  of  copulation,  and  had  dreams  anfwerable  thereto  in  the  night,  were  fre- 
quently vifited  by  thefe  evil  fpirits,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  watch  for  favourable 
opportunities  of  feducing  the  mind,  already  half  alienated  from  virtue  and 
chaftity,  to  the  utmoft  lafcivious  imaginations,  the  better  to  complete  their  pur- 
pofe  of  carnal  indulgence  and  delight.  When  the  weight  and  oppreffion  on 
the  breaft  and  ftomach  produced  by  this  diforder  happened  to  females,  it  was 
called  incubus,  or. a male  monfter;  and,  when  to  males,  it  was  called  Jaccubus, 
or  a female  dsemon,  which  had  contadt  with  the  man,  fimilar  to  the  male  mon- 
fter with  the  woman  ; and  the  laffitude  and  fatigue  left  on  the  body  by  the  dif- 
eal'e  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  natural  effedt  of  this  abominable  copulation.  Ab- 
furd  as  was  the  dodlrine,  whole  volumes  have  been  written  upon  it ; and  in 
former  days  it  opened  a large  field  for  prieft-craft,  and  the  fedudtion  of  igno- 
rant unfufpecling  girls.  How  many  reafons  have  we  to  be  thankful  for  the 
lights  of  the  gofpel  difpenfed  in  our  own  tongue,  and  for  the  illuminations  of 
the  prefent  aera ! 

Of  FLATULENCIES,  or  WIND. 

ALL  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  afflidl.ed  with  wind  or  flatu- 
lencies in  the  ftomach  and  bov/els,  which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or 
vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as  green  peafe,  beans,  cole- 
worts,  cabbages,  and  fuch-like,  may  increale  this  complaint ; but  ftrong  and 
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healthy  people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they  either  Overload  their 
ftomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that  are  in  a fermenting  Hate,  and  confequently  full 
of  elaftic  air.  While  therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence  proceeds  from  our  ali- 
ment, the  caufe  which  makes  air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  oc- 
cafion  complaints  is  almoft  always  a fault  of  the  bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too 
weak  either  to  prevent  the  production  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after  it  is  produced. 

CURE. — To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought  to  be  ufed  as  have  a 
tendency  to  expel  wind,  and,  by  Itregthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its 
being  produced  there.  The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very  nume- 
rous ; they  often  however  difappoint  the  expectations  of  both  the  phyfician  and 
his  patient.  The  molt  celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carminatives  are  juniper- 
berries  ; the  roots  of  ginger  and  zedoary ; the  feeds  of  anife,  carraway,  and  co- 
riander ; gum-alfafoelida  and  opium ; the  warm  waters,  tinCtures,  and  fpirits, 
aromatic  water,  tinCture  of  woodroof,  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  aether,  &c.  For 
llrengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  confequently  for  lelfening  the  pro- 
duction of  flatulence,  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  chalybeates,  and  exercife,  are 
the  heft  remedies. 

Of  hysteric  COMPLAINTS. 

THESE  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  nervous  difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly 
reckoned  the  reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  habit,  whofe  Itomach 
and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  moft 
fubjeCt  to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  an  hyfteric-fit,  as  it  is  called, 
may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  by 
wind,  acrid  humours,  or  the  like.  A fudden  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes  often  gives 
rife  to  hyfteric  fits.  They  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paffions  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  angQr,  or  great  difappointments. 

CURE. — The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  belt  attempted  at  a time 
when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
proper  attention  to  regimen.  A milk  and  vegetable  diet,  duly  perfifted  in,  will 
often  perform  a cure.  If,  however,  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  a more 
generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave  it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The 
moft  proper  drink  is  water  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  A cool  dry  air  is 
the  beft.  Cold  bathing,  and  every  thiog  that  braces  the 'nerves,  and  invigorates 
^ the  fyftem,  is  beneficial : but  lying  too  long  in  bed, ' or  whatever  relaxes  the 
body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the  greaeft  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  con- 
ftantly  eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  poffible,  to  have  it  always  engaged  in  fome 
agreeable  and  interefting  purfuit.  The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which 
ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  as  the  prepara- 
tions 
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lions  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir 
of  vitriol,  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
The  chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  beneficial  in  this  diforder.  Hyfteric 
women  are  often  afflififed  with  cramps  in  various  part  of  the  body,  which  are 
moft  apt  to  feize  them  in  bed,'"  or  when  aflcep.  The  moft  efficacious  medicines 
in  this  cafe  are  opium,  bliftering-plafters,  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations. 
When  the  cramp  or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opium  is  the  remedy  moft  to  be  de- 
pended on.  Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compreffion.  Thus  cramps 
in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and  fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages ; and  when 
convulfions  arife  from  a flatulent  diftenfion  of  the  inteftines,  or  from  fpafms  be- 
ginning in  them,  they  may  be  often  ieffened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty  ftrong 
compreffion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a broad  belt.  A roll  of  brimftone 
held  in  the  hand  is  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps  : though  this  feems 
to  owe  its  effects  chiefly  to  imagination,  yet,  as  it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits 
a trial.  When  fpafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from  fiiarp  humours  in  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  no  lafting  relief  can  be  procured  till  thele  are  either  corre6t- 
ed  or  expelled.  The  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes  cured  periodic  convulfions 
after  other  medicines  have  failed. 

Of  hypochondriac  COMPLAINTS. 

THESE  generally  attack  the  indolent,  the  luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
ftudious;  and  are  daily  increafed  by  luxury  and  fedentary  employments.  IMen 
of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds  are  capable  of  great  attention,  and 
whofe  paffions  are  not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  moft  lia- 
ble to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought  on  by  long  and  ferious  attention  to  ab- 
ftrufe  fubjects,  grief,  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  excefs  of  venery, 
the  repullion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long-continued  evacuations,  obftruCtions  in 
feme  of  the  vifeera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen,  &c. 

CURE. — Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means  to  be  cultivated. 
Exercife  of  every  kind  is  ufeful.  The  cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial ; and, 
where  it  does  not  agyee  with  the  patient,  friction  with  the  flefii-brufli  or  a coarfe 
cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the  patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel  either 
by  fea  or  land.  A voyage,  or  a long  journey,  efpecially  towards  a warmer  cli- 
mate, will  be  -of  more  fervice  than  any  medicine.  The  general  intentions  of 
cure,  in  this  difeafe,  are  to  firengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote  the 
fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  belt  anfwered  by  the  different  preparations 
of  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may  be  taken  in 
the  fame  manner  as  diredted  m the  preceding  difeafe. 
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Of  a SCIRRHUS  and  CANCER. 

A SCIRRHUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  feated  in  fome  of  the  glands,  as  the 
fareaft,  the  arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  become  large,  unequal,  of  a livid,  black- 
ilh,  or  leaden,  colour,  and  is  attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
occult  cancer.  When  the  fkin  is  broken,  and  a Janies  or  ichorous  matter  of  an 
abominable  foetid  fmcll  is  difeharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcer~ 
ated  cancer.  Perfons  after  the  age  of  forty-five,  particularly  women,  and  thofe 
who  lead  an  indolent  fedentary  life,  are  moft  fubjefl  to  this  difeafe.  A cancer  is 
often  owing  to  fupprelTed  evacuations ; hence  it  proves  fo  frequently  fatal  to  wo- 
men of  a grofs  habit,  particularly  old  maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when  the 
menftrual  flux  ceafes.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  long-continued  ufe  of  food 
that  is  too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  nature;  by  barrennefs,  celibacy,  indo- 
lence, cold,  blows,  fridtion,  preflTure,  or  the  like.  Women  often  fuffer  from  the 
laft  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  flays,  which  fqueeze  and  coraprefs  their  breads  fo 
as  to  occafion  great  mifehief.  This  diforder  feems  often  very  trifling  at  the  be- 
ginning. A hard  tumour  about  the  fize  of  a hazle-nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller,  is  ge- 
nerally the  fird  fymptom.  This  will  often  continue  for  a long  time  without  feem- 
ing  to  increafe,  or  giving  the  patient  great  uneaflnefs  : but,  if  the  conditution  be 
hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated  by  prefTure,  or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  it 
begins  to  extend  itfelf  towmrds  the  neighbouring  parts,  by  pufliing  out  a kind  of 
roots  or  limbs.  It  then  gets  the  name  of  cancer,  from  a fancied  refemblance  between 
thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The  colour  of  the  Ikin  begins  to  change, 
which  is  fird  red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluifh,  livid,  and  at  laft  black.  The 
patient  complains  of  lieat,  wdth  a burning,  gnawing,  fliooting,  pain.  The  tu- 
mour is  very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  wdth  a protuberance,  or  riling,  in  the 
middle ; its  fize  increafes  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins  become  thick, 
knotty,  and  of  a blackifh  colour.  The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  fharp 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbouring  parts  till  it  forms  a large 
unfightly  ulcer.  IMore  occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the  neigh- 
bouring glands.  The  pain  and  ftench  become  intolerable ; the  appetite  fails  ; 
the  drength  is  exhaufted  by  a continual  heCtic  fever  ; at  laft,  a violent  hemor- 
rhage, ordifeharge  of  blood,  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  convul- 
fion-fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  iniferable  patient’s  life. 

CUKE. — This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  for  which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known. 
Its  progrefs  however  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome  of  its  moft  difagree- 
able  fymptoms  mitigated,  by  proper  application.  One  misfortune  attending 
the  difeafe  is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it  too  long.  Were  pro- 
per means  ufed  in  due  time,  a cancer  might  often  be  cured  ; but,  after  the  dif- 
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order  has  arrived  at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all  medicine  at  defiance.  When 
a Icirrhous  tumour  is  firft  dilcovered,  the  patient  ought  to  ohferve  a proper  re- 
gimen, and  to  take  twice  or  thrice  a-week  a dofe  of  common  purging  mercu- 
rial pills.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be  let,  the  part  affected  may  be  gently  rub- 
bed twice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  and  kept  warm  with  fur 
or  flannel.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  an  Englilh  pint  of  the  deco6lion  of  far- 
faparilla  may  be  drunk  daily.  Should  the  tumour  not  yield  to  this  treatment, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and  harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it 
either  by  the  knife  or  cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with  fafety,  tlie 
Iboner  it  is  done  the  better.  It  can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a cancer 
after  the  conftitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  raafs  of  humours  corrupted,  by  it. 
This  however  is  the  common  way,  which  makes  the  operation  fo  feldom  fuc- 
ceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpation  till  death  ftares  them  in  the  face; 
whereas,  if  it  were  done  early,  the  patient’s  life  w’ould  not  be  endangered  by  the 
operation,  and  it  would  generally  prove  a radical  cure.  The  medicine  moft  in 
repute  for  this  difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phyfician  at  Vienna,  has  of  late 
recommended  the  extra£l  of  this  plant  as  very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every 
kind.  The  do6tor  fays,  he  has  given  fome  bund  red- weights  of  it  without  ever 
hurting  any  body,  and  often  wdth  manifeft  advantage.  He  advifes  the  patient 
howeve;r  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  as  tw'o  or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe 
the  dofe  gradually  till  fome  good  effe6fc  be  perceived,  and  there  to  reft  without 
further  increafe.  From  two  or  three  grains  at  firft,  the  doctor  fays  he  has  in- 
creafed  the  dofe  to  two,  three,  and  four,  drams  a-day,  and  finds  that  fuch  dofes 
may  be  continued  for  feveral  weeks  without  any  bad  confequences.  The  doc- 
tor does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in  which  a cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the 
nfe  of  hemlock,  but  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large  dofes  with- 
out any  apparent  benefit ; neverthelefs  the  patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting 
in  the  ufe  of  it  for  half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  leaft  encouragement  to  give  it 
a fair  trial.  The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to  the  extraH. 
They  are  both  made  of  the  frefh  leaves,  and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  lame 
manner.  Dr.  Nicholfon,  of  Berwick,  fays,  he  gradually  increafed  the  dofe  of 
the  powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a dram,  and  gave  near  four  drams  of 
it  in  the  day  with  remarkably  good  effiefit.  The  hemlock  may  alfo  be  uled  exter- 
nally either  as  a poultice  or  fomentation.  The  fore  may  likewife  be  kept  clean 
by  injefiling  daily  a ftrong  decobtion  of  the  tops  and  leaves  into  it.  Few  things 
contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul  fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping 
them  thoroughly  clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  neglebled.  The  beft  applica- 
tion for  this  purpol'e  feems  to  be  the  carrot-poultice.  The  root  of  the  common 
carrot  may  be  grated,  and  moiftened  with  as  much  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
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confiftence  of  a poultice  or  cataplafin.  This  muft  be  applied  to  the  forci  and  re- 
newed twice  a-day.  It  generally  cleans  the  lore,  eafes  the  pain,  and  takes  away 
the  difagreeable  Ihiell,  which  are  objects  of  no  fmall  importance  in  fuch  a dread- 
ful diforder.  Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recommended,  not  only  as 
a proper  drink,  but  as  a powerful  medicine,  in  this  difeafe.  It  mult  be  frequently 
made  frelli,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure.  Two,  three,  or  even  four, 
Ehglilh  pints  of  it  may  be  drunk  every  day  for  a confiderablc  time.  No  benefit 
can  be  expefited  from  any  medicine,  in  this  difeafe,  unlefs  it  be  peidifted  in  for 
VI  long  time.  It  is  of  «too  obftinate  a nature  to  be  foon  removed  ; and,  when  it 
admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  muft  be  brought  about  by  inducing  an  alraoft  total 
change  of  the  habit,  which  muft  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or  ilTues  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fometimes  good  effects.  When  all  other 
medicines  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will 
not  indeed  cure  this  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient’s  agony,  and  render  life 
more  tolerable  while  it  continues.  To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people 
ought  to  ufe  wholefome  food,  to  take  fufficient  exei*cife  in  the  open  air,  and 
carefully  to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and  every  kind  of  prelTure  upon 
the  breafts  or  other  glandular  parts. 

Of  poisons. 

EVERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  acquainted  wuth  the  nature  and 
cure  of  poifons.  They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effects  are  often  lb 
fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of  delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  affiftance 
of  phyficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  medical  knowledge  is  here  ne  - 
ceffary ; the  remedies  for  raoft  poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  ealily  obtained, 
and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful  in  the  application  of  them.  The  cure 
of  all  poifons  taken  in  the  ftoraach,  without  exception,  depends  chiefly  on  dif-  ' 
charging  them  as  foon  as  poffible.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  Ihould  drink 
large  quantities  of  new  milk  and  falad-oil  till  he  vomits  ; or  he  may  drink  warm 
water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper,  provided  they  can  be  got 
ready  in  time.  Where  no  oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may  be  melted,  and  mixed 
with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  drunk  as  long  as  the  inclination  to 
vomit  continues.  Some  have  drunk  eight  or  ten  quarts  before  tlie  vomiting  ceafed ; 
and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off  drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poifon  remains 
in  the  ftomach.  Thefe  oily  of  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke  vomiting,  but  like- 
wife blunt  the  acrimony  of  mineral  poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels, 
but,  if  they  Ihould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a dram  or  two  Icruples  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be  given,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or 
vinegar  of  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  which  he  drinks.  Vomitmg  may 
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likevvife  be  excited  by  tickling  the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a feather.  Should 
thofe  methods  liovvever  fail,  half  a dram  of  white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of 
emetic  tartar,  muft  be  adminiftered.  If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower 
belly,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to  the  inteftines, 
clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  very  frequently  thrown  up;,  and  the  patient 
muft  drink  emollient  decoClions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfla-mallows,  and  fuch 
like.  Hie  muft  likewife  take  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a folution  of 
Glauber’s  falts,  or  fome  other  purgative.  After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated, 
the  patient  ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are  of  a healing 
and  cooling  quality  ; to  abftain  from  flefii,  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live 
upon  milk,  broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon-meats  of  eafy  di- 
geftion.  His  drink  fiiould  be  barley-water,  linfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of 
the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables.  Though  vegetable  poifons,  when  allov.ed 
to  remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal ; yet  the  danger  is  generally  over 
as  foon  as  they  are  difcharged.  Not  being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corrofive  na- 
ture, they  are  lefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels  than  mineral  fubftances  ; 
no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  loft  in  having  them  difcharged.  For  the  bites 
of  poiibnbus  animals,  a great  variety  of  certain  and  immediate  cures  are  point- 
ed out  in  the  Herbal.  For  the  bite  of  a viper,  however,  the  wound  fliould  be 
well  fucked,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm  falad-oil.  A poultice  of  bread 
and  milk,  foftened  with  falad-oil,  fliould  likevvife  be  applied  to  the  wound  : 
and  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  water-gruel  with 
vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  beft  drinks  which  can 
bfr  ufed  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If  the 
patient  be  fick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fufficient  to  cure 
the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  animals  of  this  country.  It  is  the  happinefs 
of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few  poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have 
are  by  no  means  of  the  moft  violent  kind.  We  cannot  however  make  the 
fame  obfervation  with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables ; thefe  abound  every 
where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly 
owing  to  careleflhefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned  againft  eating  any 
kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which  they  do  not  know ; and  all  poifonous  plants 
to  which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  be  deftroyed.  This 
would  not  be  fo  difficult  a talk  as  fome  people  imagine,  were  this  Herbal  kept  in 
all  families,  and  their  children  made  to  read  lefibns  from  it,  as  an  eafy  occafional 
talk.  This,  I think,  will  appear  an  indifpenfible  duty  in  parents,  when  we  reflecl, 
that  feldom  a year  pafles  but  wfe  have  accounts  of  feveral  perfons  poifoned  by  eating 
hemlock-roots  inltead  of  parfnips,  or  fome  kind  of  fungus  which  they  had  ga- 
thered for  muflirooms.  Thefe  examples  ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard 
With  refpecl  to  the  former,  and  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe.  - We  might  here 
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mention  many  other  plants  and  animals  of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  foui'vil  in 
foreign  countries ; but,  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly  intended  for  this  ifland, 
we  fliall  pafs  this  over.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amifs  to  obferve,  for  the  be- 
hoof of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an  effectual  remedy  i5 
now  faid  to  be  found  for  the  bite  of  a rattle-fnake. — The  preferiplion  is  as  fol- 
lows : Take  of  the  roots  of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and 
branches  together,  a fufficient  quantity ; bruife  them  in  a mortar,  and  fqueeze 
out  the  juice;  of  which  give,  as  foon  as  poffible,  one  large  fpoonful ; if  the  patient 
be  fwelled,  you  muft  force  it  down  his  throat.  This  generally  will  cure ; but, 
if  he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give  another  fpoonful,  which  fel- 
dom  fails. — If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  muft  be  moiftened  with  a little  water. 
To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  tobacco  moiftened  with  rum.  We 
give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who  fays  it  was  the  invention*  of  a negro ; 
for  the  difeovery  of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed,  and  an  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  fettled  upon  him  during  life,  by  the  General  AlTembly  of  Cai  oli 

Of  INFLAMMATIONS  and  ABSCESSES., 

FROM  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds,  it  muft  terminate  either  by 
difperfion,  fuppuration,  or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoflible  to  foretel  with 
certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  inflammation  will  terminate,  yet 
a probable  conje6lure  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a knowledf^e 
of  the  patient’s  age  and  conftitution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a flight  de- 
gree upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous  indifpofition,  will  moft  probably  be 
difperfed  ; thofe  which  follow  clofe  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  perfons  of  a grofs 
habit  of  body,  will  generally  fuppurate ; and  thofe  which  attack  very  old  people, 
or  perfons  of  a dropfical  habit,  will  have  a ftrong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

CURE. — If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conftitution  found,  the  dif- 
perfion ought  always  to  be  attempted.  This  will  be  beft  promoted  by  a flender 
diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part  itfelf  muft  bo 
fomented,  and,  if  the  Ikin  be  very  tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with  a mixture 
of  three  fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and  one  fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered 
with  a piece  of  wax  plafter.  If,  notwithftanding  thefe  applications,  the  lympto- 
matic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes  larger,  with  violent  pain  and 
pulfation,  it  will  be  proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  beft  application  for 
this  purpofe  is  a foft  poultice,  which  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If  the  fup-  . 
puration  proceeds  but  flowly,  a raw  onion  cut  fmall  or  bruifed  may  be  fpread 
upon  the  poultice.  When  the  abfeefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may 
eafily  be  known  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  Ikin  in  the  moft  prominent  part  of  it, 
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a f^-iGuation  of  matter  which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may  be  opened  either  with  a lancet  or  by  means 
of  a cauftic.  The  laft  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates  is  in  a gan- 
grene or  mortification,  the  approach  of  which  may  be;,know’n  by  the  following 
lynjptoms:  The  inflammation  lofes  its  rednets,  and  becomes  dufkifh  or  livid  ; 
the  tenfion  of  the  Ikin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby ; little  bladders  filled  with 
ichor  of  different  colours  fpread  all  over  it;  the  tumour  fubfides,  and  from  a 
dufKifii  complexion  becomes  black  ; a quick  low  pulfe,  with  cold  clammy  fweats, 
are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  death.  When  thefe  fyraptoms  firft  appear, 
the  part  ought  to  be  drefled  with  London  treacle,  or  a cataplafm  made  of  lixi- 
vium and  bran ; fliould  the  fymptoms  become  worfe,  that  part  muft  be  fcarified, 
and  afterwards  dreffed  with  bafilicon  foftened  with  oil  of  turpentine.  All  the 
dreffings  muft  be  applied  ivarm.  Witli  regard  to  internal  medicines,  the  patient 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  a»d  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in 
as  large  dofes  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  fliould  feparate, 
the  wound  will  become  a common  ulcer,  and  muft  be  treated  accordingly. 
This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe  difeafes,  which,  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  country,  go  by  the  name  of  biles,  impofthumes,  whilloes,  &c.  They 
are  all  abfcefies  in  confequence  of  a previous  inflammation,  which,  if  poffible, 
ought  to  be  difcuffed,  but,  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppuration  fliould  be 
promoted,  and  the  matter  difcharged  by  an  incifion,  if  neceflary ; aftenvards  the 
fore  may  be  drefled  with  yellow  bafilicon,  or  fome  other  digeftive  ointment. 

Of  W O U N D S. 

NO  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  niiftaken  than  the  treatment  or  cure  of 
wounds.  It  is  however  a fact,  that  no  external  application  whatever  contributes 
towards  the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  foft, 
clean,  and  defending  them  from  the  external  air,  wdiich  may  be  as  effectually 
done  by  dry  lint  as  by  tlie  moft  pompous  applications,  while  it  is  exempt  from 
many  of  the  bad  confequences  attending  them.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
refpect  to  internal  a.ppli cations.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds  as  far 
as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,’  or  to  remove  any  caufe  that  might  obltrufil  or 
impede  the  operations  of  nature.  It  is  nature  alone  that  cures  wounds;  all  that 
art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles,  and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  tlxe 
moft  favourable  to  nature’s  efforts. 

CUKE. — The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  when  a perfon  has  received  a wround,  is 
to  examine  w hether  any  foreign  body  be  lodged  in  it,,  as  ivood,  ftone,  iron,  lead, 
giai’s,  dirt,  bits  of  doth,  or  the  like,  Thele,  if  poffible,  ought  to  be.  extraded, 
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and  the  wound  cleaned,  before  any  dreffings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot  be 
effected  with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  blood,  they 
muft  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards  extracted  when  he  is 
more  able  to  bear  it.  When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  as  the  breaft,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where  any  confiderable  blood-veffcl  is 
cut,  a fkilful  fnrgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  called,  otherwifc  the  patient  may 
lofe  his  life.  ^ But  fometiines  the  difcharge  of  blood  is  fo  great,  that,  if  it  be  not 
ftopped,  the  patient  may  die,  even  before  a furgeon,  though  at  no  great  diftance, 
can  arrive.  In  this  cafe,-  fomething  muft  be  done  by  thofe  who  are  prefent.  If 
the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be  ftopped  by 
applying  a tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member  a little  above  the  wound. 
In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  various  other  methods  may  be 
tried  to  ftop  the  bleeding,  as  the  application  of  ftyptics,  aftringents,  &c.  Cloths 
dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water,  or  the  ftyptic  water  of  the  difpenfa- 
tories,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  ftrong 
fpirits  of  wine  iway  be  ufed.  Some  recommended  the  agaric  of  the  oak  as  prefer- 
able to  any  of  the  other  ftyptics ; and  indeed  it  deferves  confiderable  encomiums. 
It  is  eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  family,  in  cafe  of  accidents. 
A piece  of  it  muft  be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lint, 
above  which  a bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on.  Though 
fpirits,  tinctures,  and  hot  balfams,  may  be  ufed,  in  order  to  ftop  the  bleeding- 
w'hen  it  is  exceffive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They  do  not  promote 
but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change  a Ample  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People 
imagine,  becaufe  hot  baliams  congeal  the  blood,  and  feem  as  it  were  to  folder 
up  the  wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is  only  a deception.  They 
may  indeed  ftop  the  flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the  mouths  of  the  veffels;  but,  by 
rendering  the  parts  callous,  they  obftruCl  tlie  cure.  When  a wound  is  greatly 
inflamed,  the  moft  proper  application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened 
with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefli  butter.  This  muft  be  applied  inftead  of  a plafter, 
and  fhould  be  changed  twice  a-day.  If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  an  inflammation,  the  patient  fliould  be  kept  on  a very  low  diet.  *'  Pie  muft 
abftain  from  flefli,  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If 
he  be  of  a full  habit,  and  has  loft  but  little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  muft  be 
bled ; and,  if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the  operation  may  be  repeated.  But, 
■when  the  patient  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound,  it 
will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever  Ihould  enfue.  Nature 
fliould  never  be  too  far  exhaufted  : it  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to  ftruwle 
with  the  difeale  in  her  own  way,  than  to  fink  the  patient’s. ftrength  by  exceffive 
evacuations..  . Qp 
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Of  B U Pv  N S. 

IN  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  fkin,  it  is  cuftomary  to  hold  the  part 
near  the  fire  for  a competent  time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  upon  it 
dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But,  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo 
deep  as  to  blifter  or  break  the  fkin,  it  muft  be  drefled  with  fome  of  the  liniments 
for  burns,  or  with  the  emollient  and  gently-drying  ointment,  commonly  called 
Turner’s  cerate.  This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frdli  olive  oil, 
and  fpread  upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  affected.  When  this  oint- 
ment cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
Iweeteft  falad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well  till  a proper  ointment  can  be  pre- 
pared. 1111611  the  burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  firft  tw'o  or  three  days,  it 
ihould  be  drefled  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafilicon  and  Turner’s  cerate  mixed 
together.  AVhen  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a high  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means 
rauft  be  ufed  to  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  in  other  violent  inflammations. 
The  patient  in  this  cafe  muft  live  low',  and  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors. 
He  muft  likewife  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open.  But,  if  the  burnt  part 
fiiould  become  livid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms  of  mortification,  it  will  be' 
iieceflary  to  bathe  them  frequently  with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a decoction  of  the  bark.  In  this^ 
cafe  the  bark  muft  likewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be 
more  generous. 

Of  BRUISES. 

IN  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficicnt  to  bathe  the  part  with  warm  vinegar,  to 
which  a little  brandy  or  rum  may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet 
with  this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it.  This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it 
with  brandy,  fpirits  of  w’ine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly  ufed  in 
fuc’n  cafes.  In  fome  parts  of  the  country,  the  peafants  apply  to  a recent  bruife  a 
cataplafm  of  frefh  cow'-dung.  I have  often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent 
contufions  occafioned  by  blow's,  falls,  bruifes,  and  fuch-like  ; and  never  knew  it 
fail  to  have  a good  effect.  When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regimen.  His  food  Ihould  be  light  and 
cool,  and  his  drink  weak  and  of  an  opening  nature;  as  whey  fweetened  with  honey, 
decoctions  of  tamarinds,  barley,  cream-tartar  whey,  and  fuch-like.  The  bruited 
part  muft  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  w’ater  as  direfited  above ; and  a poultice, 
made  by  boiling  of  crumb  of  bread,  elder-flow  ers,  and  camomile-flowers,  in  equal 
quantities  of  vinegar  and  w'ater,  applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper 
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■when  a wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  a- 
<lay.  As  the  ftruCture  of  the  vefl’els  is  totally  deftroyed  by  a violent  bruife,  there 
often  enfues  a great  lofs  of  fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore,  very  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affected,  the  fore  will  not  heal  before  an  exfolia- 
tion takes  place;  that  is,  before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and  comes 
out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very  flow  operation,  and  may  even  re- 
quire feveral  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that  thefe  fores  are  fre- 
quently miftaken  for  the  king’s  evil,  and  - treated  as  fuch,  though,  in  fa6l,  they 
proceed  folely  from  the  injury  which  the  folid  parts  received  from  the  blow.  Pa- 
.tieiits  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  different  advice.  Every  one  who  fees 
them  propofes  a new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with  various  and 
oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often  at  length  rendered  abfolutely  incurable. 
The  bell  method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s  con- 
ftitution  does  not  fnffer  by  confinement  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply  no- 
thing to  them  but  fome  fimple  ointment  fpread  upon  foft  lint,  over  which  a poul- 
tice of  bread  and  milk,  with  boiled  camomile  flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be  put, 
to  nourifh  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft  and  warm.  Nature,  thus  affifted,  will  ge- 
nerally in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off  the  difeafed  parts  of  the  bone ; 
after  which  the  fore  foon  heals. 

Of  U L C E R S. 

ULCERS  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds,  bruifes,  or  impofthumes, 
improperly  treated ; they  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  humours, 
or  what  may  be  called  a"  bad  habit  of  body.  In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought 
not  to  be  haftily  dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  Ulcers 
happen  moft  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life ; and  perfons  who  neglect  exercile, 
and  live  grofsly,  are  moft  liable  to  them.  They  might  often  be  prevented  by  re- 
trenching fome  part  of  the  folid  food,  or  by  opening  artificial  drains,  as  iffues, 
fetons,  or  the  like.  It  requires  confiderable  fkill  to  be  able  to  judge  w betlier  or 
not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In  general,  all  ulcers  w hich  proceed  from  a 
bad  habit  of  body  fhould  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  at  leaft  till  the  conftitu- 
tion  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  proper  regimen,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that 
they  feera  difpofed  to  heal  of  their  owm  accord.  Ulcers  which  are  the  efiefit  of 
malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  difeafes,  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety  after 
the  health  has  been  reftored  for  fome  time.  The  cure  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
attempted  too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the  ufe  of  purging  medicine?^  and  a 
proper  regimen.  When  Avounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  degene- 
■ rated  into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be  good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  Avith 
fafety.  When  ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or  come  in  their  Head, 
38,  3 C ' they 
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they  muft  be  cautioufly  healed.  If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s  health,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
waftes  the  ftrength,  and  confumes  the  patient  by  a flow  fever,  it  Ihould  be  healed 
as  foon  as  poffible.  We  would  earneftly  recommend  a ftri6t  attention  to  thefe  par- 
ticulars, to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly 
perfons  in  the  decline  of  life ; as  we  have  frequently  known  people  throw  away 
their  lives  by  the  want  of  it,  while  they  were  hxtolling  and  generoufly  rewarding 
thofe  whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their  executioners.  The  moft  pro- 
per regimen  for  pronroting  the  cure  of  ulcers  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  falted  and  high- 
feafoned  food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  lefleu  the  ufual  quantity  of  flelh  meat„ 
The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a diet  conflfting  chiefly  of  cooli'i^  lax- 
ative vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  the 
like.  A liftulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without  an  operation.  It  muft  either 
be  laid  open  fo  as  to  have  its  callous  parts  deftroyed  by  fome  corrofive  application, 
or  they  muft  be  entirely  cut  away  with  the  knife : but,  as  this  operation  requires 
the  hand  of  an  expert  furgeon,  there  is  no  occafion  to  deferibe  it.  Ulcers  about 
the  anus  are  moft  apt  to  become  fiftulorxs,  and  are  veiy  difficult  to  cure.  Some, 
indeed,  pretend  to  have  found  Ward’s  fiftula-pafte  very  fuccefsful  in  tins  com- 
plaint. It  is  not  a dangerous  medicine,  and,  being  eafily  procured,  it  may  de- 
lerve  a trial ; but,  as  thefe  ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of  body, 
they  will  feldom  yield  to  any  thing  except  a long  courfe  of  regimen,  affifted  by 
medicines,  which  are  calculated  to  corred  that  particular  habit,  and  to  induce 
an  almoft  total  change  in  the  conftitution.  ^ 

Of  dislocations. 

WHEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or  articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  its 
proper  functions,  it  is  faid  to  be  luxated  or  diflocated.  As  this  often  happens  to 
perfons  in  fltuations  where  no  medical  affiftance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means 
limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  frequently  loft,  we  lhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  me- 
thod of  reducing  the  moft  common  luxations,  and  thofe  which  require  imme- 
diate affiftance.  Any  perfen  of  common  fenfe  and  refolution,  who  is  prefent 
when  a diflocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fervice  to  the  patient  than  the 
moft  expert  furgeon  can  after  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  have  come  on. 
When  thefe  are  prefent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  joint,  and  danger-' 
ous  to  attempt  a redudion ; and,  by  waiting  till  they  are  gone  off,  the  mufcles 
become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards 
be  retained  in  its  place.  A recent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by  ex- 
teiffion  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  mufcles  which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and  other,  cncumftances, 
®f  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderable  time. 
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and  a Avelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient, and,  after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft  poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for 
fome  time  before  the  redudion  is  attempted.  All  that  is  necefTary  after  the  re- 
duction, is  to  apply  cloths  dipped  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine  to 
the  part,,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  eafy.  Many  bad  confequences  proceed  from 
the  negleCt  of  this  rule.  A diflocation  feldom  happens  without  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  of  the  joint  being  ftretched,  and  fometimes  torn.  When  Ihefe  are 
kept  eafy  till  they  recover  their  ftrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well ; hut, 
if  the  injury  be  increafed  by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if 
they  be  found  weak  and  difeafed  ever  after, 

Di  SLOCATION  OF  THE  Jaw. — The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw, 
is  to  fet  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  fo  as  an  affiftant  may  hold  the  head  firm  by 
preffing  it  againft  his  breafi:.  The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two  thumbs,  be- 
ing firft  wrapped  up  with  iineri  cloths  that  they  may  not  flip,  as  far  back  into 
the  patient’s  mouth  as  he  can,  while  his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  externally. 
After  he  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  ftrongly  downwards  and 
backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed  heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  puflied 
into  their  former  cavities.  The  peafants,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  have  a 
pecuhar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  of  them  puts  a handkerchief 
under  the  patient’s  chin,  then,  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient,  pulls  him 
up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  iufpend  him  from  the  ground.  This  method  often  fuc- 
ceeds  ; but  we  think  it  a dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend  the  former. 

Dislocation  of  the  Neck. — ^The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  receives  no  aflfiftance,  he  foon  dies, 
which  makes  people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken ; it  is,  however,  for  the 
Bioft  part,  only  partially  diflocated,  and  may  be  reduced  by  almoft  any  perfon 
who  has  refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete  diflocation  of  the  neck  is 
inftantaneous  death.  When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  immediately  de- 
prived of  all  fenfe  and  motion ; his  neck  fwells,  his  countenance  appears  bloated, 
his  chin  lies  upon  his  breaft,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned  towards  one  fide. 
To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon  Ihould  immediately  be  laid  upon 
his  back  on  the  ground,  and  the  operator  mult  place  himfelf  behind  him  fo  as  to 
be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both  his  hands,  while  he  makes  a refiftance  by 
placing  his  knees  againft  the  patient’s  Ihoulders.  In  this  pofture  he  muft  pull  the 
head  with  confiderable  force,  gently  twilling  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  face  be 
turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  bs 
known  from  the  noife  which  the  bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the  pa- 
tient’s beginning  to  breathe,,  and  the  head  continuing  in  its  natural  polture. 
After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  and  Ihould  be  fuffered  to 
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Dis  LOCATION  OF  THE  Shoulder. — The  humeiTis  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm 
may  be  diflocated  in  various  directions  : it  happens  however  moft  frequently 
downwards,  but  very  feldom  directly  upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  arti- 
culation, as  well  as  from  its  expofure  to  external  injuries,  this  bone  is  the  moft 
fubjeot  to  diflocation  of  any  in  the  body.  A diflocation  of  the  humerus  may 
be  known  by  a depreffion  or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  Ihoulder,  and  an  inability 
10  move  the  arm.  When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or  forward,  the  arm  is 
elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the  armpit ; but,  wlien  it  i^ 
backward,  there  appears  a protuberance  behind  the  fliouldei’,  and  the  arm  is 
thrown  forwards  towards  the  breaft.  The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations 
of  the  flioulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  on  a low  ftool,  and  to  caufe  an  afliftant 
to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it  may  not  give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another 
lays  hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradually  extends  it.  The 
operator  then  puts  a napkin  under  the  patient’s  arm,  and  caufes  it  to  be  tied 
behind  his  own  neck  ; by  this,  while  a fufficient  extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  direCls  it  into  the  proper  place.  There 
are  various  machines  invented  for  facilitating  this  operation,  but  tlie  hand  of  an 
expert  lurgeon  is  always  more  fafe.  In  young  and  delicate  patients,  it  is  a 
very  eafy  matter  to  reduce  the  Ihoulder  by  extending  the  arm  with  one  hand, 
thrufting  in  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making  the  extenfion, 
the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a little  bent.  ^ 

Dislocation  OF  the  Elboiv. — The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  dif- 
located in  any  direction.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protuberance  may  be  ob- 
ferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  tow'ards  which  the  bone  is  puflied,  from  which, 
«nd  the  patient’s  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a diflocation  of  this  joint  may  eafily 
be  known.  Two  affiftants  are  generally  neceflary  for  reducing  a diflocation 
of  the  elbow  ; one  of  thfm  muft  lay  hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below, 
the  joint,  and  make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while  the  operator  returns  the 
bones  into  their  proper  place.  Afterwards  the  arm  muft  be  bent  and  fufpended 
for  feme  time  with  a fling  about  the  neck.  Luxations  of  the  wu’ift  and  fingers 
are  to  be  I'educed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by  making 
ail  extenfion  in  diflerent  directions,  and  thrufting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its 
place. 

Dislocation  OF  the  Thigh. — When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  ai’e  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other; 
but,  when  it  is  difplaced  backward,  it  is  ufually  puflied  upward  at  the  lame  time, 
i)y  which  means  the  limb  is  fliortened,  and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards.  When  the 
iiiigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and  downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it 
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reduced,  muftbe  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  faft  by  bandap;es,  or  held  by  al- 
fiftants,  while  by  others  an  exteufion  is  made  by  means  of  llings  fixed  about  the 
bottom  of  the  thijih  a little  above  the  knee.  While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the 
operator  muft  pufli  the  bead  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets  into  the  focket. 
If  the  difiocation  be  outwards,  the  patient  muft  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  dur- 
ing the  extenfion,  thediead  of  the  bone  muft  be  pulhed  inward.  Diflocations 
of  the  knees,  ankles,  and  toes,  are  reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of 
the  upper  extremities,  viz,  by  making  an  extenfion  in  oppofite  directions,  while 
the  operator  replaces  the  bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extenfion  alone 
is  fufficient,  and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place  merely  by  pulling  the  limb 
with  fufficient  force.  It  is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  fufficient  for 
the  redufition  of  diflocations. 

Of  broken  bones,  &c. 

THEPtE  is,  in  moft  country  villages,  fpme  perfon  who  pretends  to  the  art  of 
reducing  fractures.  Though,  in  general,  fuch  perfons  are  very  ignorant,  yet 
fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful ; Avhich  evidently  proves,  that  a linall  degree 
of  learning,  v/ith  a fufficient  lhare  of  common  fenfe  and  a mechanical  head, 
will  enable  a man  to  be  ufeful  in  this  way.  We  would,  however,  advife  people 
never  to  employ  fuch  operators,  Avhen  an  expert  and  fkilful  furgeon  can  be 
had  ; but,  when  that  is  imprafiticable,  they  muft  be  employed : we  fliall  there- 
fore recommend  the  following  hints  to  their  confideration : When  a large  bone 
is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet  ought,  in  all  refpefils,  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  He  lliould  likewife  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and  his  body  open 
by  emollient  clyfters,  or,  if  thefe  cannot  be  conveniently  adrainiftered,  by  food 
that  is,  of  an  opening  quality;  as  ftewed  prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled 
fpinage,  and  the  like.  It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked,  that  perfons  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  live  high  are  not  all  of  a hidden  to  be  reduced  to  a very 
low  diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effefils.  There  is 'often  a neceffity  for  indul- 
ging even  bad  habits,  in  fome  meafure,  w'here  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might 
require  a different  treatment.  It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient immediately  after  a frafilure,  efpecially  if  he  be  young,,  of  a full  habit,  or 
has,  at  the  fame  time,  received  any  bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation  Ihould 
'not  only  be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  happens,  but^  if  the  patient  be  very 
feverifli,  it  may  be  repeated  next  day.  When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleed- 
ing is  peculiarly  neceffary.  If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body  are 
broken,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed  for  feveral  weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  ne- 
ceffary, however,  that  he  Ihould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his  back. 
This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the  patient’s  Ikin,  and  renders  hinx 
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■very  uneafy.  After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  railed  up,  and  may  fit  feve* 
ral  hours,  fupported  by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him. 
Great  care,  however,  muft  be  taken,  in  raifing  him  up,  and  laying  him  down, 
that  he  make  no  exertions  himfelf,  otherwife  the  action  of  the  mufcles  may  pull 
the  bone  out  of  its  place.  It  has  been  cuftomary,  when  a bone  was  broken,  to 
keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon  the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a 
bad  pofture.  It  is  both  uneafy  to  the  patient  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure. 
The  beft  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a little  bent.  This  is  the  pofture  into  which 
every  animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it  goes  to  reft,  and  in  which  feweft  mufcles 
are  upon  the  ftretch.  It  is  eafily  eftefited,  by  either  laying  the  patient  upon  his 
fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  pofition  of  the  limb.  All  that  art 
can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken  bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfeftly  ftraight,  and  to 
keep  it  quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had  much  better  be  want- 
ing altogether.  A great  many  of  the  bad  confequences  which  fucceed  to  fradtured 
bones  are  owing  to  the  hofpital-prafitice  of  tight  bandages.  The  beft  method  of 
retention  is  by  two  or  more  fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard.  Thefe,  if  moift- 
ened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  aflume  the  lhape  of  the  included  member,  and 
are  fufficient,  with  the  afiiftance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the  purpofes  of  re- 
tention. The  fplints  fhould  always  be  as  long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the 
ankles  when  the  frafilure  is  in  the  leg.  In  ,fra6lures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage 
cannot  be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part.  The 
patient,  in  this  cafe,  ought  to  keep  himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
occafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like.  He  ought  to  keep  his  body  itn 
a ftraight  pofture,  and  fliould  take  care  that  his  ftomach  be  conftantly  diftended, 
by  taking  frequently  fome  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 
The  moft  proper  external  application  for  a frafiture  is  oxycratc^  or  a mixture  of 
vinegar  and  water.  The  bandages  fliould  be  wet  with  this  at  every  drefling. 

Of  S T R A I N S. 

STRAINS  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confequences  than  broken  bones.  The 
reafon  is  obvious  ; they  are  generally  negleO;ed.  When  a bone  is  broken,  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  the  member  eafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it; 
but,  when  a joint  is  only  ftrained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can  ftill  make  a-  fliift  to 
move  it,  is  forry  to  lofe  his  time  for  fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  de- 
ceives himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady  what  might  have  been  re- 
moved by  only  keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days.  Country  people  generally 
immerfe  a ftrained  limb  in  cold  water.  This  is  very  pi’oper,  provided  it  be  done 
immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But  the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  part 
immerfed  in  cold  water  for  a long  time,  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes  in- 
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ftead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  produce  a difeafe  than  remove  one. 
Wrapping  a garter,  or  Ibme  other  bandage,  pretty  tight  about  the  ftrained  parr, 
is  likewife  of  ufe.  It  helps  to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  velfels,  and  prevents 
the  action  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the  difeafe.  It  Ihould  not  however  be 
applied  too  tight.  Bleeding  near  the  affected  part  will  frequently  have  a very 
good  effedt ; but  what  we  would  recommend  above  all'  is  eafe.  It  is  more  to  be 
depended  on  than  any  medicine,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint. 

Of  ruptures.  ' 

CHILDREN  and  very  old  people  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  In  the 
former  it  is  generally  occafioned  by  exceffive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  , 
like.'  In  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effe6t  of  blow's  or  violent  exertions  of 
the  ftrength,  as  leaping,  carrying  great  weights,  &c.  In  both,  a relaxed  habit, 
indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet,  difpofe  the  body  to  this  difeafe.  A 
rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  difcovered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vo- 
.miting,  and  obftinate  coftivenefs,  give  reafon  to  fufpeet  an  obftrudlion  of  the 
bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufually  happen  ought  carefully  to  be  ex- 
amined. The  protrufion  of  a very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occafion  all  thefe 
fyraptoms;  and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time,  will  prove  mortal.  On  the  fiifl 
appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant,  it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its 
head  very  low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not  return  of  itfelf,  it 
may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle  prelfure.  After  it  is  returned, . a piece  of  flick- 
ing plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper  trufs  or  bandage  muft  be 
xonftantly  worn  for  a confiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  applying 
thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well  known.  The  child  muft,  as 
far  as  poffible,  be  kept  from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  motion,  till  the  rupture 
is  quite  healed.  In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down  with  great  vio- 
lence, or  happens,  from  any  caufe,  to  be  inflamed,  there  is  often  great  difficulty 
in  returning  it.  The  patient  fhould  be  bled;  after  which,  he  muft  be  laid  upon 
his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech  raifed  high  with  pillows.  In 
this  fituation  flannel  cloths  w'rung  out  of  a deco6lion  of  mallows  and  camomile- 
flowers,  or,  if  thefe  are  not  at  hand,  of  w'arm  water,  muft  be  applied  for  a con- 
flderable  time.  A clyfter  made  of  this  decoction,  with  a large  fpoonful  of  but- 
ter and  a little  fait,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe  Ihould  not  prove 
fuccefsful,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  prelfure.  If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  con- 
fiderable force  will  be  neceflary ; but  it  is  itot  force  alone  which  fucceeds  here. 
The  operator,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a prefl’ure  with  the  palms  of  his 
bands;  muft  with  his  fingers  artfully  conduct  the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture 
|hr,o.ugh  which  it  came  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this  can  be  much  eafier 
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conceived  than  defcribed.  Should  thele  endeavours  prove  ineffectual,  clyfters 
of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried.  Thele  have  beeu  often  known  to  fuc- 
c.eed  where  every  otlier  method  failed.  An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  return- 
ed, muft  wear  a fteel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  this,  as  it  may  always  be 
had  ready-made  from  the  artifts.  Such  bandages  are  generally  irkfome  to  the 
wearer  for  fome  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  become  quite  eaf}^  No  perfon,  who 
has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  at  man's  eftate,  fliould  eVer  be  without  one 
of  thefe  baindages.  Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to  avoid  all 
violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights,  leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They 
Hiould  likewife  avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors  ; and  lliould  carefully 
guai’d  againft  catching  cold. 

pE  RECOVERING  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

WHEN  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of  an  hour  under  water,  there 
can  be  no  confiderable  hopes  of  his  recovery.  But,  as  feveral  circumftances  may 
happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an  unfortunate  fituation,  beyond  the  or- 
dinary term,  we  tliould  never  too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  objedt  to  his  fate,  but 
try  every  method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are  many  w'ell-attelted  proofs  of  the  re- 
covery of  perfons  to  life  and  health  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the  vvater  appa- 
rently dead,  and  who  remained  a confiderable  time  without  exhibiting  any  figns 
of  life.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  is  to 
convey  it,  as  foon  as  poffiblc,  to  fome  convenient  place  where  the  neceflary  opera- 
tions for  its  ’recovery  may  be  performed.  In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  appa- 
rently drowned,  the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is  to  reftore  the  natural- 
warmth,  upon  which  all  the  vital  functions  depend ; and  to  excite  thefe  fun6tions 
by  the  application  of  ftimulants,  not  only  to  the  fkin,  but  likewife  to  the  lungs,  , 
inteftines,  &c.  Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the  perfon’s  death,  yet 
it  will  prove  an  effedtual  obftacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  ftripping 
him  of  his  wet  clothe.s,  his  body  muft  be  ftrongly  rubbed  for  a confiderable  time 
with  coarfe  linen  cloths,  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made ; and,  as  foon  as  a well-heated 
bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  fiiould  be  continued. 
Warm  cloths  ought  iikew'ife  to  be  frequently  applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles  of  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  his  feet,  and  to  the  palms. 
of  his  hands.  Strong  volatile  fpirjts  fhould  be  frequently  applied  to  the  nofe ; 
and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and  pit  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm 
brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  ahvays  to  be  chafed  with  volatile 
fpirits ; and  ftimulating  powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be 
blown  up  the  noftrils.  To  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrong  perfon  may  blow  his 
own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with  ail  the  force  he  can,  holding  his  nof- 
trils at  the  fame  time.  When  it  can  be  perceived,  by  the  rifing  of  the  cheft  or 
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belly,  that  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  perfon  ought  to  defift  from  blowing, 
and  {hould  prefs  the  breaft  and  belly  fo  as  to  expel  the  air  again  ; and  this  ope- 
ration may  be  repeated  for  fome  time,  alternately  inflating  and  deprcffing  the 
lungs  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  relpiration.  If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this 
manner,  it  may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of  the  noftrils,  and  at  the 
fame  time  keeping  the  other  dole.  When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheft  by 
the  mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  necefiary  to  make  an  opening  into  the  windpipe 
for  this  purpofe.  It  is  needlefs,  however,  to  fpend  time  in  deferibing  this  ope- 
ration, as  it  Ihould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by  perfons  Ikilled  in  furgery.  To 
ftimulate  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco  may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a 
clyfter.  There  are  various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  purpofe,  which 
may  be  ufed  when  at  hand ; but,  where  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs 
may  be  done  by  a common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe  muit  be  filled 
with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and,  after  the  fmall  tube  has  been  introduced  into 
the  fundament,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blowing  through  a piece  of 
paper  full  of  holes  wrapped  round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing  through 
an  empty  pipe  the  mouth  of  which  is  applied  clofe  to  that  of  the  other. 
While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  attendants  ought  to  be  preparing  a 
warm  bath,  into  which  the  perfon  fliould  be  put,  if  the  above  endeavours  prove 
ineffectual.  Where  there  are  no  conveniences  for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the 
body  may  be  covered  with  warm  fait,  fand,  allies,  grains,  or  fuch-like.  TilTot  ' 
mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl  who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  (lie  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  water,  fwelled,  bloated,  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  by  laying  her 
naked  body  upon  hot  allies,  covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a 
bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a flocking  round  her  neck  fluffed,  with  the  fame, 
and  heaping  coverings  over  all.  After  llie  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  this 
fituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  Ihe  recovered  fpeech,  and  cried  out,  “ I freeze,  I 
freeze  1”  A little  cherry-brandy  was  given-  her,  and  llie  remained  buried  as  it 
were  under  allies  for  eight  hours ; afterwards  Ihc  was  taken  out,  without  any 
other  complaint  except  that  of  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  which  went  off  in  a few 
davs.  The  doClor  mentions  likewife  an  inftance  of  a man  who  was  reftored  to 
life  after  he  had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of  a dunghill. 
Till  the  patient  Ihows  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is  able  to  fwallow,  it  would  be 
ufelels  and  even  dangerous  to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips,  however, 
and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a feather  dipped  in  w'arm  brandy,  or 
otlier  ftrong  fpirits  ; and,  as  foon  as  he  has  recovered  tlie  pow'er  of  fw’allovving, 
a little  warm  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought  eveiy  now  and  then  to  be  ad- 
miniftered.  We  are  by  no  means  to  difeontinue  our  afliftance  as  foon  as  the 
patients  difeover  fome  tokens  of  life,  fince  they  fometinfes  expire  after  thefe 
firft  appearances  of  recovering.  The  warm  and  ftiraulating  applications  are 
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ftill  to  be  continued,  and  fmall  quantities  of  fome  cordial  ought  frequently  to 
be  adminiftered.  Laftly,  though  the  perfon  fhould  be  manifeftly  re-animated, 
there  fonietimes  remain  an  oppreffion,  a cough,  and  feveriflinefs,  M’hich  effec- 
tually conftitute  a difeafe.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient in  the  arm,  and  to  caufe  him  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley-water,  elder  • 
flower  tea,  or  any  other  foft  pectoral  infufion.  Such  porfons  as  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  deprived  of  the  appearance  of  life  by  a fall,  a blow,  fuffocation, 
or  the  like,  muff  be  treated  nearly  in  the  fame  mariner  as  thofe  who  have  been 
for  fome  time  under  water. 

Of  convulsion  FITS. 

CONVULSION  fits  often  conftitute  the  laft  fcene  of  acute  or  chronic  dif- 
orders.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a fit.  But,  when  a perfon,  who  appears  to  be  in  per- 
fe6t  health,  is  fuddenly  feized  with  a convulfion  fit,  and  feems  to  expire,  fome 
attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to  reftore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  moft  liable 
to  convulfions,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly  by  one  or  more  fits  about 
the  time  of  teething.  There  are  many  well-authenticated  accounts  of  infants 
having  been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance  expired  in  con- 
vulfions ; but  "we  lhall  only  relate  the  following  inftance  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Johnfon  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  prafilicability  of  recovering  perfons  vifibly  dead  : 
In  the  parifti  of  St.  Clement’s  at  Colehefter,  a child  of  fix  months  old,  lying 
upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having  had  the  breaft,  was  feized  with  a ffrong  convul- 
fion fit,  w hich  lafted  fo  long,  and  ended  with  fo  total  a privation  of  motion  of 
the  body,  lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was  deemed  abfolutely  dead.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly ftripped,  laid  out,  the  paffing  bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a coffin 
to  be  made  ; but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman  who  ufed  to  admire  the  child, 
hearing  of  its  hidden  death,  haftened  to  the  houfe,  and,  upon  examining  the 
child,  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints  limber,  and  fancied  that  a gjafs  fhe  held  to  its 
mouth  and  nofe  was  a little  damped  with  the  breath  : upon  which  fhe  took  the 
child  in  heif  lap,  fat  down  before  the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agi- 
tation. In  a quarter  of  an  hour  flie  felt  the  heart  begin  to  beat  faintly ; fhe 
then  put  a httle  of  the  mother’s  milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its  palms 
and  foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and  the  milk  was  fw-allowed ; and  in 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  die  had  the  fatisfaclion  of  reftoring  to  its  difeonfo- 
late  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager  to  lay  hold  of  the  breaft,  and  able 
to  fuck  again..  The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  growing  up,  and  at  pre- 
fent  alive.  There  are  many  other  things  which  might  be  done,  in  eal’e  the 
above  fliould  not  fucceed ; as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong  fpirits,  covering 
it  with  warm  aflies  or  fait,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  fti- 
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mulating  clyfters,  or  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  into  the  inteftines,  and  fuch-like. 
When  children  are  dead-born,  or  expire  loon  after  the  birth,  the  fime  means 
ought  to  be  ufed  for  their  recovery  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circumftaiices  li- 
milar  to  thofe  juft  mentioned.  Thefe  dire6tions  may  likewife  be  extended  to 
adults,  attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  circumltances  of  the 
patient.  The  means  ufed  with  fo  much  efficacy  in  recovering  drowned 
perfons  are,  with  equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a number  of  cafes  where  the 
powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only  fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable 
of  renewing  all  their  functions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It  is  Ihock- 
ing  to  refle6t,  that  for  want  of  this  confideration  many  perfons  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  grave,  in  whom  the  principles  of  life  might  have  been  revived. 
The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  moft  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs, 
are  all  thofe  called  hidden  deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,  as  apoplexies,  hyfte- 
rics,  faintings,  and  many  other  diforders  wherein  perfons  in  a moment  fink 
down  and  expire.  The  various  cafualties,  in  which  they  may  be  tried,  are,  fuf- 
focations  fronv  the  fulphureous  damps  of  mines,  coal-pits.  See.  the  unwhole- 
fome  air  of  long-unopened  wells  or  caverns  ; the  noxious  vapours  arifing  from 
fermenting  liquors ; the  fteams  of  burning  charcoal;  fulphureous  mineral  acids; 
arfenical  effluvia.  See.  The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  ftrangling,  and  ap- 
parent deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold,  &c.  likewife  furnifh  opportuni- 
ties of  trying  fuch  endeavours.  Thofe  perhaps  who  to  appearance  are  killed  by 
lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of  the  paffions,  as  fear,  joy,  furprife,  and 
fuch-like^  might  alfo  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  as 
blowing  firongly  into  their  lungs,  &c.. 

Of  cold  bathing. 

IMMERSION  in  cold  water  is  a cuftom  which  lays  claims  to  the  moft  re- 
mote antiquity  : indeed  it  muft  have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  ne- 
ceffity  of  w’ater  for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  pleafure  arifing  from  its 
application  to  the  body  in  hot  countries,  muft  very  early  have  recommended  it- 
to  the  human  fpecies.  Even  the  example  of  other  animals  was  fufficient  to  give 
the  hint  to  man.  By  inftinO;  many  of  them  are  led  to  apply  cold  water  in  this 
manner ; and  fome,  when  deprived  of  its  ufe,  have  been  known,  to  languiih,, 
and  even  to  die;  But  whether  the  pra61;ice  of  cold  bathing  arofe  from.-  necef- 
fity,  reafoning,  or  imitation,  is  an  enquiry  of  no  importance ; our  bufinefs  is  ta 
point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from-  it,  and  to  guard  people- ' 
againft  an  improper  ufe  of  it.  The  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  in-  a:  v&i'iety 
of  cafes;  and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  populous  cities,  who' 
indulge  in  idlene.fs,  and  lead  fedentary  lives.  In  perfons  of  this  defeription. 
the  aftiorr  of  the  folids  is  always  too  w'eak,  which  induces  a languid,  circula-:- 
tion,  a crude  indigefted  mafs  of  humours,,  and  obftruclions  in  the  capillary  vef- 
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lels  and  glandular  fyftem.  Cold  water,  from  its  gravity,  as  well  as  its  tonic 
power,  is  well  calculated  either  to  obviate  or  remove  thefe  fymptoms.  It  ac- 
celerates the  motion  of  the  blood,  promotes  the  different  fecretions,  and  gives 
permanent  vigour  to  the  folids.  But  all  thefe  important  purpofes  will  be  more 
effentially  anfvvered  by  the  application  of  fait  water.  This  ought  not  only  to  be 
preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior  gravity,  but  likewife  for  its  greater  power 
of  frimulating  the  Ikin,  which  promotes  the  perfpiration,  and  prevents  the  pa- 
tient from  catching  cold.  It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  cold  bath- 
ing is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove,  obftrudlions  of  the  glandular  or 
lymphatic  fyftem.  Indeed,  when  thefe  have  arrived  at  a certain  pitch,  they 
are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  means.  In  this  cafe  the  cold  bath  will  only  ag- 
gravate the  lymptoms,  and  hurry  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  untimely  grave. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  importance,  previous  to  the  patient’s  entering 
upon  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  labours  under 
any  obftinate  obftructions  of  the  lungs  or  other  vifcera  ; and,  where  this  is  the 
cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  ftridlly  to  be  prohibited.  In  what  is  called  a pletho- 
ric ftate,  or  too  great  a fulnefs  of  the  body,  it  is  likewife  dangerous  to  ufe  the 
cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  In  this  cafe  there  is  great  danger  of  burft- 
ing  a blood  veffel,  or  occafioning  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  of  the 
vifcera.  This  precaution  is  the  more  neceflary  to  citizens,  as  moft  of  them  live 
full,  and  are  of  a grofs  habit.  Yet  what  is  very  remarkable,  thefe  people  refort 
in  crowds  every  feafon  to  the  fea-fide,  and  plunge  into  the  water  without  the 
leaft  confideration.  No  doubt  they  often  efcape  with  impunity;  but  does  this 
give  a fandlion  to  the  practice  ? Perfons  of  this  defcription  ought  by  no  means 
to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body  has  been  previoufly  prepared  by  fuitable  evacuations. 
Another  clafs  of  patients,  who  ftand  peculiarly  in  need  of  the  bracing  qualities 
of  cold  water,  is  the  nervous.  This  includes  a great  number  of  the  male,  and 
almoft  all  the  female,  inhabitants  of  great  cities.  Yet  even  thofe  perfons  ought 
to  be  cautious  in  ufmg  the  cold  bath.  Nervous  people  have  often  weak  bowels, 
and  may,  as  well  as  others,  be  fubject  to  congeftions  and  obftrudtions  of  the 
vifcera ; and  in  this  cafe  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  effedls  of  the  cold 
water.  For  them,  therefore,  and  indeed  for  all  delicate  people,  the  belt  plan 
would  be  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  it  by  the  moft  pleafmg  and  gentle  degrees. 
They  ought  to  begin  with  the  temperate  bath,  and  gradually  u.^e  it  cooler,  till 
at  length  the  coldeft  proves  quite  agreeable.  Nature  revolts  againft  all  great 
tranfitions  ; and  thofe  who  do  violence  to  her  didtates  have  often  caufe  to  repent 
of  their  temerity.  To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children,  cold  bathing  is 
of  the  laft  importance.  Their  lax  fibres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper. 
It  promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their  ftrength,  and  prevents  a variety  of  difeafes 
incident  to  childhood.  The  moft  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufio^  the  cold  bath  is 
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no  doubt  the  morning,  or  at  leaft  before  dinner ; and  the  beft  mode,  that  of  quick 
immerfion.  As  cold  bathing  has  a conftant  tendency  to  propel  the  blood  and 
other  humours  towards  the  head,  it  ought  to  be  a rule  always  to  wet  that  part  as 
loon  as  poffible.  By  due  attention  to  this  circumftance,  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  violent  head-achs,  and  other  complaints,  which  frequently  proceed  from 
cold  bathing,  might  be  often  prevented.  The  cold  bath,  when  too  long  con- 
tinued in,  not  only  occafions  an  e.xcellivc  flux  of  humours  towards  the  head,  but 
chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  mufcles,  relaxes  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeats  the 
intention  of  bathing.  . Hence,  by  not  adverting  to  this  circumftance,  expert 
Iwimraers  are  often  injured,  and  fometimes  even  lofe  their  lives.  All  the  bene- 
ficial purpofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anfwered  by  one  Angle  immerfion ; and  the 
patient  ought  to  be  rubbed  dry  the  moment  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  and 
lliould  continue  to  take  exercife  for  fome  time  after.  When  cold  bathing  occa- 
fions chillnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  liftlelTnefs,  pain  of  the  breaft  or  bowels,  a proftra-^ 
tionof  ftrength,  or  violent  head-achs,  it  ought  to  be  difeontinued. 

Of  drinking  the  MINERAL  WATERS. 

THE  waters  moft  in  ufe  for  medical  purpofes  in  Britain,  are  thofe  impregnated 
with  falts,  fulphur,  iron,  and  mephitic  air,  either  feparately  or  varioufly  combin- 
ed. The  errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intention  of  drinking  the  purgative  mine- 
ral waters,  and  which  fo  frequently  prove  injurious  to  the  patient,  proceed  from, 
the  manner  of  ufing  them,  the  quantity  taken,  the  regimen  purfued,  or  ufmg 
them  in  cafes  where  they  are  not  proper.  Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quan- 
tity, not  only  injures  the  bowels  and  occafions  indigeftion,  but  generally  defeats 
the  intention  for  which  it  is  taken.  The  difeafes,  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral 
waters  are  chiefly  celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the  chronic  kind ; and  it  is  well  known 
that  fuch  difeafes  can  only  be  cured  by  the  flow  operation  of  alteratives,  or  fucli 
medicines  as  a6l  by  inducing  a gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires  length, 
of  time,  and  never  can  be  elfedled  by  medicines  which  run  off  by  ftool,  and  operate 
chiefly  on  the  firft  paflages.  Thofe  who  wifli  for  the  cure  of  any  obftinate  malady 
from  the  mineral  waters,  ought  to  take  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  hardly  to  pro- 
duce any  effecl  whatever  on  the  bowels.  With  this  view  a half-pint  glafs  may  be 
drunk  at  bed-time,  and  the  fame  quantity  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and 
fupper.  The  dofe,  however,  muft  vary  according  to  circumftances.  Even  the 
quantity  mentioned  above  wull  purge  fome  perfons,  wdiile  others  will  drink  twice 
as  much  without  being  in  the  leaft  moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bow'els  is  the 
only  ftandard  for  ufing  the  w'atef  as  an  alterative.  No  more  ought  to  be  taken 
than  barely  to  move  the  body ; nor  is  it  always  neceflary  to  carry  it  this  length, 
provided  the  water  goes  off  by  the  other  emun6lories,  and  does  not  occafion  a chil- 
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iiefSj  or  flatulency  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels.  When  the  water  is  intended  to  purge, 
the  quantity  mentioned  above  may  be  all  taken  before  breakfaft.  To  promote 
the  operation  of  minei'al  waters,  and  to  carry  them  through  the  fyftem,  exercife 
is  indifpenfably  neceflfary.  This  may  be  taken  in  any  manner  that  is  moft 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  but  he  ought  never  to  c-arry  it  to  excefs.  As  a purgative, 
thefe  w^aters  are  chiefly  recommended  in  difeafes  of  the  firft  paflages,  accompa- 
nied with,  or  proceeding  from,  inactivity  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  acidity, 
indigeftion,  vitiated  bile,  worms,  putrid  fores,,  the  piles,  and  jaundice.  In  moft 
cafes  of  this  kind,  they  are  the  beft  medicines  that  can  be  adminiftered.  But,  when 
ufed  with  this  view,  it  is  fuffleient  to  take  them  twice,  or  at  moft  three  times,  a- 
week,  fo  as  to  move  the  body  three  or  four  times  ; and  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
tinue this  courfe  for  fome  Aveeks.  But  the  operation  of  the  more  adtive  mineral 
waters  is  not  conflned  to  the  bowels.  They  often  promote  the  difeharge  of  urine, 
and  not  unfrequently  increafe  the  perfpiration.  This  fliows  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  penetrating  into  every  part  of  ihe  body,  and  of  ftirnulating  the  whole  fyftem. 
Hence  arifes  their  efficacy  in  removing  the  moft  obftinate  of  all  diforders,  ob- 
ftrudlions  of  the  glandular  and  lymphatic  fyftem.  Under  this  clafs  is  compre- 
hended the  fcrophula  or  king’s  evil,  indolent  tumours,  obftrudlions  of  the  liver, 
fpleen,  kidneys,  and  mefenteric  glands.  When  thefe  great  purpofes  are  to  be 
effected,  the  w^aters  muft  be  ufed  in  the  gradual  manner  mentioned  above,  and 
perfifted  in  for  a length  of  time.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  now  and  then  to  dif- 
continue  their  ufe  for  a few  days.  The  next  great  clafs  of  difeafes,  where  mineral 
W’aters  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  are  thofe  of  the  Ikin,  as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters, 
ring-worms,  fcaly  eruptions,  leprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  &c.  Though  thefe 
may  feem  fuperficial,  yet  they  are  often  the  moft  obftinate  w'hich  the  phyfician  has 
to  encounter,  and  not  unfrequently  fet  his  fkill  at  defiance  ; but  they  Mali  fometimes 
yield  to  the  application  of  mineral  waters  for  a fufficient  length  of  time  ; and  in 
moft  cafes  of  this  kind  thefe  waters  deferve  a trial. 

Of  the  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

IT  is  peculiarly  urrfortunate  for  the  unhappy  perfons  who  contract  this  difeafe, 
that  it  lies  under  a fort  of  difgrace.  This  renders  difguife  neceflary,  and  makes 
the  patient  either  conceal  his  diforder  altogether,  or  apply  to  thofe  who  proniife 
a hidden  and  fecret  cure ; but  w ho  in  fadl  only  remove  the  fymptoms  for  a time, 
while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper  in  the  habit.  By  this  means  a flight  infedtion, 
W'hich  might  have  been  eafily  removed,  is  often  converted  into  an  obftinate,  and 
fometimes  incurable,  malady.  Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending 
this  difeafe  is,  that  it  aflumes  a variety  of  different  fliapes,  and  may  with  more 
propriety  be  called  an  aflTemblage  of  difeafes,  than  a fingle  one..  No  two  dif- 
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eafes  can  require  a more  different  method  of  treatment  than  this  does  in  its  dif- 
ferent ftages.  Hence  the  iolly  and  danger  of  trufting  to  any  particular  noftiutn 
for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noftrums  are  howev’cr  generally  adminiftered  in  the  fame 
manner  to  all  wlio  apply  for  them,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  ftate  of  the 
difeafe,  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  infection,  and  a thoufand 
other  circLimftances  of  the  utmoft  importance.  Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is 
generally  the  fruit  of  unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants,  nurfes,  midwives,  and  married  women 
whole  hulbands  lead  diffolute  lives,  are  often  affected  with  it,  and  frequently 
lofe  their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of  their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy 
condition  of  fuch  perfons  certainly  requires  that  we  fhould  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  fy'iuptoms  and  cure  of  this  too-common  difeafe. 

Or  THE  VIRULENT  G O N O R R H (E  x\. 

THE  virulent  gonorrhcea  is  an  involuntary  difeharge  of  infectious  matter 
from  the  parts  of  generation  in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance 
within  eight,  or  ten  days  after  the  infeCtion  has  been  received  ; fometimes  indeed 
it  appears  in  two  or  three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the  end  of  four 
or  five  weeks.  Previous  to  the  difeharge,  the  patient  feels  an  itching  with  a 
fmall  degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards  a -thin  glary  matter  begins  to 
diftil  from  the' urinary  paffage,  which  ftains  the  linen,  and  occafions  a fmall  de- 
gree of  titillation,  particularly  in  the  time  of  making  water ; this,  gradually  in- 
creafing,  arifes  at  length  to  a degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  per- 
ceived about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  paffage,  where  a flight  degree  of  red- 
nefs  and  inflammation  begin  to  appear.  As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat 
of  urine,  and  running,  increafe,  while  frefli  fymptoms  daily  enfue.  In  men  the 
eredtions  become  painful  and  involuntary,  and  are  more  frequent  and  lafting  than 
when  natural.  This  fymptom  is  moft  troublefome  rvhen  the  patient  is  warm 
in  bed.  The  pain,  which  was  at  firft  perceived  towards  the  extremity,  now 
begins  to  reach  the  urinary  pafllige,^  and,  is  moft  intenfe  juft  after  the  patient 
has  done  making  w'ater.  The  running  gradually  recedes  from  the  colour  of 
feed,  grow's  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on  the  appearance  of  matter.  When 
the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all  the  fymptoms  are  more  intenfe  ; the 
heat  of  urine  is  fo  great  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  water,  and,  though 
he  feels  a conftant  inclination  this  way,  yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greateft  dif- 
ficulty, and  often  only  by  drops  ; the  involuntary  erections  now^  become  ex- 
tremely painful  and  frequent ; there  is  alfo  a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs, 
about  the  feat ; and  the  running  is  plentiful  and  fliarp,  of  a brown  greenifli,  and 
fometimes  of  a bloody,  colour. 
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CUPvE. — \Piien  a perfon  has  reafon  to  fulpecl  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal 
infeHion,  he  ought  moft  ftriHly  to  oblerve  a cooling  regimen,  to  avoid  everv 
thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpiced,_ faked, 
bigh-ieafoned,  and  fmoke-dried,  provifions,  &c.  as  alfo  all  aromatic  and  ftimula- 
ting  vegetables,  as  onions,  garlic,  iliallot,  nutmeg,  muftard,  cinnamon,  mace,  gin- 
ger, and  fuch  like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to  confift  of  mild  vegetables,  milk, 
broths,  light  puddings,  panada,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  barley  water, 
milk  and  water,  decoetions  of  marfli- mallow's  and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear 
whey.  Of  thefe  he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exercife  of  all  kinds, 
-efpecially  riding  on  horfeback,  and  venereal  pleafures,  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
patient  mult  bew'are  of  cold,  and,  when  the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought 
to  keep  his  bed.  A virulent  gonorrhcea  cannot  always  be  cured  fpeedily  and  ef- 
fectually at  the  fame  time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expect,  nor  the 
phyfician  to  promife,  it.  It  will  often  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fome- 
limes  for  five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very  proper.  Sometimes 
indeed  flight  infeCtion  may  be  carried  off  in  a few  days  by  bathing  the  parts 
in  warm  milk  and  water,  and  injecting  frequently  up  the  urethra  a little  fweet 
oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  ia 
carrying  off  the  infection,  they  will  at  leak  have  a tendency  to  leffen  its  virulence. 
To  effect  a cure,  however,  aftringent  injections  will  generally  be  found  neceffary. 
Thefe  may  be  various  ways  prepared,  but  thofe  made  with  the  white  vitriol  are 
both  moft  fafe  and  efficacious.  They  can  be  made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  cir- 
cumftances  may  require,  but  it  is  beft  to  begin  with  the  more  gentle,  and  increafe 
their'  power,  if  neceffary.  A dram  of  white  vitriol  may  be  diffolved  in  eight 
or  nine  ounces  of  common  or  rofe  wmter,  and  an  ordinary  lyringe  full  of  it  thrown 
up  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  this  quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may 
be  repeated  and  the  dole  increafed.  Whether  injeCtions  be  ufed  or  not,  cool- 
ing purges  are  always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought  not  however  to  be 
of  the  ftrong  or  draftic  kind.  Whatever  raifes  a violent  commotion  in  the  body 
increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  difeafe  deeper  into  the  habit  Pro- 
curing two  or  three  ftools  every  fecond  or  third  day  for  the  firft  fortnight,  and 
the  fame  number  every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient 
to  remove  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  diminifli  the  running,  and  to  change 
the  colour  and  confiftence  of  the  matter,  which  gradually  becomes  more  clear 
and  ropy  as  the  virulence  abates.  When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high, 
bleeding  is  always  neceffary  at  the  beginning.  This  operation,  as  in  other  topical 
inflammations,  muff  be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  fecretion  of  urine  are  likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder.  For 
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this  purpofe  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  t«  o ounces  of  gum-arabic,  potinded  together, 
may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  doles,  one  of  wliich  may  l>e  taken  frequenilv, 
in  a cup  of  the  patient's  drink.  If  thefe  Ibouid  make  him  pals  his  urine  lb  often 
as  to  become  troublefome  to  liim,  he  may  either  take  them  lei's  frequently,  or 
leave  out  the  nitre  altogether,  and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a tea-lpoonful  taken  in  a cup  of  the 
patient’s  drink  four  or  five  times  a-day.  I have  generally  found  this  anfwer  e.s.- 
tremely  well,  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  When 
the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high,  towards  the  neck  of  tiie  bladder,  it 
will  be  proper  frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which  bcfides  the 
benefit  of  procuring  ftools,  will  ferve  as  fomentations  to  the  inflamed  jiarts.  Soft 
poultices,  when  they  can  be  conveniently  applied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great 
fervice.  They  may  he  made  of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat-bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  fvveet  oil.  When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently 
ufed,  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
w'ater,  may  be  applied.  Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation  in  the 
fpermatic  vefTels  than  a proper  trufs  for  the  ferotum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived 
as  to  fupport  the  tefticles,  and  fliould  be  worn  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome  weeks.  Many  people,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a 
gonorrhoea,  fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad  plan.  ]\Iercury  is  often  not 
at  all  necefTary  in  a gonorrhoea,  and,  when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mifehief.  If 
tnay  be  necefTary  to  complete  the  cure,  but  it  never  can  be  proper  at  the  com- 
mencement of  it.  When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the  other  things 
recommended  above,  have  eafed  the  pain,  foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of 
urine,  and  rendered  the  involuntary  ereblions  lefe  frequent,  the  patient  may  begin 
to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is  leaft  difagreeable  to  him.  If  he  takes  the  com* 
mon  mercurial  pill,  two  at  night  and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a fufficient  dofe 
at  firft.  Should  they  afte6t  the  mouth  too  much,  the  dofe  muft  be  leflened  ; if  not 
at  all,  it  may  be  gradually  increafed  to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If  calomel  be 
thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of  it,  formed  into  a bolus  with  a little  ol 
the  conferve  of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dofe  gradually  increafed 
to  eight  or  ten  gi'ains.  One  of  the  moft  commoh  preparations  of  mercury  now  in 
ufe  is  the  corrolive  fublimate.  This  may  be  taken  in  the  manner  hereafter  recom- 
mended under  the  confirmed  lues  or  pox  : it  is  one  of  the  moft  fafe  and  efficaci- 
ous medicines  when  properly  ufed.  The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken 
every  day  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  They  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  raife  a falivation,  unlefs  in  a very  flight  de- 
gree. The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and  as  certainly,  cured  without  a faliva- 
tion as  with  it.  When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not  fo  fuccefsfuL 
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in  carrying  oft’  the  difeafe,  as  when  it  continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  dif- 
charged  gradually.  Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the  night  by  the 
mercury,  he  muft  take  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drii>k 
freely  of  water-gruel  to  prevent  bloody  ftools,  which  are  very  apt  to  happen  fliould 
the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the  mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When  the 
bowels  are  weak,  and  the  me’rcury  is  apt  to  gripe  or  purge,  thele  difagreeable  con- 
fequences  may  be  prevented  by  taking,  wdth  the  above  pills  or  bolus,  half  a 
dram  or  two  fcruples  of  diafcordium,  or  of  the  Japonic  confection.  To  prevent, 
the  difagreeable  circumftances  of  the  mercury’s  aftedting  the  mouth  too  much, 
or  bringing  on  a falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives.  With  this  vie^v 
the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been  contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a 
dram,  or  three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated  every  other  day;, but 
the  fafer  way  is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with  one,  pill,  gra- 
dually increaftng  the  dofe.  To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus  nor  a 
pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it  can  be  fufpended  even  in  a wa- 
tery vehicle,  by  means  of  gum  arabic ; which  not  only  ferves  this  purpofe,  but 
likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  aff'edling  the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many 
refpedls  a better  medicine : Take  quickfilver  one  dram  ; gum-arabic  reduced 

to  a mucilage  in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  entirely  difap- 
pear ; afterwards  add  gradually,  ftill  continuing  the  trituration,  half  an  ounce  of 
balfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  ftmple  cinnamon-water:  two  table-lpoon- 
fuls  of  this  folution  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  It  happens  very  fortu- 
nately for  thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  'mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife 
for  perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it,  that  an  external  application  of 
it  anfwers  equally  well,  and,  in  fome  refpecls,  better.  It  muft  be'  acknowledged, 
that  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any  length  of  time,  greatly  w^eakens  and  difor- 
ders  the  bowels ; for  which  reafon,  when  a plentiful  ufe  of  it  becomes  necell’ary, 
v.’e  would  prefer  rubbing  to  the  mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial  or  blue 
ointment  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of  that  which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal 
quantities  of  hog’s-lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a dram  may  be  ufed  at  a time. 
The  beft  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at  night,  and  the  moft  proper  place  is  the  in- 
ner fide  of  the  thighs.  The  patient  fliould  ftand  before  the  Are  when  he  rubs,  and 
fliould  wear  flannel  drawers  next  his  Ikin  at  the  time  he  is  ufiim  the  ointment. 

O 

If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  ftronger  kind  be  ufed,  the  quantity  muft  be  increafed 
or  diminllhcd  in  proportion.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflammation 
of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat  and  feveriflmefs,  fliould  return,  or  if 
the  mouth  fliould  grow  fore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath  become  ofteiiflve, 
a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and 
the  rubbing. intermitted  for  a few  days.  As  foon,  however,  .as  the  figns  of  fpit- 
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ting  are  gone  ofFj  if  the  virulcncy  be  not  quite  corrcclcd,  the  ointment  muft  be 
repeated,  but  in  fniallcr  quantities,  and  at  longer  intervals,  than  before.  AVhat- 
ever  way  mercury  is  adnuniftered,  its  ufe  muft  be  perlifted  in  as  long  as  any 
virulency  is  fufpected  to  remain.  AVhen  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the 
heat  of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts ; when  the  quantity  of  running  is 
confiderably  leffened,  without  any  pain  or  fvvelling  in  the  groin  or  tefticle 
fupervening;  when  the  patient  is  free  from  involuntary  erections;  and  laftly 
when  the  running  becomes  pale,  whitilli,  thick,  void  of  ill  ftnell,  and  tenacious 
or  ropy ; when  all  or  molt  of  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived 
at  its  laft  ftage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a gleet  with  aftrin- 
gent  and  agglutinating  medicines. 

Of  gleets. 

A GONORRHOEA  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly  treated,  often  ends  in 
a gleet,  which  may  cither  proceed  from  relaxation,  or.from  f(5me  remains  of  the 
difeafe.  It  is,  however,  of  the  greateft  importanoe,  in  the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know 
from  which  of  thefe  caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  difeharge  proves  very  obfti- 
nate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  from  aftringent  remedies,  there  is  ground  to 
fufpeCt  that  it  is  owing  to  the  latter ; but,  if  the  drain  is  inconftant,  and  is  chiefly 
obfervable  when  the  patient  is  ftimulated  by  lafeivious  ideas,  or  upon  ftraining 
to  go  to  ftool,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  former. 
In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation,  the  principal  defign  is  to  brace, 
and  reftore  a proper  degree  of  tenfion  to,  the  debilitated  and  relaxed  velTels.  For 
this  purpofe,  befides  the  medicines  recommended  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient 
may  have  recourfe  to  ftronger  and  more  powerful  aftringents,  as  the  Peruvian 
bark,  alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tormentil,  biftort,  balauftines,  tincture  of  gum-kino,  &c. 
The  inje6tions  may  be  rendered  more  aftringent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains 
of  alum,  or  increafmg  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the  parts  are  able  to  bear  it. 
The  laft  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention  in  this  cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which 
there  is  not  perhaps  a more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs  of  medicine. 
It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in -this  fpecies  of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething 
in  the  conftitution  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  ufe  of  it  unfafe.  The  chief 
•objections  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are,  a fall  habit,  and  an  unfound  ftate  of 
the  yifeera.  The  danger  from  the  former  may  always  be  leflened,  if  not  removed 
by  purging  and  bleeding;  but  the  latter  is  an  infurmountablc  obftacle,  as  the 
prefitu-e  of  the  water,  anti  the  bidden  contraction  of  the  external  veffels,  by- 
throwing  the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  internal  parts,  are  apt  to  oc- 
, canon  ruptures  of  the  vellels,  or  a flux  of  humours  upon  the  dileafed  organs. 
'But,  where  no  objection  of  this  kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunge  over 
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head  ia  water  every  morning  fafting,  for  tiiroe  or  four  weeks  togetiver.  He  (Iiould 
not,  however,  ftay  long  in  the  water,  and  fliould  take  care  to  iiave  his  Ikin  dried 
as  foon  as  he  comes  out.  The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea;  the  diet  muft  be  drying  and 
aftringent,  and  the  drink.  Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Briftol,  waters,  nith  which  a little 
claret  of  red  Avine  may  ibmetimes  be  mixed.  Any  perfon  may  now  afford  to 
drink  thefe  waters,  as  they  can  every  Avhere  be  prepared  at  alraoft  no  expence 
by  a mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol.  When  the  gleet  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  tliere  is  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  it  proceeds  from  ulco*^.  In 
this  cafe,  recourfejnuft  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  cor- 
rect any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the  Juices  may  be  affedled,  as  the 
decoclion  of  china,  fafapai  illa,  faffafras,  or  the  like.  The  heft  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paifagOj  are  the  fuppurating  candles  or  bougies; 
as  thci’e  are  prepared  various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready-made, 
it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  enumerating  the  different  ingredients  of  which 
they’are  compofed,  or  teaching  tbonvanner  of  preparing  them  : before  a bougie 
be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  however,  it  fliould  be  fraeared  all  over  with  fweet 
oil  to  prevent  it  from  flimulating  too  fuddenly;  it  may  be  fuffered  to  continue 
in  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Ohfti- 
nate  ulcers  are  not  only  often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excrefcences  in  the  urinary 
paflages  taken  away,  and  an  obftrudlion  of  urine  rpmoved,  by  means  of  bougies. 

Of  the  swelled  TESTICLE. 

THE  fwelled  tefticle 'may  either  proceed  from  infedlion  lately  contrafiled,  or 
from  the  venereal  poifon  lurking  in  the  blood  ; the  latter  indeed  is  not  very  com- 
mon, but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in  the  firft  and  fecond  ftages  of  a 
gonorrhoea ; particularly  v'hen  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked,  by  cold,  hard 
drinking,-  ftrong  draftic  purges,  violent  exercife,  the  too  early  ufe  of  aflringent  me- 
dicines, or  the  like.  In  the  inflammatory  ftage  bleeding  is  neceffary,  which  mult 
be  repeated  Recording  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  The  food  mult  be  light, 
and  the  drink  diluting.  High-feafoned  food,  fleffi,  wines,  and  every  thing  of  a heat- 
ing nature,  are  to  be  avoided.  Fomentations  are  of  Angular  fervice.  Poultices  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frelb  butter  or  oil,  are  likewife  very  proper,  and 
ought  conftantly  to  be  applied  Avlien  the  patient  is  in  bed  : when  he  is  up,  the  tef- 
ticle fhould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by  a bag  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be 
contrived  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  from  having  any 
effeft.  If  it  ftiould  be  found  impradlicable  to  clear  the  tefticle  by  the  cooling  regi- 
men now  pointed  out,  and  extended  according  to  circumftances,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a complete  anti- venereal  courfe  as  fliall  enfure  him 
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againft  any  future  unealinefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  rubbing  the  mercurial 
ointment  on  the  part,  if  free  from  pain,  or  on  the  thighs,  as  directed  in  the  go- 
norrhoea, the  patient  muft  be  confined  to  bed,  if  neceffary,  for  five  or  fix  weeks, 
fufpending  the  tefticle  all  the  while  with  a bag  or  trufs,  and  plying  him  inwardly 
with  ftrong  decofilions  of  farfaparilla.  When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there 
is  reafon  to  fufpedt  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit,  either  of  which  may  fupport 
a fchirrhous  induration,  after  the  venereal  poifon  is  corrected,  the  parts  Ihould 
be  fomented  daily  with  a decoction  of  hemlock,  the  bruifed  leaves  of  which  may 
likewife  be  added  to  the  poultice,  and  the  extradt  at  the  fame  time  taken  inwardly. 
By  this  method  difeafed  tefticles  of  two  or  three  years  ftanding,  even  when  ul- 
cerated, and  atfedted  with  pricking  and  lancing  pains,  have  been  completely  cured. 

Of  B U B O E S. 

VENEREAL  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the  groin,  occafioned  by  the 
venereal  poifon  lodged  in  this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds ; viz.  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  a recent  infection,  and  fuch  as  accompany  a confirmed  lues.  The  cure 
of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear  foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firfi 
attempted  by  difperfion^  and,  if  that  ftiould  not  fucceed,  by  fuppuration.  To 
jwomote  the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  the  fame  regimen  muft  be  obferved  as  was  di- 
redted  in  the  firfrftage  o(a  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  likewile  be  Wed,  and 
take  fome  cooling  purges,  as  the  decoctions  of  tamarinds  and  fenna,  Glauber’s 
falts,  and  the  like.  If,  by  this  courfe,  the  fivelling  and  other  inflammatory  fymp- 
toms  abate,  we  may  fafely  proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which  muft  be  conti- 
nued till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite  fubdued.  But,  if  the  bubo  thould,  from  the 
beginning,  be  attended  with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
promote  its  fuppuration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his 
ordinary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  Emollient  cataplafms, 
conlifting  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with  oil  or  frelh  butter,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part ; and,  in  cold  conftitutions,  where  the  tumour  advances  flowly,  white- 
lily  roots  boiled,  or  fliced  onions  raw,  and  a fufiicient  quantity  of  yellow  bafili- 
con,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice.  When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be 
kno«  n by  its  conical  figure,  the  fofinefs  of  the  Ikin,  and  a fluctuation  of  matter 
jilainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger,  it  may  be  opened  either  by  cauftic  or  a lan- 
cet, and  afterwards  drefled  with  digeftive  ointment.  It  fometimes,  however,  han- 
j^)cns  that  buboes  can  neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration,  -but  re- 
main hard  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe  the  indurated  glands  muft  be  confumed 
by  cauftic;  if  they  fliould  become  feirrhous,  they  mult  be  difiblved  by  the  applir 
cation  of  hemlock,  both  externally  and  internally,  as  directed  in  the  feirrhous 
tefticle. 
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CHANCRES  are  iiiperficial,  callous,  eating,  ulcers;  which  may  happen  ei- 
ther with  or  without  a gonorrhoea.  They  are  commonly  heated  about  the  glans, 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  manner ; Firft  a little  red  pimple 
arifes,  which  fooo  becomes  pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  .with  a whitilli  matter  in- 
clining to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and  itches  generally  before  it  breaks  : af- 
terwards it  degenerates  into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  is  ufually 
covered  with  a vifcid  mucus,  and  whofe  edges  gradually  become  Lard  and  cal- 
lous. Sometimes  the  firft  appearance  refembles  a firaple  excoriation  of  the  cu- 
ticle ; which,  however,  if  the  cafe  be  venereal,  foon  becomes  a true  chanci’e.  A 
chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  afieclion,  but  it  is  much  oftener  fyraptomatic, 
and  is  the  mark  of  a confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  themfelves  foon 
after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally  feated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuti- 
cle, as  the  lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men,  &c.  When  vene- 
real ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infection  may  be  communicated  by  kiffing. 
When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coition,  its  treatment  is  nearly  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  niuft  obferve  the  cooling  re- 
gimen, lofe  a little  blood,  and  take  fome  gentle  dofes  of  falts  and  manna.  The 
parts  affected  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather  foaked,  in  warm  milk  and 
water  ; and,  if  the  inflammation  be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  cataplafm  may- 
be applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will,  in  moft  cafes,  be  fufficient  to  abate  the  in- 
flammation, and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mercur}^.  Symptomatic  chan- 
cres are  commonly  accompanied  with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nofilurnal  pains, 
fcurfy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  other  fymptoms  of  a confirmed 
lues.  Though  they  may  be  feated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above,  they  com-- 
monly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or  the  inlide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo 
lefs  painful,  but  frequently  much  larger  and  harder,  than  primary  chancres.  This 
diforder  is  ufually  attended  with  a ftrangury  or  obftrufilion  of  urine,  a phymo- 
fis,  &c.  A ftrangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a fpafmodic  conftrifition,  or 
an  inflammation  of  the  urethra  and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the 
former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  the  urine  with  tolerable  eafe ; but,  as  foon 
as  it  touches  the  galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a hidden  conftriction  takes  place,  and 
the  urine  is  voided  by  fpirts,  and  fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ftrangu- 
ry is  owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  there  is  a conftant 
heat  and  uneafinefs  of  the  part,  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while  the  pa- 
tient can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a troublefome  tenefmus,  or  conftant  in- 
clination to  go  to  ftool.  When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  medicines  . 
as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the  urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe, 
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bcfides  the  common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling  emulfions,  fweetened  with 
the  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  be  ufed.  Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired  effect, 
bleeding,  and  emollient  fomentations,  will  be  necefliiry.  When  the  complaint  is 
evidently  owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  muff 
be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms.  After  bleeding,  if  the  ftrangury  ftill  continues,  foft  clyfters,  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  may  be  adminiftered,  and  emollient  fomen- 
tations applied  to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At  the  lame  time,  the  patient  may 
take  every  four  hours  a teacup-full  of  barley  water,  to  an  Englifli  pint  of  which 
fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  marfli-mallows,  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added.  If  thefe  remedies  fliould  not  relieve 
the  complaint,  and  a total  fuppreffion  of  urine  ffiould  come  on,  bleeding  muff 
be  repeated,  and  the  patient  let  in  a warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  pro- 
per, in  this  cafe,  to  difcontinue.  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw  off  the  water  with  a 
\ catheter ; but,  as  the  patiemt  is  feldom  able  to  bear  its  being,  introduced,  we  would 
rather  recommend  the  ufe  of  mild  bougies.  Thefe  often  lubricate  the  paflage, 
and  greatly  facilitate  the  difcharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to  ftimulate 
or  give  any  uneafinefs,  they  may  be  withdrawn.  The  phymofis  is  fuch  a con- 
ftriClion  of  the  prepuce  over  the  glands  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards ; the  paraphymofis,  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a confiriction  of  the  prepuce 
behind  the  glands  as  hinders  it  from  being  brought  forwards.  The  treatment  of 
thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that 
we  have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general,  bleeding,  purging,  poul- 
tices, and  emollient  fomentations,  are  fufficient.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of 
removing  the  ftriclure,  and  the  parts  be  threatened  with  a mortification,  twen- 
ty or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  may  be  given 
for  a vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm  water  and  thin  gruel.  It  fome- 
times  happensj  that,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  the  imflamma- 
tion  goes  on,  and  fymptoms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  the  prepuce  mull  be  fcarified  with  a lancet,  and,  if  necelfary,  divided, 
in  order  to  prevent  a ftrangulation,  and  fet  the  imprifoned  glands  at  liberty. 
We  (hall  not  defcribe  the  manner  of  performing  this  operation,  as  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  done  by  a furgeon.  When  a mortification  has  actually  taken  place, 
it  will  be  neceffary,  befides  performing  the  above  opeiations,  to  foment  the 
parts  frequently  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a ftrong  decofition  of  camomile-flowers 
and  bark,  and.  to  give  the  patient  a dram  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or 
three  hours.  W^ith  regard  to  the  priapifm,  chordee,  and  other  diftortions  of  the 
penis,  their  treatment  is  no  way  different  from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  W^hen 
they  prove  very  troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
at  night,  efpecially  after  the  operation  of  a purgative  through  the  day. 
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Of  a confirmed  LUES. 

THE  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in  the  groin,  pains  of  the  head 
and  joints,  which  are  peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  nigllt,  or  when  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed ; fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the 
head,  of  a yellowifh  colour,  refembling  a honey-comb ; corroding  ulcers  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  which  generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence 
tliey  creep  gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe,  which  they 
deftroy ; excrefcences  or  exoftofes  arife  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and  their 
ipongy  ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon  the  leaft  accident ; at  other  times, 
they  are  foft,  and  bend  like  wax ; the  conglobate  glands  become  hard  and  cal- 
lous, and  form,  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin,  and  mefentery,  hard  moveable  tu- 
mours, like  the  king’s  evil ; tumours  of  different  kinds  are  likewife  formed  in  the 
lymphatic  veffels,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  nerves,  as  the  gummata,  ganglia,  nodes, 
tophs,  &c.  the  eyes  are  affeaed  with  itching,  pain,  rednefs,  and  fometimes  with 
total  blindnefs,  and  the  ears  with  a finging  noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs,  whilft  their 
internal  fubftance  is  exulcerated  and  rendered  carious  ; at  length  all  the  animal, 
vital,  and  natural,  funaions,  are  depraved ; the  face  becomes  pale  and  livid  ; the 
body  emaciated  and  unfit  for  motion,  arid  the  miferable  patient  falls  into  an  atro- 
phy or  wafting  confumption.  Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  their  fex  ; as 
cancers  of  the  breaft,  a fuppreffion  or  overflowing  of  the  raenfes,  the  whites, 
hyfteric  affeaions,  an  inflammation,  abcefs,  fcirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or 
ulcer,  of  the  womb ; they  are  generally  either  barren  or  fubjecl  to  abortion ; or, 
if  they  bring  children  into  the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  are  half 
rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers.  Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending 
this  dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed  they  are  feldom  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fame  perlbn,  or  at  the  fame  time  ; fo  many  of  them,  however,  are 
generally  prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  patient ; and,  if  he  has  reafon  to 
fufpefit  the  infection  is  lurking  in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  fet  about  the 
expullion  of  it,  otherwife  the  moft  tragical  confequences  will  enfue.  The  only 
certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  is  mercury, 
which  may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly  the  fame  fuccefs. . 
Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned  impoffible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues  without  fa- 
livation ; this  method  is  now,  however,  pretty  generally  laid  afide,  and  mercury 
is  found  to  be  as  efficacious,  or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poifon, 
when  adminiftered  in  luch  a manner  as  not  to  run  ofi*by  the  falivary  glands.  The 
only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which  we  fliall  take  notice  of  is  the  cor- 
rofive  lublimate.  This  was  forae  time  ago  brought  into  ufe  for  the  venereal 
difeafe  in  Germany,  by  the  illuftrious  Earon  Van  Swieten;  and  was  foon  after 
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ifiti'oduced  into  Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time  phyfician  to 
the  army.  The  method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows  : One  grain  of  corrofive  fublimate  is 
dilfolved  in  two  ounces  of  French  brandy  or  malt  fpirits  ; and  of  this  folution,  an 
ordindry  tablefpoon-full,  or  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a- 
day,  and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  diforder  remain.  To  thofe 
whofe  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  folution,  the  fublimate  may  be  given  in  form  of 
pills.  Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  recommended  for  curing  the 
venereal  difeale  : but,  though  none  of  them,  when  adminiftered  alone,  have  been 
found,  upon  experience,  to  anfvver  the  high  encomiums  which  have  been  beftowed 
upon  them,  yet,  when  joined  with  mercury,  many  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  be- 
neficial in  promoting  a cure.  The  beft  we  know  yet  are  farfaparilla  and  the  meze- 
reon  root,  which  are  powerful  affiftants  to  the  fublimate  or  to  any  other  mercurial. 
Thofe  who  chufe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by  itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  fretli 
bai'k  taken  from  the  root,  in  twelve  Englifli  pints  of  water  to  eight,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  an  ounce  of  liquorice.  The  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of  the  de- 
cofition  of  farfaparilla.  We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America  cure  the 
venereal  difeafe,  in  every  ftage,  by  a decoction  of  the  root  of  a plant  called  the 
lobelia.  It  is  ufed  either  frelh  or  dried : but  we  have  no  certain  accounts  with 
regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes  they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the 
ranunculus,  the  ceanothus,  &c.  but  whether  thefe  ai'e  defigned  to  difguife  or  affift 
it,  is  doubtful.  The  patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the  decoction  early  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  ordinary  drink  through  the  day.  Many 
other  roots  and  woods  are  highly  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  as  the 
* roots  of  foap-wort,  burdock,  See.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and  falTafras  ; but 
being  particularly  pointed  out  in  the  Herbal,  we  fliall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity; 
pafs  them  over  in  this  place,  with  only  remarking,  that,  though  Me  are  ftili  very 
much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  method  of  curing  this  difeale  among  the 
natives  of  America,  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  they  do  cure  it  M'ith  fpeed,  fafety, 
and  fuccels,  by  the  ufe  of  vegetables  only^,  and  that  without  the  leaft  knowledge  of 
mercury.  Hence  it  becomes  an  object  of  confiderable  importance  to  difeover  a 
method  of  cure  in  this  ifiand,  by  the  ufe  of  vegetables  only,  by  making  trial  of 
all  the  various  plants  ^vhich  are  found  in  it,  %nd  particularly  fuch  as  Culpeper  was 
known  to  make  ufe  of  with  fingular  fuccefs,  and  n^hich  he  has  diftinguilhed  in 
the  Herbal.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  plants  of  our  omii  growth, 
were  proper  pains  taken  to  difeover  them,  M ould  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe  here,  as  thofe  of  America  there ; for  it  mult  be  remembered 
that  what  will  cure  a patient  of  the  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country  muU  not  have 
equal  fuccefs  if  carried  into  another ; a plain  deraonftration  that  every  country 
produces  that  which  is  moft  congenial  to  the  health  of  its  own  native  inhabitants. 
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Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiltered  to  women  in  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when 
the  period  is  near  at  hand.  Neither  Ihould  it  be  given  in  the  laftftage  of  pregnan- 
cy. If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumltances 
render  it  neceffary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at  greater  in- 
tervals than  ufual : with  thefe  precautions,  both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured 
at  the  fame  time  ; if  not,  the  dilbrder  will  at  leaft  be  kept  from  growing  worfe,  till 
the  woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  fufficiently  recovered,  when  a more  effectual 
method  may  be  purfued,  which,  if  die  fuckles  her  child,  will  in  all  probability  be 
fufficient  for  the  cure  of  both.  Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  in- 
fants with  the  greateft  caution.  Their  tender  condition  unfits  them  for  fupporting 
a falivation,  and  makes  it  neceffary  to  adrainifter  even  the  mildeft  preparations  of 
mercury  to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  A fimilar  conduCt  is  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  old  perfons,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour  under  a confirmed 
lues.  No  doubt  the  infirmities  of  age  niuft  render  people  lefs  able  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  a falivation  ; but  this,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  is  never  neceffary ; be- 
lides,  we  have  generally  found,  that  mercury  had  much  lefs  effebl  upon  very  old 
perfons  than  on  thofe  who  were  younger.  The  moft  proper  feafons  for  entering 
upon  a courfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when  the  air  is  of  a moderate 
warmth ; if  the  circumltances  of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we  niuft 
not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the  feafon,  but  muft  adminifter  the  mercury  ; ta- 
king care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  patient’s  chamber  warmer  or  cooler,  ac- 
cording as  the  feafon  of  the  year  requires.  A proper  regimen  muft  be  obferved 
by  fuch  as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inattention  to  this  not  only  endan- 
gers the  patient’s  life,  but  often  alfo  difappoints  him  of  a cure.  A much  fmaller 
quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  a perfon  who  lives  low, 
keeps  warm,  and  avoids  all  manner  of  excels,  than  of  one  who  cannot  endure  to 
put  the  fmallcft  reftraint  upon  his  appetites : indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that 
fuch  are  thoroughly  cured.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance;  either 
for  preventing  or  removing  the  venereal  infeblion,  than  cleanlinefs.  13y  an  early 
attention  to  this,  the  infebtion  might  often  be  prevented  from  entering  the  body ; 
and,  where  it  has  already  taken  place,  its  effisets  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  The 
moment  any  perfon  has  reafon  to  fufpe6t  that  he  has  received  the  infeaion,  he 
ought  to  walh  the  parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fweet  oil,  or  milk  and  water ; a fmall 
quantity  of  the  laft  may  likewife  be  injefted  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done.  Whether  this  difeafe  at  firft  took  its  rife  from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay ; - but 
wherever  that  prevails,  the  infection  is  found  in  its  greateft  degree  of  virulence, 
which  gives  ground  to  believe  that  a Itrict  attention  to  cleanlinefs  would-  go 
far  towards  extirpating  it  altogether. 
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DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

IN  all  civilized  nations  women  have  the  management  of  domeftic  affairs ; and  it 
is  very  proper  they  Ihould,  as  nature  has  made  them  lefs  fit  for  the  more  aClive 
and  laborious  employments.  This  indulgence,  however,  is  often  carried  too  far  ; 
and  females,  inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are  greatly  injured,  from  the  want 
of  exercife  and  free  air.  To  be  fatisficd  of  this,  one  need  only  compare  the  frefh 
and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid  with  the  pale  complexion  of  thofe  females  whofe 
whole  time  is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  nature  has  made  an  evident  diftinction 
between  the  male  and  female  with  regard  to  bodily  ftrength  and  vigour,  yet  the 
certainly  never  meant,  either  that  the  one  fiiould  be  always  without,  or  the  other 
always  within,  doors.  The  confinement  of  females,  belides  hurting  their  figure 
and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,  weakens  their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the 
funfilions  of  the  body.  Hence  proceed  obftrufilions,  indigeftion,  flatulence,  abor- 
tions, and  the  whole  train  of  nervous  diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for 
being  mothers  and  nurfes,  but  often  render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous.  A 
found  mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body,  that,  where  the  latter  is  wanting, 
the  former  is  rarely  to  be  found.  Women  who  are  chiefly  employed  without  doors, 
in  the  different  branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like,  are  almoft  as 
hardy  as  their  hulbands  ; and  their  children  are  likewife  ftrong  and  healthy.  But, 
as  the  bad  effefts  of  confinement  and  inaftivity  upon  both  fexes  have  been  alrea- 
dy fliown,  we  lliall  proceed  to  point  out  thofe  circumftances  in  the  ftru'fiture  and 
defign  of  females,  which  fubjefit  them  to  peculiar  difeafes  ; the  chief  of  which  are, 
their  monthly  evacuations,  pregnancy,  child-bearing,  &c.  Thefe  indeed  cannot 
properly  be  called  difeafes ; but,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often 
improperly  managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the  fource  of  numerous  ca- 
lamities. 

Of  the  menstrual  DISCHARGE. 

FEMALES  generally  begin  to  menflruate  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it 
off  about  fifty,  which  renders  thefe  two  periods  the  moft  critical  of  their  lives. 
About  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difcharge,  the  conftitution  undergoes  a very  con- 
fiderable  change,  generally  indeed  for  the  better,  though  fometimes  for  the  worfe. 
The  greateft  care  is  therefore  neceflivry,  as  the  future  health  and  happinefs  of  the 
female  depends,  in  a great  meafure,  upon  her  condufit  at  this  period.  It  is  the  duty 
of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intrufted  with  the  education  of  girls,  to  inftrufit  them 
early  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  themfelves  a't  this  critical  period  of  their 
lives.  Falfe  modefty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  vvhat  is  beneficial  or  hurtful  at 
this  time,  are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfortunes  in  life,  which  a few  fen- 
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fible  leffons  from  an  expenenced  matron  might  have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs 
neceflary  in  the  fubfequent  returns  of  this  difcharge.  Taking  improper  food,  vio- 
lent affections  of  the  mindj  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is  often  fufficient  to 
ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  incapable  of  procreation.  If 
a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the  houfe,  kept  conftantly  fitting, 
and  neither  allowed  to  romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  adlive  bufinefs,  which 
gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  llie  becomes  weak,  relaxed,  and  puny ; her 
blood  not  being  duly  prepared,  flie  looks  pale  and  wmn ; her  health,  fpirits, 
and  vigour,  decline,  and  flie  finks  into  a valetudinary  for  life.  Such  is  the  fate 
of  numbers  of  thole  unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  too  much  indulgence, 
or  their  own  narrow  circumltances,  are,  at  this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit 
of  exercife  and. free  air.  A lazy  indolent  diipofition  proves  likewife  very  hurtful 
to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets  with  complaints  from  obftrudlions 
amongft  the  more  adtive  and  induftrious  part  of  the  fex  : whereas  the  indolent 
and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe  are,  in  a manner,  eaten  up  by  the 
cldorofis,  or  green  ficknefs,  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would  therefore 
recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh  to  efcape  thefe  calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and 
inactivity  as  their  greateft  enemies,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air 
as  poffible.  After  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the  greateft  care  fliould 
be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  obftrudt  them.  Cold  is  extremely 
hurtful  at  this  particular  period.  More  of  the  fex  date  their  diforders  from  cold 
caught  while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other  caufes.  This  ought  furely 
to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumfpeCl  in  their  con- 
duct at  fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  tliat  will  not  in  the  leaft  hurt  them  at  another 
time,  will,  at  this  period,  be  fufficient  to  ruin  their  health  and  conftitution  ; there- 
fore, from  w'hatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftrudted,  except  in  a ftate  of  pregnancy, 
proper  means  fliould  be  immediately  ufed  to  reftore  it.  But  the  menftruai  flus 
may  be  too  great  as  well  as  too  fraall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  bad,  and  oedematous  fwellings 
of  the  feet,  dropfies,  and  confumptions,  often  enfue.  To  reftrain  the  flux,  the  pa- 
tient Ihould  be  kept  quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very  violent, 
file  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low;  to  live  upon  a cool  and  fiender  diet, 
as  veal  or  chicken  broths  with  bread ; and  to  drink  decoftions  of  nettle-root^, 
or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fufficient  to  flop  the  flux,  ftronger  aflrin- 
gents  may  be  ufed,  as  Japan  earth,  alum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  Si.c. 
Two  drams  of  alum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  pounded  together,  and  divi- 
ded into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day.  Perfons 
whofe  ftomachs  cannot  bear  the  alum,  may  take  two  tablelpoon-fulls  of  the 
tincture  of  roles  three  or  four  times  a-day,  to  each  dofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  lauda- 
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imni  may  be  added.  If  thefe  fhould  fail,  half  a dram  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  wine 
four  times  a-day.  That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menfcs  ceafe  to  flow  is  like- 
wife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however 
fmall,  is  fufljcient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to  deftroy  life  itfelf. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  diforders,  or 
die,  about  this  time.  Such  of  them,  however,  as  will  perfevere  in  taking  the  Lunar 
Tincture  previous  to  the  time  their  menfes  leave  them,  will  become  more  healthy 
and  hardy  than  they  w'ere  before,  and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to  a very  great  age. 

Of  the  green  SICKNESS. 

THE  green  ficknefs  is  an  obftru6lion  in  the  womb-veflels  of  young  females, 
at  or  about  the  time  of  their  courfes  beginning  to  flow.  It  is  attended  with  a 
vifeidity  of  all  the  juices,  a fallow,  pale,  or  greenifli,  colour  of  the  face,  a difiiculty 
of  breathing,  a ficknefs  in  the  ftomach  at  the  fight  of  proper  food,  and  an  unna- 
tural defire  of  feeding  on  fuch  things  as  are  accounted  hurtful,  and  unfit  for  nou- 
rifliment.  It  is  alfo  called  by  phyficians  the  white  fever,  the  love  fever,  the  virgin’s 
difeafe,  and  the  white  jaundice.  It  fometimes  feems  to  proceed  from  an  alteration 
of  the  fluids  about  the  time  that  the  menfes  firft  begin  to  flow,  or  from  the  inap- 
titude of  the  veflels  to  perform  thofe  difeharges  which  nature  then  calls  for.  It 
may  alfo  proceed  from  an  obftru6lion  in  the  bow'els,  or  a fluggifti  languid  motion 
of  the  blood,  whether  natural,  or  acquired  by  eafe,  indulgence,  or  want  of  exer- 
eife ; and  this  latter,  no  doubt,  is  the  cafe,  when  the  diftemper  happens  to  very 
young  girls,  who  are  not  capable  of  fuffering  any  hyfteric  diforder.  Finally,  it  may 
proceed  from  a longing  defire  after  the  enjoyment  of  fome  perfon ; or,  in  ge- 
neral, from  a violent  inclination  to  exchange  a fingle  life  for  the  ftate  of  matri- 
mony ; and,  when  this  is  the  cafe,  there  is  an  univerfal  dulnefs  and  difinclination 
to  exercife,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a preflfure  or  weight,  chiefly  about  the 
reins  and  loins.  Upon  any  brilk  motion  come  on  a difiiculty  of  breathing,  and  a 
tenfion  and  quick  pulfation  of  the  arteries  in  the  temples,  which  feem  to  beat  witli 
great  violence  ; alfo  a heavy  and  frequently  a lafting  pain  of  the  head,  and'  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart.  The  pulfe  is  quick  and  low,  attended  with  a fmall  feveriih- 
nefs,  and  a lofs  of  the  natural  appetite ; but  chalk,  coals,  ftones,  clay,  tobacco-pipes, 
and  other  things  ^f  like  unwholefome  nature,  ought  to  be  kept  as  much  as  poflible 
out  of  the  patient’s  way ; for  (he  generally  has  more  inclination  to  thefe  than  to 
a proper  diet.  The  green  ficknefs  is  feldom  dangerous,  though  it  often  proves 
of  long  continuance ; but,  when  very  violent,  and  too  much  neglected,  proceeding 
from  a fuppreffion  of  the  monthly  courfes,  and  attended  with  the  whites,  it  may 
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in  time  bring  on  weaknefles,  hard  fwellings,  and  barrennefs.  When  it  happens 
Tome  time  before  the  menfes  ought  to  appear,  and  they  break  forth  without  ob- 
ftru6tion,  it  is  ufually  cured  upon  this  eruption,  without  farther  means.  If  the 
whites  come  after  the  green  ficknefs  has  been  long  fixed,  it  is  held  to  be  a bad  fign ; 
if  before,  and  it  happens  upon  the  ftoppage  of  the  rnenftrual  flux,  it  often  proves 
critical : if  the  courfes  flow  regularly  during  the  diftemper,  it  is  accounted  a good 
lymptom,  and  there  is  no  danger.  To  forward  a cure,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a thin  and  clear  air,  to  drink  tea,  barley-water,  and  other  attenuating 
liquors,  warm,  and  made  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Her  food  fliould  be  nourilh- 
ing,  but  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  not  fuch  as  may  inflame.  Moderate  exercife  every 
day,  fuch  as  w'alking,  riding,  llirring  about  the  houfe,  is  very  ferviceable,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  diflUculty  and  uneafinefs  that  attend  it,  and  the  great  antipathy  of 
the  patient  to  any  fort  of  motion.  Sleep  ought  to  be  moderate,  and  taken  at  a 
due  diltance  from  meals,  not  till  an  hour  or  tw’o,  at  leaft,  after  fupper.  Ah  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  efpecially  thofe  of  melancholy  and  defpair,  are  highly  pre- 
judicial ; if  the  difeafe,  therefore,  be  found  to  proceed  from  a fettled  inclination 
after  marriage,  the  parents  of  the  patient  lliould  endeavour  to  provide  her  afuitable 
match,  as  the  molt  effectual  cure ; or,  if  the  defire  be  after  a particular  perfon,  to 
let  her  have  him  at  all  events,  if  they  approve  her  choice.  But,  if  matrimony  be 
not  judged  convenient  for  her,  either  on  account  of  youth  or  for  any  other  reafon, 
they  muft  then  have  recourfe  to  medical  remedies,  according  to  the  following  di- 
rections. If  the  patient  be  at  all  plethoric,  that  is,  if  her  veins  be  well  ftored  with 
blood,  bleeding  will  be  highly  proper  to  begin  the  cure;  and  this  is  to  be  fucceeded 
by  proper  purgatives.  In  fome  cafes.,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is  very  young,  a 
vomit  is  often  fuccefsful,  being  exhibited  before  purgation.  Thofe  cathartics,, 
that  are  either  mixed  along  with  alterative  medicines,  or  given  in  fuch  quantities 
as  to  make  them  afit  as  alterants,  or  lie  a confiderable  time  in  the  body  before  they 
operate,  are  ufually  very  efficacious,  and,  in  weakly  conftitutions,  preferable  to 
other  purgatives.  The  following  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  perform  a cure : 
Take  caftor,  faffron,  myrrh,  black  hellebore  root,  all  in  powder,  each  one  dram ; 
gum  ammoniac,  one  dram  and  a half ; fait  of  fteel,  four  fcruples ; beft  aloes  pow- 
dered, two  drams ; oil  of  cinnamon,  fifteen  drops ; fyrup  of  the  five  roots,  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity.  Make  ten  pills  out  of  every  dram,  of  which  let  five  be  taken 
every  night,  drinking  after  them  briony-water  and  penny-royal  water,  of  each 
two  ounces.  Thefe  are  excellent  to  warm  and  comford  the  nerves,  thin  the  blood 
and  juices,  and  caufe  them  to  circulate  freely.  They  muft  be  continued  regu- 
larly for  ten  or  twelve  days.  And  indeed  all  cathartics  of  this  nature,  that  are 
intended  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  w'hole  animal  fyftem,  which  is  often  neceffaiy 
in  thefe  cafes,  muft  have  much  more  time  to  operate  than  thofe  which  are  intend- 
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ed  only  to  purge  the  inteftines.  When  the  green  ficknefs  proves  obftinate,  it 
is  proper  to  have  recourfe  to  the  cold  bath,  and  to  the  ufe  of  mineral  waters  : or 
an  infufion  may  be  made  in  lime-water,  vrith  chips  of  guaiacum,  fafl'afras,  laun- 
ders, a little  gentian,  angelica-root,  winter- bark,  and  Roman  wormwood  ; to 
which  add  tinSlure  of  fteel  a fufficient  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients; orinfufe  filings  of  fteel  with  the  woods  and  roots.  This  may  be  drunk  in- 
ftead  of  the  chalybeate  waters ; and  will  frequently  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  De- 
coCtions  or  other  preparations  of  the  Jefuit’s  bark,  with  fteel,  wine,  and  tinfilures 
of  black  hellebore  and  cinnamon,  being  continued  a confiderable  time,  are  alfo  very 
effectual  in  lax  conftitutions,  and  where  the  juices  are  vifcid ; but,  when  the  green 
ficknefs  is  attended  with  the  whites,  nothing  is  fo  certain  a cure  as  the  Lunar 
Tincture. 

Of  the  FLUOR  A L B U S,  oii  WHITES.* 

THIS  difeafe  may  be  caufed  by  falls,  fprains  in  the  back,  purging  to  excefs,  ef- 
pecially  with  mercurials,  and  when  the  body  is  weak  and  lax ; or  it  may  be  the 
effects  of  a venereal  infeCtion,  which,  though  cured,  leaves  the  glands  and  other 
velfels  in  a relaxed  ftate,  which  is  very  difficult  to  repair.  The  whites  come  away 
fometimes  in  a large  and  fometimes  in  a fmall  quantity ; and  it  is  obfervable,  that 
the  running  generally  increafes  after  violent  exercife,  and  that  it  is  in  greateft 
plenty  at  about  the  middle  of  the  time  between  the  monthly  periods  : the  mat- 
ter often  proves  variable,  being  fometimes  white  mixed  with  yellow,  and  at 
Others  of  a thin  wateriih  confiftence,  greenilh,  and  inclining  to  black ; fharp, 
corrofive,  of  an  ill  fmell,  occafioning  heat  of  urine,  and  now  and  then  ulcers. 

It  then  caufes  great  weaknefs,  efpecially  in  the  fmall  of  the  back  and  the  loins ; 
a pale  colour  in  tlie  face,  faintnefs,  loathing  of  food,  indigeftion,  fwelling  of 
the  legs,  irregularity  in  the  courfes.  Sometimes  it  degenerates  into  a confumption 
or  dropfy,  and  proves  mortal : at  others,  it  caufes  incurable  barrennefs.  The 
urine,  under  this  diforder,  is  generally  vifcid,  thick,  and  flimy,  and  fometimes  ap- 
peal’s as  if  fmall  threads  were  mixed  in  it : nor  does  it  fettle  fo  freely  as  in  other 
cafes.  It  has  ufually  been  thought  difficult  to  diftinguiffi  the  whites  from  the 
venereal  difeafe;  and  fome  women,  who  have  had  bad  hulbands,  have  laboured 
under  the  latter  for  a long  time  together,  imagining  it  all  the  while  to  be  only  the 
former : others  have  miftaken  a running,  occafioned  by  an  ulcer  in  the  womb, 
for  that  difeafe.  Now,  as  it  is  highly  necefiary  every  woman  fliould  learn  the  fymp- 
toms  by  which  thefe  are  known  afunder,  let  it  be  obferved,  that,  whenever  the 
courfes  come  down,  the  whites  always  ceafe,  and  do  not  trouble  the  patient 
again  till  the  courfes  are  over ; whereas  a venereal  running  remains  conftantly 
upon  the  patient,  appears  and  does  not  ceafe  during  the  monthly  difcharges  ; 
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it  is  alfo  much  le(s  in  quantity  than  the  whites.  As  to  an  ulcer  in  the  womb,  it 
is  beft  known  by  the  (harp  and  growing  pains  that  it  occafxons  in  the  womb 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  difcafe ; whereas  in  the  wiiites,  though  fometimes 
the  liumour  be  fo  lharp  as  to  caufe  great  pain,  and  even  an  ulcer,  yet  this  is  not 
till  after  they  have  continued  long  enough  on  the  patient  to  be  diftinguidied  by 
their  other  lymptoms.  The  matter  that  flows  from  an  ulcer  is  alfo  frequently 
bloody,  which  the  whites  never  are.  Maids  of  a weakly  conftitution  are  often 
affli£ted  with  this  diftemper,  as  well  as  married  women  and  widows  ; and  indeed 
there  are  few  of  the  fair  fex,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  any-way  fickly,  but  who  have 
known  it  more  or  lefs,  it  being  often  occafioned  by  other  difeafes.  For  whatever 
difeafe  renders  the  blood  poor,  foul,  or  vifcous,  and  reduces  a w’oman  to  a lan- 
guid condition,  is  commonly  fucceedcd  by  the  whites,  which,  wdien  they  come 
in  this  manner,  continue  to  weaken  the  body  more  and  more,  and  are  in  great 
danger,  without  fpeedy  remedy,  of  wearing  away  the  patient  and  making  her 
a miferable  victim  to  death.  Let  no  woman,  tiierefore,  neglect  this  diftemper, 
when  file  finds  it  on  her,  but  endeavour  to  prevent  its  getting  too  much  a-head. 
The  diet,  in  the  cure  of  this  diftemper,  ought  to  be  nourifliing,  and  much  the 
fame  with  that  prefcribed  in  confumptions,  confifting  of  broths,  boiled  with  fha- 
vings  of  hartfliorn,  tormentil-root,  biftort,  comfrey,  conferve  of  red.  rofes,  ifin- 
glafs,  red-rofe  flowers,  gum-arabic,  nutmeg,  mace,  cinnamon,  and  other  ftrength- 
ening  and  agglutinating  ingredients.  Sago  and  jellies  are  alfo  ferviceable  in 
this  cafe,  particularly  that  of  hartfhorn.  Some  drink  every  morning,  with  very 
good  fuccefs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs,  diffolved  into  a pint  of  milk, 
and  fweetened  with  fugar.  Exercife  fhould  be  moderate,  and  taken,  as  much 
as  can  be,  in  a warm  and  dry  air  ; and  the  continuance  of  this  for  fome  time, 
with  a milk-diet,  have  been  found  prevalent,  when  other  means,  though  the  beft 
that  could  be  made  ufe  of,  have  failed.  Bleeding  ought  here  to  be  omitted,  un- 
lefs  the  perfon  be  plethoric,  or  her  monthly  courfes  are  obftru6ted : for  it  is  not 
proper  to  weaken  her  who  is  already  too  weak.  Purgatives,  however,  are  held 
to  be  proper,  but  without  calomel,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  appears  but  in  fmall  quantity.  But  when  it  is  of  long  ftanding,  and  the 
matter  w hich  flows  is  thin,  difcoloured,  and  of  an  ill  fmell ; if  ulcers  are  appre- 
hended in  the  uterus  ; if  any  venereal  infection  has  preceded,  and  part  of  the 
virulence  is  ftill  fuppofed  to  remain ; mercurials  and  other  medicines  fuited  to 
virulent  cafes  are  undeniably  proper : and  the  cure  here  differs  little  from  the 
cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  itfelf,  only  the  purges  Ihould  not  be  too  violent,  nor 
the  calomel  given  in  too  large  dofes.  In  fuch  cafes,  however,  a perfeverance  in 
the  Solar  and  Lunar  Tinctures  alternately,  as  prefcribed  in  the  Treatifes  round 
each  bottle,  may  be  depended  on  as  the  moft  eafy,  fafe,  fpeedy,  and  elegant,  cure. 
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Of  weakness  coxtracted  before  ]\IAR11IAGE. 


THERE  are  fome  dilbrdcrs  contracted  by  the  fair  fex,  the  caiifc  and  cure  of 
which  are  of  fuch  a nature,  that  for  feveral  rcafons,  chiefly  through  fliame,  they 
are  likely  to  conceal  them,  and  therefore  may  fufl’er  worfe  conlequences  than 
can  here  be  deferibed.  '’J’o  tell,  in  few  words,  what  I mean  by  fuch  difeafes  as 
are  contracted,  they  are  all  fuch  as  the  patient,  by  a criminal  indulgence  of  her 
paflions,  has  herfelf  been  inftrumental  in  caufmg.  For  that  many  of  the  fair, 
efpecially  in  their  younger  years,  have  fuft'ered  much  from  a fecret  vice,  by  which 
they  have  endeavoured  to  procure  themfelves  thofe  pleafurable  fenfations  which 
God  has  ordered  to  be  the  efVeCts  of  a mutual  commerce  between  the  fexes,  is  a 
matter  of  late  become  too  notorious  to  be  doubted,  and  too  dreadful  in  its  confe- 
quences  to  be  indulged  in ; I mean  that  abominable  vice  onanijm,  or  fecret  ve- 
very.  And  certainly  none  of  them  can  take  it  amifs  if,  for  their  advantage,  I 
venture  fo  far  to  expofe  this  practice,  as  to  remove  the  evil  confequences  of  it ; 
and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  its  continuance.  The  I'ecret  vice  before-men- 
tioned is  chiefly  a fault  of  the  youth  of  both  fexes  ; and  nothing  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  prefervation  of  human-kind  in  general,  than  the  endeavouring  to 


prevent  a praCtice  that  ftrikes  at  the  very  root  of  fecundity.  Among  the  motives 
to  this  crime  of  felf-abufe,  the  three  following  have,  I think,  with  a great  deal  of 
juftice,  been  affigned  as  the  principal.  Firft,  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  confe- 
quences. As  to  its  nature,  there  is  no  exprefs  prohibition  of  it  j and  therefore 
fome  may  unhappily  be  induced  to  imagine,  when  either  by  ill  example,  their 
own  lafeivious  inclinations,  or  any  accidental  caufe,  they  have  been  betrayed  into 
an  acquaintance  with  the  praClice  of  it,  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  procuring 
to  themfelves  that  fenfation,  which,  in  their  prefent  circuriiftances,  they  cannot 
othervvife  acquire,  without  a manifeft  violation  of  the  national  laivs,  and  the  ha- 
zaid  of  expofing  themfelves  to  tliame  and  infamy.  If  it  were  not  for  this  unfor- 
tunate miftake,  we  have  little  reafon  to  imagine,  that  perfons  otherwife  pious,  and 
the  moft  obfeivant  ot  what  is  fecmly  in  other  particulars,  would  be  guilty  of  llich 
an  offence,  both  againft  religion  and  decency.  The  cafe  of  Onan,  how'ever,  whom 
God  llew'  (lee  Genefis,  chap,  xxxviii.  ver.  9.)  for  thus  wickedly  defeating  the  pur- 
poles  of  gencnition,  may  anlwer  the  end  of  a precept,  and  witnefs  the  divine  dc- 
teftation  ot  this  kind  ot  uncleanncls.  Nor  is  this  example  lefs  applicable  to  women 
than  it  is  to  men,  fmee  we  lhall  fliow  in  the  following  inftances,  that  they  are  as  ca- 
pable to  render  themfelves  unapt,  by  fimilar  practices,  for  the  bulinefs  of  procrea- 
tion. And,  as  to  its  confequences,  they  are  no  lefs  fatal  to  this  fex  than  to  the  other, 
as  will  be  abundantly  fliown  in  the  fame  inftances.  The  fccrecy  with  which  this 
crime  may  be  committed,  is  a fccond  inducement  to  it.  There  niuft  be  another 
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party  in  all  other  a6s  of  uncleannefs ; but,  in  this,  there  is  neither  partaker  nor 
witnefs.  And  this,  above  all  other  motives,  feeins  to  have  been  the  moft  dangerous 
to  rvoraen  in  particular,  who  are  naturally  more  bafliful  than  men,  and  whom  cuf- 
tom  alone  has  precluded  from  making  any  advances  towards  a mutual  com- 
merce with  the  other  fex.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  fpccific  puniflmient  to  deter  from 
this  practice  ; but  every  one,  who  will,  commits  it  with  impunity.  Adultery,  in 
many  countries,  is  puniihed  with  death;  and,  with  us,  it  fubjecls  a man  to  pecu- 
niary fines,  and  inflicts  eternal  infamy  on  the  woman  who  is  known  to  be  guilty 
ot  it.  Even  fornication,  thouffh  regarded  with  lefs  feveritv,  is  yet  moft  fcandalous 
to  the  fair  fex  in  particular;  efpecially  when  they  bring  into  the  world,  as  the 
fruit  of  it,  a living  witnefs  of  their  crime.  But  for  fclf-abufe,  there  is  no  infliction, 
no  other  puniflmient,  but  fclf-confcioufnefs.  And,  indeed,  how  can  there  be  any 
other  ? The  very  nature  of  it,  which  renders  it  fecure  againft  detection,  would 
fruftrate  any  provifion  that  could  be  made  in  this  cafe  by  the  legiflature.  And, 
befides  this  fecurity  from  legal  animadverfion,  it  is  fafe  from  the  confequence 
which  Angle  women  muft  fear  in  their  commerce  with  men,  that  of  becoming  preg- 
nant. I might  add,  that  fome  give  into  this  way  out  of  caution.  They  are  loth  to 
Iruft  their  fortunes  and  prerogatives  in  the  hands  of  a man,  and  therefore  will 
not  marry ; and,  as  to  unlawTul  embraces,  they  dare  not  venture  on  them  for 
many  reafons.  But  I proceed  to  fliow',  that  there  can  be  no  excufe  for  a practice, 
%vhich,  befides  its  wickednefs,  is  the  moft  prejudicial  that  can  be  to  the  human 
conftitution.  Its  bad  effeCts  on  the  body  are  many  and  great.  If  praCtifed  often, 
it  relaxes  and  fpoils  the  retentive  faculty.  It  occafious  the  whites  in  women,  and 
gleets  in  men.  It  ruins  the  complexion,  and  makes  them  pale,  fwarthy,  and  hagged. 
It  produces  a long  train  of  hyfteric  diforders;  and  fometimes,  by  draining  away 
the  radical  raoifture,  induces  confumptions.  It  brings  on  heats  in  the  privities,  bel- 
ly, and  thighs,  with  fliooting  pains  in  the  head,  and  all  over  the  body.  It  fometimes 
brings  on  that  fatal  malady,  a furor  iiterlnus,  or  unfatiable  appetite  to  venery. 
But  what  it  is  moft  liable  to  produce  is  barrennefs,  by  caufing  an  indifference  to 
the  pleafures  of  Venus,  and,  in  time,  a total  inability  or  inaptitude  to  the  aCf  of  ge- 
neration itfelf.  Virgins,  w’ho  indulge  themfelves  over  eagerly  in  this  abufe  of  theii' 
bodies,  deflower  themfelves,  and  deftroy  the  valuable  badge  of  their  chaftity,  tvhich 
it  is  expected  they  fliould  not  part  with  before  marriage ; but  wdiich,  when  loft,  can 
never  be  retrieved.  With  regard  to  maids,  who  have  hereby  deprived  themfelves 
of  that  facred  badge,  the  lofs  of  which,  before  marriage,  was  fo  feverely  puniflied 
among  the  Jews;  under  what  apprehenfions  rauft  they  continually  lie  !— with  what 
terrors  muft  they  approach  the  marriage-bed,  which  heaven  has  defigned  lor  the 
feat  of  the  higheft  I’enfible  enjoyment ! — when  they  reflect  that  their  virtue,  on  the 
iirft  amorous  encounter,  is  liable  to  fuch  fufpicions  as  may  never  be  worn  off,  but 
which  may  render  uncomfortable  the  whole  life,  both  of  her  and  her  otlierwile 
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affectionate  hulband  ! But,  l)cfides  this  difgrace,  fuppofe  women  have  actually  en- 
tered with  reputation  in  all  other  rel’pects  on  the  conjugal  I’tate,  how  muft  it 
grieve  them,  when  they  find  the  ends  of  it  unanfwered,  and  have  room  to  charge 
their  inaptitude  to  procreation  on  their  own  fault ! Both  hufband  and  wife,  per- 
haps, may  be  paffionately  defirous  of  ifilie  ; and  the  good  man  may  think  it  a de- 
fe£t  in  hitnfelf,  that  their  nuptial  embraces  are  perpetually  fruitlefs.  But  where  a 
woman  can  charge  herfelf  with  fucli  a courfe  of  lelf-abufe,  as  hath  fenfibly  weak- 
ened and  debilitated  her  organs  of  generation,  hath  flie  not  all  the  room  in  the 
world  to  be  for  ever  unhappy,  in  the  remembrance  of  her  folly  and  wickednefs; 
and  to  believe,  with  juftice,  that  another  woman  in  her  cafe  would  not  be  infertile? 
How.  much  more  tormenting  muft  it  be,  if,  befides  her  having  rendered  ineffec- 
tual the  ufe  of  the  marriage-bed,  fhe  feels  in  herfelf  no  inclination  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  and  is  thereby  not  only  infenfible  as  to  her  own  particular,  but  makes 
imperfedl  to  her  hufband  that  exquifite  pleafure,  which  ought  to  refult  from  their 
mutual  embraces  ! Suppofmg  neither  of  the  aforefaid  calamities  to  befal  her,  but 
that  fhe  is  capable  of  bringing  forth  heirs  to  her  hufband  ; yet,  if  fhe  is  confeious 
of  having  weakened  her  body,  and  brought  on  herfelf  a miferable  train  of  pains 
and  infirmities,  what  anxiety,  what  remorfe,  muft  not  a woman  endure  on  that 
account ! Every  guilty  ferAale,  who  finds  in  herfelf  any  of  the  difmal  fymptoms 
here  enumerated,  will  not  readily  forget  what  fenfibly  affefits  her,  nor  will  flie 
eafily  forgive  herfelf  thofe  unnatural  fallies,  whofe  fatal  confequences  reft  heavily 
upon  her,  and  abridge  her  of  half  thofe  enjoyments,  which  her  lex,  her  conftitii- 
tion,  and  the  various  benefits  of  natuie,  had  made  her  capable  of  partaking.  What 
I have  already  faid,  if  duly  attended  to,  will  be  fufficient  to  render  this  pradtice 
deteftable ; to  deter  the  young,  and  hitherto  innocent,  from  making  thernfelves 
miferable,  and  to  ftop  the  courfe  of  thofe  who  have  already  advanced  far  in  the  road 
to  deftruclion.  A hidden  and  refolute  ftand,  to  all  old  offenders,  is  what  I would  in 
the  firft  place  ferioufly  advife,  as  the  moft  effential  ftep  towards  reftoring  to 
thernfelves  a found  conftitution,  and  that  peace  of  mind  which  they  cannot  otherwife 
enjoy.  There  are  few  cales  lb  bad,  but  what,  if  taken  in  any  reafonable  time,  a 
due  regimen  and  the  proper  ufe  of  medicines  may  be  eftectual  in  the  relief  ofi 
Let  the  guilty  refolve  then,  that  they  will  do  fo  no  more.  Let  them,  as  much  as 
poffible,  abftain  from  every  thought,  but  efpecially  from  every  action,  that  may  raife 
irregular  defires.  Let  them,  when  any  ivay  tempted,  reflect  on  the  miferable  con- 
dition of  many,  who,  in  galloping  confumptions,  have  died  terrible  examples  to  all 
thofe  who  perfift  in  this  vice.  As  the  moft  ufual  complaints  of  thole  who  have 
been  guilty  of  this  practice,  regard  the  weaknefs  and  infertility  of  the  parts,  they 
muft  have  recourfe  to  the  medicines  hereafter  preferibed  for  barrennefs ; but,  it  a 
confumptive  habit  be  induced,  then  muft  the  patient  be  treated  as  diredted  under 
that  head. 
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Of  the  furor  U T E R I N U S. 

Tlie  furor  uterimis  is  fuch  a particular  complication  of  hyfterical  fymptoms, 
from  an  extraordinary  fulnefs  or  inflammation  of  the  veffels  of  the  womb,  as  forms 
a fort  of  madnefs,  wherein  the  patient  is  preternaturally  difpofed,  or  involuntarily 
excited,  as  it  were,  to  venereal  embraces.  It  is  a diftemper  not  very  frequent,  but 
which  fometimes  happens.  The  ligns  of  it  are  very  manifeft,^  both  by  the  geftures 
of  the  body  and  the  tendency  of  the  patient’s  difeourfe  ; which,  how  great  foever 
her  natural  modefty  may  be,  will  be  extravagantly  lewd.  The  caufes  of  this  difeafe 
are  ufually  the  fame  with  thofe  of  other  hyfterical  diforders  ; but,  by  falling  on  the 
organs  of  generation,  are  more  violent  in  their  effects.  A vigorous,  healthy,  and 
languine,  conftitution,  high  feeding,  want  of  exercife,  or  loofe  converfation,  may 
difpofe  to  it : as  may  alfo  too  large  a dofe  of  cantha rides,  and  other  provocative 
medicines ; or  indulging  vehement  defires,  and  too  great  familiarity,  but  Ihort  of 
enjoyment,  with  the  otlier  fex.  Some  time  before  the  fit,  the  patient  often  appears 
lilent  and  forrowful,  with  a bafliful  down-caft  look,  and  an  unufual  flufhing  all 
over  the  face.  Her  pulfe  is  irregular,  varying  from  high  and  ftrong  to  low  and 
weak,  and  then  growing  ftrong  again  of  a Hidden  : Ihe  breathes  alfo  now  thick  and 
fliort,  and  then  with  long  intervals,  heaving  it  out  as  it  were  with  a figh.  Thefe 
fymptoms  increafe  gradually,  till  the  fit  actually  comes  on:  then  the  patient  burfts 
out  into  a fit  of  crying,  and  the  tears  are  plentifully  flied ; if  a man  comes  in  her 
way,  fhe  is  apLto  lay  hold  of  him,  and  treat  him  with  indecent  fondnefs.  In  fine, 
thofe  who  labour  under  this  diforder  appear  to  be  mad  by  intervals,  aTid  fay  and  do 
a thoufand  things  w-hich  they  are  tinconfcious  of  when  the  fit  is  over.  If  the  lymp- 
toms  are  violent,  the  fit  is  frequent  and  of  long  continuance,  and  efpecially  if  the 
patient  be  of  a fanguine  conftitution,  unmarried,  and  the  cafe  originally  proceeds 
from  a fixed,  amour,  it  is  difficult  of  cure,  and  fometimes  degenerates  into  a conti- 
nued madnefs.  But  if  the  diftemper  proceed  from  an  obftruUion  or  fuppreffion  of 
the  monthly  courfes,  from  too  great  a quantity  of  blood,  or  from  a too  indulgent 
life,  it  is  more  eafily  remedied.  The  perfon  thus  afflicted  ffiould  be  removed  into 
a clear  and  open  air,  if  llie  be  not  in  fuch  already ; and,  if  fiie  be,  a change  per- 
haps may  be  of  fervice.  Her  diet  ffiould  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  not  taken  in  large 
ejuantities  : her  exercile,  between  the  fits,  moderate.  Let  her  be  kept,  as  much  as 
poffible,  from  the  company  of  men  ; and  efpecially,  if  love  be  the  fulpeUed  caufe, 
Irom  that  man  whom  Ihc  is  known  to  regard,  unlefs  it  be  to  brina;  them  entirely  to- 
gether,  and  cure  the  difeafe  by  removing  its  origin.  During  the  fit,  bleed  direbtly, 
and  that  in  a conliderable  c[uantity,  efpecially  if  any  evacuations  have  been  lup- 
prelfed  : afterwards  exlubit  the  followinii  opiate : Take  black- cherrv  water  and 
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vrhite-wine  vinegar,  of  each  an  ounce;  camphor  half  a fcruple;  white  fugar,  two 
ounces:’  liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops;  mix  them  well,  for  a fingle  draught.  Alfo 
take  f[)ring-vvater,  twelve  ounces ; lemon-juice  and  white-wine  vinegar,  of  each 
one  ounce  and  a half ; white  fugar,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  it  palatable : mix 
them  well,  and  let  her  ufe  it  for  common  drink.  Take  milk,  half  a pint ; tinSlure 
of  alfafoctida,  two  ounces  ; camphor,  fugar  of  lead,  and  troches  of  myrrh,  of  each 
two  drams : mix  them,  and  inject  cold  into  the  privities  with  a proper  inftru- 
ment.  If  thefe  fail  of  fuccefs,  repeat  the  opiate ; and,  if  the  fit  ftill  increafe,  let 
the  patient  be  had  to  the  cold  bath.  Bliftering  alfo  has  been  found  ferviceable  to 
fome  women.  A whey-diet,  together  with  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  continued  for 
a month  or  two,  arc  excellent ; and,  during  all  this  time,  clyfters  and  injeClions 
may  be  ufed  between  whiles,  made  according  to  the.  form  above,  without  any 
mixture  of  more  ftimulating  ingredients.  W'^hen  this  difeafe  degenerates  into  a 
madnefs,  it  rauft  be  treated  accordingly,  and  the  beft  advice  fhould  immediately 
be  had ; for,  if  it  remains  long  in  a confirmed  ftate,  it  will  feldom  admit  of  a cure. 

Of  conception,  or  PREGNANCY. 

WHEN  Almighty  God  created  the  world,  he  fo  ordered  and  difpofed  of  llie 
matcries  mundi,  that  every  thing  produced  from  it  fliould  continue  fo  long  as  the 
world  fltould  ftand.  Not  that  the  fame  individual  fpeciei  fliould  always  remain ; 
for  they  were  in  procefs  of  time  to  perifli,  decay,  and  return  to  the  earth  from 
whence  they  came;  but  that  every  like  fliould  produce  its  like,  every  fpecies  pro- 
duce its  own  kind,  to  prevent  a final  deftruCtion  of  fhe  fpecies,  or  the  neceflity 
of  a new  creation.  For  which  end  he  laid  down  certain  regulations,  by  which 
each  fpecies  was  to  be  propagated,  preferved,  and  fupported,  till,  in  order  and 
courfe  of  time,  they  were,  to  be  removed  hence ; for,  without  that,  thofe  very  be- 
ings, which  were  created  at  firft,  muft  have  continued  till  a final  diflblution  of 
all  things  ; which  Almighty  God,  of  his  infinite  wifdom,  did  not  think  fit.  But, 
that  he  might  ftill  the  more  manifeft  his  omnipotence,  he  fet  all  the  engines  of  his 
providence  to  work,  by  which  one  eftebt  was  to  produce  another  by  means  of  cer- 
tain laws  or  rules,  laid  down  for  the  propagation,  maintenance,  and  fupport,  of  all 
created  beings.  This  his  divine  providence  is  called  Nature,  and  thefe  regulations 
are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  by  which  it  ever  operates  in  its  ordinary  courfe, 
producing  conception  and  generation  of  all  things,  as  it  were,  from  the  beginning. 

The  procefs  of  generation  of  the  human  fpecies,  fo  far  as  the  male  contributes 
to  it,  is  as  follows  : The  penis  being  erected  by  an  ati'ulion  of  blood ; the  glands 
at  the  fame  time  tumefied,  and  the  nervous  papilla;  in  the  glands  much  rubbed, 
and  highly  excited,  in  coition  ; an  ejaculatory  contraction  follows,  by  which  the 
feed  is  prefled  out  of  the  feminal  vefidcs,  and  oxpellcd  with  foine  confiderable 
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force.  The  procefs  of  generation  on  the  part  of  the  female  is  thus  : The  clitoris 
being  erected,  after  the  like  manner  as  the  penis  in  the  man ; and  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  all  diftended  with  blood ; they  more  adequately  embrace  the  penis  in 
coition ; and,  by  the  intumefcence,  prefs  out  a liquor  from  the  glands  about  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  to  facilitate  the  pallage  of  the  penis.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
fibres  of  the  womb,  contracting,  open  its  mouth  (which  at  other  times  is  ex- 
tremely  clofe)  for  the  reception  of  the  finer  part  of  the  feed. 

From  this  contact  of  the  fexes,  follows  conception,  or  the  production  of  an  embrifo, 
which  is  effected  in  the  following  manner ; In  the  fuperfices  of  the  tefticles  or  ova- 
ries of  women  there  are  found  little  pellucid  fpherules,  confifting  of  two  concen- 
tric membranes,  filled  with  a lymphatic  humour,  and  connefited  to  the  furface  of 
the  ovaria,  underneath  the  tegument,  by  a thick  calyx,  contiguous  to  the  extre- 
mities  of  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Thefe  fpherules,  by 
theufe^  venery,  grow,  fwell,  raife,  and  dilate,  the  membranes  of  the  ovary  into 
the  form  of  papillae ; till  the  head,  propending  from  the  ftalk,  is  at  length  fe- 
parated  from  it ; leaving  it  a hollow  cicatrix,  in  the  broken  membrane  of  the 
ovary  ; which,  however,  foon  grows  up  again.  Now,  in  thefe  fpherules,  while  ftili 
adhering  to  the  ovary,  foetufes  have  been  frequently  found,  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  thefe  are  a kind  of  ova,  or  eggs,  deriving  their  ftruclure  from  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  ovary,  and  their  liquor  from  the  humours  prepared  therein.  Hence 
alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Fallopian  tubes,  being  fvvelled  and  ftiflfened  by  the  acb 
of  venery,  with  their  mufcular  fimbriae,  like  fingers,  may  embrace  the  ovaries, 
comprefs  them,  and  by  that  compreffion  expand  their  own  mouths  : and  thus 
the  eggs,  now  mature,  and  detached  as  before,  may  be  forced  into  their  cavities  ; 
and  thence  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ; wdiere  they  may  be  either  che- 
rhhed  and  retained,  as  when  they  meet  with  the  male  feed ; or,  if  they  want 
that,  again  expelled.  Hence  the  phenomena  of  falfe  conceptions,  abortions, 
foetufes  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  &e.  For,  in 
coition,  the  male  feed,  abounding  with  living  animalcules^  agitated  with  a great 
force,  a brilk  heat,  and  probably  with  a great  quantity  of  animal  fpirits,  is  vio- 
lently impelled  through  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  which  on  this  occafion  is  open- 
er, and  through  the  valves  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  on  this  occafion  are 
laxer,  than  ordinary,  into  the  uterus  itfelf ; which  now,  in  like  manner,  becomes 
more  afilive,  turgid,  hot,  inflamed,  and  moiftened  with  the  flux  of  its  lymph,  and 
fpirits,  by  means  of  the  titillation  excited  in  the  nervous  papillse  by  the  attrition 
againft  the  rugae  of  the  vagina.  The  femen  thus  difpofed  in  the  uterus  is  re- 
tained, heated,  and  agitated,  by  the  convullive  conftriclion  of  the  uterus  itfelf ; till, 
meeting  wdth  the  ova,  the  fineft  and  moft  animated  part  enters  through  the  di- 
lated pores  of  the  membranula  of  the  ovum,  now  become  gland ulous,  is  there  re- 
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tained,  nourifhed,  dilated,  grows  to  its  umbilicus,  or  navel ; ftifles  the  other  lefs 
lively  animalcules  ; and  thus  is  conception  effeClecl. 

The  egg  in  the  ovarium  of  a woman,  when  impregnated  with  the  male  feed, 
may  be  compared  to  the  round  white  fpot,  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  pea,  on  the 
yolk  of  a hen’s  egg ; in  which  fmall  part,  if  it  is  impregnated,  the  chicken  be- 
gins to  form,  and  which  is  commonly  called  the  tread ; though  this  part  is  always 
to  be  found  in  the  egss  of  thofe  hens  that  have  not  cohabited  with  the  cock,  but 
fmaller;  and  thefe,  not  having  received  the  male  feed,  produce  no  chick  ns. 
Therefore,  f.nce  an  egg  is  fo  nearly  completed  in  a hen  without  communication 
with  a cock,  and  fince  there  are  parts  in  a woman  equally  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pofe ; it  may  be  prelumed,  that  the  unimpregnated  egg  of  a woman,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ovarium,  confifts  of  thofe  parts  which  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
foetal  part  of  the  placenta  and  membranes ; and,  moft  likely,  a part,  at  leaft,  of 
the  rudiments  of  the  child  itfelf ; and  may  be  called  the  ovarial portion,  w’hich, 
when  impregnated  by  the  addition  of  the  male  feed,  and  afterwards  conveyed  into 
the  womb,  acquires  a further  addition  from  the  womb  itfelf ; which  may  be  called 
the  literal  portion ; but,  if  not  impregnated,  it  is  difcharged  from  the  womb  with- 
out any  further  growth.  For  a complete  analyfis  of  other  fyftems  on  the  fubje6t’ 
. of  conception,  fee  my  Key  to  Phyfic  and  Occult  Sciences,  p.  285  & feq.. 

The  firft  thing  that  appears  of  a foetus,  is  the  placenta,  like  a thick  clou^,  on 
.one  fide  of  the  external  coat  of  the  egg  ; about  the  fame  time  the  fpine  is  grown 
big  enough  to  be  vifible ; and  a little  after  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  appear 
like  two  fmall  bladders  : next,  the  eyes  ftand  prominent  in  the  head  : then  the 
pan^um  /aliens,  or  pulfation  of  the  heart,  is  plainly  feen.  The  extremities  dif- 
cover  themfelves  laft  of  all.  The  formation  of  the  bones  in  a foetus  is  very  gra- 
dual, and  regularly  performed.  In  the  firft  two  months  there  is  nothing  of  a 
bony  nature  in  the  w'hole ; after  this,  the  hardnefs  of  the  parts  where  the  prin- 
cipal bones  are  to  be  fituated  becomes  by  degrees  perceptible.  Dr.  Kerkring 
delcribes  the  progrefs  of  the  offification  from  fkeletons  which  he  had  prepared 
from  foetufes  of  two  months,  and  thence  up  to  nine.  In  the  firft  two  months,  or 
till  the  end  of  that  time,  there  appears  not  any  thing  bony  ; after  this,  in  the 
third  and(fourth  months,  and  fo  on,  the  feveral  parts,  one  after  another,  acquire 
their  bony  nature.  In  the  firft  ftages  every  thing  is  membranous,  where  the 
bones  are  to  be ; thefe  by  degrees  tranfmigrate  into  cartilages ; and  from  thefe, 
by  the  fame  fort  of  change  continued,  the  bones  theml'elves  are  by  degrees 
formed.  All  this  is  done  by  nature,  by  fuch  flow  though  fuch  certain  progref- 
fions,  that  the  niceft  eye  can  never  fee  it  doing,  though  it  eafily  fees  it  when  done. 

Though  the  ftate  of  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  it  is  attended  with  a variety  of 
complaints  which  merit  great  attention,  and  often  require  the  afliftance  of  medicine. 

Some 
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Some  women  indeed  are  more  healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any  other 
time ; but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe : moft  of  them  breed  in  forrow, 
and  are  frequently  indifpofed  during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.  Few  fatal 
difcafes,  however,  happen  during  that  period  ; and  hardly  any,  except 
abortion,  that  can  be  called  dangerous,  Eveiy  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs 
in  danger  of  abortion.  This  fliould  be  guarded  againft  with  the  greateft  care, 
as  it  not  only  weakens  the  conftitution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  fame 
misfortune  afterwards.  Abortion  may  happen  in  any  period  of  pregnancy,  but 
it  is  molt  common  in  the  fecond  or  third  month  ; fometimes  however  it  happens 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  If  it  happens  in  the  firft  month,  it  is  ufually  called  ^ falfe 
conception ; if  after  the  feventh  month,  the  child  may  be  often  kept  alive  by  pro- 
per care.  The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are  the  death  of  the  child,  weaknefs 
or  relaxation  of  the  mother,  great  evacuations,  violent  exercife,  jumping  or  ftep- 
ping  from  an  eminence,  vomiting,  coughing,  convulliomfits,  ftrokes  on  the  belly, 
falls,  fevers,  difagreeable  fmells,  excels  of  blood,  indolence,  high  living  or  the 
contrary,  violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c.  When  any 
ligns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman  ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrefs,  with 
her  head  low.  She  fliould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  -foothed  and  comforted. 
She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot,  nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her 
food  fliould  confift  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made  of  oatmeal,  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  taken  cold.  If  flie  be  able  to  bear  it,  flie  fliould 
lofe,  at  leaft,  half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink  ought  to  be  bar- 
ley-water, fliarpened  with  juice  of  lemon ; or  flie  may  take  half  a dram  of  pow- 
dered nitre,  in  a cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or  fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be 
feized  with  a violent  loofenefs,  flie  ought  to  drink  the  decodtion  of  calcined 
hartfliorn  prepared.  If  flie  be  affected  with  vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently 
two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  mixture.  In  general,  opiates  are  of  fervice, 
but  they  fliould  always  be  given  with  caution.  Sanguine  robuft  women,  who 
are  liable  to  mifcarry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  alwmys  to  be  bled  a 
few  days  befoi’e  that  peiiod  arrives.  By  this  meaiss,  and  obferving  the  regimen 
above  prefcribed,  they  might  often  efcape  that  misfortune. 

Of  CHILD-BIRTH. 

THOUGH  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been  praclifed  as  an  em- 
ployment fince  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time,  yet  it  is  ftill,  in  moft  countries,  on  a 
very  bad  footing.  Few  wmmen  think  of  following  this  emj)loynient  till  they  are  re- 
duced to  the  neceffity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred  of  them 
have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bufinefs.  It  is  true  that  nature, 
ifleft  to  herfeif,  will  generally  expel  the  fadus;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  moft 
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women  in  child-bed  require  to  be  managed  with  (kill  and  attention,  and  that  they’ 
are  often  hurt  by  the  fuperfcitious  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  officious  midwives. 
The  mifehief  done  in  this  way  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined ; molt 
of  which  might  be  prevented  by  allowing  no  women  to  pradife  midwifery  but 
ftich  as  are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  tins,  it  would  not  only 
be  the  means  of  laving  many  lives,  but  would  prevent  the  neceffity  of  employ- 
intr  men  in  this  indelicate  and  difaa;reeab!e  branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many' 
accounts,  more  proper  for  the  other  lex.  In  order  to  obtain  a perfect  klea  of 
the  procefs  of  delivery,  and  to  form  a competent  knowledge  of  difficult  child-' 
births,  it  is  neceffary  we  Ihould  firft  uilderftand  thole  that  are  natural.  The  time 
of  the  natural  birth  is  from  the  15th  day  of  the  ninth  month  to  the  end  of  the  30th’ 
of  the  fame  ; yet  fome  women  affirm  it  may  be  fooner  or  later.  Hoffman  fays, 
the  ufual  time  is  nine  folar  months;  and  Junker,  that,  excretions  from  the  uterus 
being  by  women  referred  to  certain  lunar  phales,  they  reckon  their  going  with 
child  by  the  weeks,  and  that  they  ufually  exclude  tiie  foetus  forty  weeks  from 
the  time  of  their  being  with  child,  commonly  on  that  very  day  they  were  ufed  to 
have  their  menfes.  When  this  time  is  arrived,  which  may_  be  known  by  a re- 
markable defeent  of  the  womb,  and  a fubfidence  of  the  belly,  the  foetus  is  ma- 
tuie  for  delivery  ; it  then  turns  round,  and  its  head  falls  towards  the  orifice  of 
the  womb,  as  in  the  annexed  Plate,  where  A A denotes  tlie  portion  of  the  cho- 
rion diffected  and  removed  from  its  proper  place  ; B a portion  of  the  amnios  ; 
C C the  membrane  of  the  womb  diffe6ted  ; D D the  placenta  endued  with  many 
fmall  veffels  by  which  the  infant  receives  its  nourifliment ; E the  varication 
of  the  veffels  which  makes  up  the  navel-ftring ; F the  navel-ftring,  by  which 
the  umbilical  veffels  are  carried  from  the  placenta  into  the  navel ; G G the  in- 
fant as  it  lies  perfect  in  the  womb  ready  for  delivery  ; H the  infertion  of  the 
umbilical  veffels  into  the  navel  of  the  infant.  The  orifice  of  the  womb  dilates  by 
the  weight  and  preffure  of  the  chikl ; and  the  chorion  and  amnios,  being  driven 
forward  with  the  waters  they  contain,  form  a kind  of  pouch  or  bladder  at  the. 
faid  orifice ; which  fhould  be  fufl’ered  to  break  of  itfelf,  or  at  leaft  it  ftiOuld  ;iot 
be  burft  till  tlie  woman  is  in  labour.  There  is  a flux  of  whitilli  matter  from  the 
faid  orifice  ; pains  which  extend  from  the  loins  and  groin  towards  the  genital 
parts;  there  is  a frequent  defire  to  make  water,  or  a continual  inclination  to  go  to 
ftool ; a flux  of  the  waters  from  the  membranes  which  contain  the  child  imme- 
diately before  the  birth,  or  more  early  ; a trembling  of  the  lower  joints  ; fometimes 
the  head  achs,  and  the  face  looks  intenfely  red.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  mid- 
%vife  ought  to  examine  the  ftate  of  the  uterus,  and  relax  the  vagina  by  fome  oily 
and  mollifying  remedy,  which  ought-  to  be  kept  in  readinefs ; Ihe  fliould  likewife 
examine  by  the  touch,  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  introducing  them  from 
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time  to  time  into  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  to  difcern  whether  it  be  dilated,  con- 
tracted, or  in  an  oblique  or  ftraight  direction  ; from  whence  judgment  may  be 
formed  whether  it  will  come  eafily,  or  dilficultly,  &c.  as  reprefented  in  fig.  1 of 
the  annexed  Plate,  where  A denotes  the  uterus ; B B the  vagina  laid  open  ; C C 
the  os  uteri  internum,  as  yet  contracted,  but  in  its  right  fituation  ; D reprelents 
the  manner  of  examining  the  os  uteri  with  one  or  more  of  the  fingers,  which,  if 
obliquely  fituated  either  forwards  towards  the  os  pubis,  backwards  on  the  os  fa- 
crura,  or  towards  either  fide,  denotes  a difficult  delivery.  As  the  infant  gra- 
dually advances,  the  above-mentioned  protuberance  continually  enlarges  the  paf- 
fage,  till  the  crown  of  the  head  may  be  felt ; the  birth  is  then  faid  to  be  advanced 
one  third,  and  the  midwife  may  now  affift  the  exclufion.  When  the  infant  is  ad- 
vanced forward  as  far  as  the  ears,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  the  paflage,  as  ffiown  in  fig, 
2 of  the  annexed  Plate,  which  reprefents  the  natural  pofture  of  the  infant  in  the 
birth  with  its  head  protruding  into  the  os  uteri,  under  themrch  of  the  os  pubis  : 
A the  infant,  B B the  womb  laid  open,  C C the  offii  pubis,  D D the  ofia  ifchii,. 
E E the  olTa  ilei,  F the  navel-ftring,  G the  fecundines  adherin«:  to  the  womb. 
If  the  membranes  are  not  already  burft,  they  may  now  be  opened,  and  the  wa- 
ters, by  their  effufion,  will  render  the  vagina  flippery,  and  promote  the  expulfioii. 
of  the  infant.  When  the  child  is  born,  the  midwife  fliould  lay  it  on  her  knees 
fo  as  to  give  iffue  to  the  waters  from  the  mouth,  if  any  have  been  imbibed  ; foon 
after,  the  placenta  appears  of  itfelf,  if  not  attached  to  the  uterus  : if  otherwife, 
the  midwife  muft  feparate  it  gently,  by  introducing  her  hand.  The  navel-ftring 
muft  now  be  cut,  having  firft  made  a ligature  as  well  on  the  child's  fide  as  on  the 
mother’s,  to  prevent  an  hmmorrhage.  After  the  child  is  born,  and  the  after- 
birth brought  away,  let  a warm  linen  cloth  be  applied  to ‘the  parts,  but  not  fo  as 
to  hinder  the  flowing  of  the  lochia.  An  hour  after,  let  the  mother  take  a little  oil 
of  fweet-almonds,  to  eafe  the  after-pains  ; and  let  a cataplafra  of  the  oil  of  fweet 
almonds  two  ounces  and  two  or  three  new-laid  eggs  be  boiled  together,  and  laid 
to  the  parts,  renewing  it  every  fix  hours,  for  two  days : fifteen  days  after  the  birth, 
the  parts  may  be  bathed  with  an  aftringent  decoction  of  red  rofes,  balauftines,  or 
nutgalls,  in  red  wine,  in  order  to  brace  them.  If  the  labour  has  been  long  and 
difficult,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  to  prevent  inflammation,  and  to  give  a little 
Alicant  wine,  with  addition  of  cinnamon,  or  confefitio  alkermes. 

A difficult  delivery  is  fometimes  brought  on  by  the  mother,  the  midwife,  or 
the  foetus.  The  fault  is  in  the  mother,  if,  when  the  orifice  of  the  womb  is  open, 
and  the  child  rightly  placed,  fne  has  not  ftrength  to  expel  the  foetus,  efpecially 
if  the  waters  are  come  away,  and  the  pains  ceafe ; or  when  the  mother  will  not 
exert  herfelf;  or  there  is  a natural  fault  in  the  genital  parts.  In  a defedt  of  ftrength 
or  pains,  all  elfe  being  right,  a draught  of  generous  wine  ffiould  be  given,  with 
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cinnamon  and  mace,  again  and  again,  if  the  M'ork  does  not  go  forward.  If  there 
wants  a greater  fiimulus,  borax,  cinnamon,  or  myrrh,  may  be  given,  witli  a pro- 
per drink,  which  nmft  be  re[)eated  in  an  hour  or  two,  if  occalion  requires.  Jiut 
the  abufe  of  forcing  medicines  is  dangerous  : fiimulating  clyfters  may  be  injecl- 
ed  now  and  then,  efpecially  if  tlie  woman  is  coftive.  The  midwife  lliouhl  allb 
prefs  back  the  os  coccygis,  which  tends  to  excite  the  pains,  and  to  cafe  the  la- 
bour. If  the  parts  are  over  ftrait,  as  in  thq  firft  birth,  efpecially  if  the  woman  is 
not  young,  emollient  liniments  are  to  be  ufed,  and  the  parts  muft  be  anointed 
with  freili  butter,  or  oil,  and  be  dilated  gently  with  the  lingers.  If  there  is  a 
tumour,  caruncle,  or  membrane,  oppofing  the  birth,  a furgeon's  afnftance  is  re- 
quired. The  midwife  is  in  fault,  if  Ihe  haftens  the  labour  before  the  time, 
when  there  are  no  true  pains,  and  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  not  open,  which 
alone  dillinguiflies  the  true  pains  from  falfe.  The  true  time  of  birth  muft  be 
waited  for  *.  the  woman  mult  be  compofed,  and  her  fpirits  kept  up  with  com- 
fortable liquors.  If  the  fault  is  with  the  foetus,  and  the  head  is  too  large,  or  the 
lliape  monftrous,  or  the  fituation  preternatural,  then  forcing  medicines  are  fruit- 
]efs  and  noxious ; and  the  foetus  nnift  be  brought  forth  by  the  feet,  by  a Ikilful 
hand,  or  the  inftrument  called  enibryulcus,  as  in  fig.  9 of  the  annexed  Plate, 
whether  alive  or  dead.  If  the  feet  prelent  firlt,  as  in  fig.  3,  the  midwife  muft  be 
wary,  left  there  be  twins,  and  left  Ihe  fliould  take  a foot  of  each : the  feet  muft 
be  wrapped  in  a dry  napkin,  and  the  child  muft  be  drawn  gently,  till  the  waift- 
is  in  the  orifice  of  the  uterus:  then  the  infant’s  hands  fhould  be  drawm  clofe  by 
the  lides ; and,  if  the  nofe  be  towards  the  os  pubis,  it  fliould  be  turned  tow'ards 
the  coccyx,  to  prevent  an  obftacle.  Then  the  orifice  muft  be  dilated  with  the 
fingers,  and  the  woman’s  throws  fliould  aflift  the  midwife’s  efforts  to  educe  the 
child.  If  the  chin  is  embarrafled,  the  midwife  muft  difengage  it,  by  putting  her 
finger  into  the  mouth,  in  order  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  If  the  infant's  head  pre- 
fents  acrofs,  as  in  fig.  4,  it  muft  be  put  back!  and  gently  turned  to  its  natural 
fituation  ; and,  if  the  fhoulder  or  back  prefents,  as  in  fig.  5 and  6,  the  fame  art 
muft  be  ufed.  If  the  belly,  hip,  of  thigh,  appears  firft,  as  in  fig.  7 and  8,  the 
child  muft  be  extraffted  by  the  feet,  and  the  mother  muft  lie  horizontally  on  her 
back.  If  one  or  both  hands  are  directed  upwards,  and  lie  clofe  to  the  head,  the 
cafe  is  not  fo  bad  as  forae  apprehend,  for  they  will  keep  the  orifice  dilated  till 
the  head  paffes,  and  prevent  ftrangling.  If  one  leg,  or  the  feet  and  hands,  ap- 
pear, they  muft  be  returned,  and  the  infant  brought  forth  by  the  feet,  as  in  fio-. 
10  and  11.  If  the  infant  is  dead,  there  is  generally  a collapfion  of  the  abdomen ; 
the  breafts  are  flaccid  ; the  infant  bears  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis  ; and  the 
child,  upon  motion,  rolls  like  a lump  of  lead.  The  bones  of  the  fkull  are  wrap- 
ped over  one  another ; an  ichorous  fymphatic  fanies  flows  from  the  uterus  ; the 
mother  is  fubje£l  to  fainting.  There  is  no  pulfation  in  the  navel-ftring,  which  is 
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foft  and  indolent  to  the  tonch,  and  abfolutely  deprived  of  motion.  If  the  placen- 
ta comes  firft,  and  is  hot,  the  child  is  alive.  Above  all,  if  any  part  of  the  inlani's 
body  aj)pears,  and  is  full  of  fmall  veficles,  livid,  foft,  and  brittle,  it  is  not  only 
dead,  but  beginning  to  putrefy.  In  thefe  cafes  it  muft  be  extracted  by  the  feet, 
and,  if  it  cannot  be  done  othervvile,  with  an  initrunient ; but  a man-midwil'e’s  af- 
fiftance  muft  not  be  neglected.  When  the  foetus  dies  before  the  time  of  birth, 
and  the  membranes  continue  whole,  it  will  not  putrefy ; therefore  the  work 
muft  be  left  to  nature,  for  birth-pains  "will  at  length  come  on  fpontancoully.  If 
the  navel-ftring  appears  tirft,  and  is  comprelfed  foon  after  by  the  head  of  the 
infant,  its  life  is  in  danger,  and  the  remedy  is  to  return  the  infant,- 
and  reduce  the  cord,  till  the  head  fills  the  orifice  ; but,  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  woman  muft  be  put  in  a fuitable  pofture,  and  the  child  muft  be  ex- 
tracted by  the  feet.  When  the  placenta  prefents  itfelf,  which  is  known  by  its- 
fpongy  foft  texture,  and  the  great  quantity  of  -blood  flowing  at  the  fame  time,  it 
requires  fpeedy  affiftance.  If  the  membranes  are  entire,  they  fliould  be  broken  ; 
the  placenta  and  membranes  fliould  be  reduced  into  the  uterus,  and  the  child  be 
extrafited  by  the  feet ; which  is  more  eafily  performed  in  the  membranes  than 
in  the  uterus,  and  put  into  a proper  fituation,:  but,  if  the  placenta  is  diiengaged 
from  its  membranes,  and  thefe  are  broken,  and  the  placenta,  or  both,  appear  be- 
fore the  infant,  they  may  be  brought  away  firft,  and  the  infant  immediately  af- 
terwards. Where  there  is  a great  flux  of  blood  from  outward  accidents,  the  in- 
fant fliould  be  immediately  delivered  by  art,  though  the  mother  is  not  in  true 
labour.  If  the  uterus  is  opened,  and  the  vagina  relaxed,  as  in  this  cafe  they  com- 
monly are,  the  child  muft  be  extracted  by  the  feet ; if  not,  they  muft  be  molli- 
fied with  frefli  oil,  and  the  infant  delivered  as  before.  After  all  laborious  births,- 
the  woman  is  generally  weak,  and  apt  to  faint : therefore,  her  fpirits  fliould  be 
kept  up  by  a glafs  of  hot  wine,  or  analeptic  water,  wdiich  muft  be  repeated  as 
oft  as  there  is  occafion.  If,  after  the  child  is  born,  the  placenta  does  not  foon 
follow',  and  it  adheres  to  the  womb,  the  w'oman  is  not  to  change  her  pofture  im- 
mediately, but  the  midwife's  hand  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  womb,  as  far  as 
the  placenta,  taking  the  navel-ftring  for’  a guide  ; and,  taking  hold  of  it,  flie 
is  to  move  it  gently  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  loofeii  and  extract  it.  If  it  adheres 
too  clofely,  it  is  not  to  be  pulled  forcibly,  or  broken  : it  will  be  belt  to  wait 
half  an  hour,  keeping  the  hand  in  the  uterus  for  fear  of  its  clofing,  till  it  comes 
away  of  itfelf,  or  may  be  feparated  without  force,  as  in  fig.  12,  which  exhibits 
the  method  of  feparating  and  extrafiling  the  placenta  from  the  womb,  w'hcii  it 
does  not  eafily  follow  the  infant.  There  the  navel-ftring  A A is  held  by  the 
left  hand  B,  while  the  right  hand  D is  thereby  guided  in  the  coilapfed  uterus 
C C to  the  placenta  E,  whicli  is  hereby  feparated  from  the  uterus..  If,  through 
the  uiilkilfuliiels  of  the  midwife,  tlie  orifice  of  the  w omb  clofes  before  it  is  come 
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away,  aloetic  pills  rauft  be  taken  every  evening,  ff  it  putrefies,  the  patient  dies, 
or  falls  into  dangerous  fevers. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  (liould  be  put  into  bed,  and  a folded  Iheet  put  under 
her  hips,  in  order  to  receive  the  lochia.  Warm  linen  diould  be  applied  to  the  ge- 
nital parts,  to  keep  out  the  air,  and  a coinjirefs,  dipj)cd  in  warm  wine,  fliould  lie 
applied  to  the  belly,  but  not  too  tight.  If  there  are  violent  pains  after  deliverv, 
they  generally  proceed  from  the  after-birth's  being  retained,  or  ]>art  of  it ; from 
blood  clotted  or  concreted  in  the  uterus;  from  hard  labour;  from  a defect  in  the 
flux  of  the  lochia;  or  from  wind,  efpecially  if  the  woman  has  not  been  fwathed  in 
a proper  way.  In  this  cafe,  hot  diluents  are  proper,  or  an  infufion  of  camomile- 
flowers,  drunk  as  tea ; or  broths  with  carraway-fecds ; or  wormwood,  or  thin 
orange-peel  one  ounce,  or  a bitter  tincture  in  a proper  infulion,  taken  liot.  An 
ounce  or  two  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  taken  in  a hot  vehicle,  is  alfo  excellent. 

If  violent  pains  continue  after  delivery  of  the  child,  fo  as  to  give  fufpicion  of 
more  being  left  behind,  the  greateft  care  and  circuraipedtion  fliould  be  ufed  in 
examining  the  ftate  of  the  uterus,  and  watching  an  opportunity  to  extradt  them  in 
thofe  favourable  moments  when  the  efforts  of  nature  and  the  mother's  throws  mu- 
tually eonfpire  to  promote  the  birth;  and  in  which  the  utmoft  Ikill  and  caution  arc 
requifite,  or  both  mother  and  offspring  are  liable  to  perifli.  Thefe  cafes,  when 
they  flappen,  are  generally  attended  with  the  more  difficulty  from  the  midwife  not 
knowing  the  ufual  pofition  of  a plural  conception.  I have  therefore  given  the  an- 
nexed plate  of  a recent  cafe,  where  three  children  were  fafely  delivered,  ^\ho, 
with  the  mother,  are  all  in  a fair  way  of  doing  xvell. 

The  moft  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery  is  the  pierperal  or  child-bed 
fever ; and  there  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated  with  more  Ikill  and 
attention  than  this ; confequently  the  beft  affiftance  ought  always  to  be  obtained  as 
foon  as  poffible.  In  women  of  plethca-ic  conftitutions,  bleeding  will  generally  be 
proper  at  the  beginning ; it  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  not  to 
be  repeated  iinlefs  where  the  figns  of  inffammation  rife  high  ; in  which  cafe  it 
will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  apply  a blifter  to  the  region  of  the-  wmmb.  During  the 
rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means  flrould  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence,  and  fliortcn 
its  duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 
and,  if  low,  may  take  now  and  then  a cup  of  white-wine  whey ; warm  applications 
to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bottles,  or  bladders,  filled  with  warm  water, 
and  fuch-like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage.  Emollient  clyfiers  of  milk  and 
water,  or  of  chicken-broth,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered  through  thecourfe  of 
the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove  beneficial  by  promoting  a difeharge  from  the  inteftines, 
and  alfo  by  afling  as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the  womb  and  parts  adjacent. 
Great  care,  however,  is  requifite  in  giving  them,  on  account  of  the  tendernefs 
of  the  parts  in  tlie  pelvis  at  this  time.  The  medicine  always  found  to  fucceed 
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beft  in  this  difeafe  is  the  Lunar  Tincture.  This,  if  frequently  repeated,  will  often 
put  a ftop  to  the  vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  violence  of  the  fever. 
If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient  be  reftlefs,  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome 
fyrup  of  poppies,  may  occafionally  be  added.  To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman 
in  child-bed  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy ; her  food  fhould  be  light  and  fimple, 
and  her  bed-chamber  cool,  and  properly  ventilated.  Tiiere  is  not  any  thing  more 
hurtful  to  a woman  in  this  fituation  than  being  kept  too  w'arm.  She  ought  not  to 
have  her  body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too  foon  from  bed  after  delivery ; 
catching  cold  is  alfo  to  be  avoided  ; and  a proper  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  clean- 
linefs.  To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breafts  ought  to  be  frequently  drawn  ; 
and,  if  they  are  filled  previous  to  the  onfet  of  a fever,  they  fhould,  upon  its  firft 
appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  becoming  acrid,  and  being  ab- 
forbed  in  this  ftate. 

DISEASES  OF  INFANTS. 

IT  is  proper,  immediately  after  children  are  born,  to  fearch  narrowly  wdiether 
they  have  received  any  injury,  either  in  the  w’omb  or  in  the  delivery  itfelf.  Bruifes 
in  the  head,  or  elfewhere,  occafioned  by  the  rough  treatment  of  the  midw'ife,  and 
fwellings  occafioned  by  a preffure  againft  the  internal  orifice,  may  be  cured  or  dif- 
cuffed  by  the  following  mixture : Take  camphorated  fpiritsof  wine,  and  oil  of  fweet 
almonds,  of  each  two  drams;  compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  half  a dram:  mix. 
Let  the  injured  part  be  frequently  anointed  therewith.  It  may  alfo  be  now  and 
then  fomented  with  warm  milk.  But,  if  the  fwelling  tends  to  fuppuration,  it 
ought  to  be  immediately  forwarded  w ith  mucilage  plafter,  diachylon  wdth  gum,  or 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk.  And,  after  the  difcharge  of  matter,  ufe  Arcseus's 
liniment,  warm,  and  mixed  with  a little  Peruvian  balfain,  for  the  drefllngs,  covering 
them  w'ith  a fimple  diachylon  plafter. 

The  gripes  in.  children  foraetimes  prove  fo  violent,  as  to  throw  them  into  uni- 
verfal  convulfions,  or  to  caufe  what  is  called  a convulfion  of  the  bow^els.  When 
the  diet  is.  fufpedted  to  caufe  this  diforder,  it  is  ufual  to  boil  carra way- feeds  and 
laurel-leaves  along  with  the  panada,  or  to  mix  w'ith  it  a little  wine  or  brandy. 
If  the  meconium  has  not  been  duly  purged  away,  five  grains  of  rhubarb  fiiould 
be  given  twice  a-w  eek,  till  the  bow'els  are  evacuated ; or  a little  oil  of  fweet  al- 
monds, and  fyrup  of  violets,  w here  the  infant  is  weak.  When  the  taking-in  too 
much  milk  is  fufpected  to  be  the  caufe,  let  it  be  debarred  the  bread  a fiiort  time, 
in  the  mean  while  exhibiting  the  following  mixture:  Take  fyrup  of  peach- blofibms 
and  rhubarb,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; of  anifefeed,  two  drops  : mix.  Let  a fmall 
fpoonful  of  this  be  given  occafionally,  while  the  lymptoms  lad.  W'^hen  the  cuid- 
ling  of  the  milk  caufes  the  gripes,  proceed  as  foilow's : lake 'rhubarb  powdeied 

fine,  and  magnefia  alba,  of  each  ten  grains ; oil  of  anilefeed,  one  drop : mix. 

Give 
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G ive  half  this  for  a purge,  in  a fpoonful  of  the  mother's  milk,  and  repeat  the 
dofe  two  or  three  times  if  there  be  occafion.  When  worms  are  the  caufe  of  the 
gripes,  the  readieft  way  to  remove  them  is  by  giving  Ethiop’s  mineral  and  rhubarb 
mixed  in  equal  quantities,  about  five  grains  at  a time,  twice  a-day.  If  wind  be 
the  caufe,  the  belly  of  the  child  may  be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  two  parts  of 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  one  part  French  brandy  ; wrapping  the  part  up  warm 
afterw'ards  with  a flannel. 

The  fymptbms  of  cutting  teeth  generally  begin  about  the  fifth  or  fixth  month, 
at  which  time  fome  of  the  fore-teeth  rife,  and  occafion  great  pain,  or  even  con- 
vulfions.  Children  have  then  comrhonly  an  itching,  beat,  pain,  and  fwclling,  in 
the  gums ; their  fpittle  rifes  much,  they  are  reftlefs  and  feverifh,  fometimes  loofe 
and  fometimes  coftive.  A few  days  before  any  tooth  is  cut,  the  gum  immediately 
above  it  appears  thin  and  whitifli,  its  fides  being  fwelled  and  inflamed.  Children 
of  grofs  habit,  and  who  breed  their  teeth  with  coftivenefs,  are  generally  in  moft 
danger.  The  following  mixture,  given  occafionally,  will  mitigate  the  pain  du- 
ring the  cutting  of  teeth:  Take  black  cherry-water,  two  ounces;  compound 
piony-water,  twm  drams  ; confefilion  of  kermes,  two  fcruples  ; Sydenham’s  liquid 
laudanum,  fifteen  drops  : mix.  Let  one  fpoonful  be  given  at  a time,  when  the 
child  is  very  reftlefs. 

Thofe  little  ulcerous  eruptions  in  the  mouth  called  the  thrujh,  which  fometimes 
appear  fearly,  and  fometimes  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  year,  are  accounted  dan- 
gerous when  joined  with  a fever,  and  are  always  troubleforae.  The  child  here 
fhould  be  kept  moderately  cool,  as  in  a common  fever,  and  a fmall  blifter  may  be 
applied  to  the  neck,  if  the  diforder  be  great.  In  the  mean  time  ufe  the  following 
julep:  Take  black  cherry- water,  four  ounces;  treacle-water,  one  ounce  ; lemon- 
juice,  fix  drams  : fpirit  of  fweet  nitre  and  fpiritus  volatile  oleofum,  of  each  fifteen 
drops ; mix  them  together,  and  give  a fpoonful  or  two  every  third  or  fourth  hour  • 
and  let  the  ulcers  in  the  mouth  be  cleanfed  with  the  following  gargle : d'ake  bar- 
ley  decofition,  three  ounces ; beft  vinegar,  one  ounce ; fyrup  of  mulberries,  fix 
drams : mix.  This  fliould  be  ufed  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  with  a foft  linen  rag, 
or  the  nurfe’s  finger. 

Coughing,  crying,  violent  motion,  and  fwathing,  are  apt  to  caufe  ruptures  in 
the  tender  bodies  of  infants.  While  the  rupture  is  frefh,  it  may  be  remedied  by 
the  conftant  wearing  of  a trufs,  made  for  that  purpole.  Aftringent  fomentations, 
made  of  pomegranate- peels,  balauftines,  and  red-rofe  flowers,  boiled  in  lime- 
water,  and  mixed  with  red  wine,  may  be  ufed  after  the  inteftines  are  replaced, 
which  fliould  be  immediately  done.  Small  ruptures  in  the  groin  and  privities,  hap- 
pening frequently  in  children,  are  ufually  cured  with  fmall  difficulty,  by  only  plal- 
ters  and  bandages ; but,  when  they  continue  obftinate,  the  child  fliould  be  kept 
in  the  cradle  as  quiet  as  poflible.  See  p.  195r 
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When  the  futures  or  joining  fearns  of  the  head  continue  too  long  open,  it  is 
thought  a bad  fign.  In  this  cafe  it  is  ufual  to  rub  the  head  often  with  a little 
warm  rum  or  brandy,  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and  palm-oil,  a red  cloth 
being  conftantly  worn  over  the  part.  But,  w3ien  this  diforder  proceeds  frem  a 
collection  of  water  in  the  head,  it  muft  be  cured  by  iffues  in  the  neck,  perpetual 
blifters,  and  purgatives.  A purgative  diet-drink  may  be  made  of  rhubarb  and 
fvveet-fennel  feeds,  to  be  drunk  daily.  When  there  is  a diforder  diredtly  oppo- 
fite  to  this,  called  head-mould  fwt,  which  fignifies  a too-clofe  locking  of  the  fu- 
tures, it  is  ufually  left  to  nature,  as  admitting  of  no  help  from  medicine. 

children,  when  they  are  fuperficial,  contain  a thin  yellow 
matter,  and  leave  the  Ikin  beneath  red  when  the  fcabs  fall  of,  are  rather  falutary 
than  hurtful.  It  is  cuftomary,  however,  to  purge-  with  a few  grains  of  rhubarb, 
and  anoint  the  puftules  with  cream,  or  oil  of  almonds,  or  extradl  of  Saturn,  com- 
monly called  goulard.  ' A little  bafilicon,  likewdfe,  fp read  thin  upon  lint,  has  been 
found  Lifcful.;  and  the  body  fliould  be  kept  open.  But,  when  thefe  cafes  grow' 
inveterate  and  ftubborn,  there  can  be  no  fafer  method  than  a courfe  of  Eihiop's 
mineral  and  rhubarb. 

The  rickets  is  a diforder  of  the  bones  in  children,  - cauling  a bunching-out  or 
crookednefs  thereof.  It  may  be  occalioned  by  fwathing  a child  too  tight  in  forae 
places,  and  too  loofe  in  others ; by  placing  it  iiT  an  inconvenient,  or  too  often 
in  the  fame,  pofture ; fuffering  it  to  be  long  wet,  not  giving  it  proper  motion, 
or  ufing  it  to  one  arm  only.  It  may  alfo  be  owing  to  the  parents,  or  fome  de- 
fect in  the  digeftive  faculty,  or  a vifeidity  of  the  blood.  But  the  moft  evident 
caufe  of  the  rickets,  is  the  violence  done  to  the  body  by  prelTure  of  fwathing, 
while  the  bones  are  but  in  a cartilaginous  ftate.  Add  to  this,  external  injury  by 
falls,  blows,  diflocations,  or  fractures,  w-hich  fometimes  bring  on  an  afdima,  con- 
fumption,  or  crookednefs  of  the  back.  Upon  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difeafe, 
which  ufually  happens  between  the  eighth  month  and  the  fifth  year,  the  part  it 
aflfedts  grow'S  tiaccid  and  w'eak ; the  child  becomes  pale,  fickly,  flothful,  and  lofes 
the  ufe  of  its  feet,  though  it  had  it  before ; the  head  grows  too  large  for  the 
trunk,  and  cannot  be  managed  by  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  ; knotty  excref- 
cences  appear  in  the  wrifts,  ankles,  and  tops  of  the  ribs ; the  bones  of  the  legs 
and  thighs  become  crooked,  which  makes  the  motion  difagreeable ; and 
fometimes  the  arms  alfo  are  diftorted,  and  appear  knotty.  If  thefe 
fymptoms  continue  long,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  and  hyfteric 
fever,  come  on ; the  belly  fwells,  the  pulfe  grows  weak,  and  the  child’s 
life  is  in  danger.  The  rickets  is  moft  commonly  cured  when  taken  in  time, 
and  while  the  child  is  very  young.  But,  if  it  continues  long,  the  patient  gene- 
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iMjly  becomes  a dwarf,  and  is  fickly  or  phtliifical  during  life,  efpecially  if  the 
back  be  any  way  affecled.  A rickety  child  flionld  be  ufed  to  motion,  and  kept 
as  much  as  poflible  in  a pofture  oppofite  to  that  which  his  bones  arc  inclined  to. 
It  is  allb  ferviceable,  before  the  diftemper  is  confirmed,  to  plunge  the  child  t\vo 
or  three  times  every  morning  in  a tub  of  cold  water,  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June  el’pecially.  After  being  taken  out  the  laft  time,  it  is  to  be  well  dried,  and 
put  immediately  into  a bed  or  cradle,  there  to  fweat  freely  for  an  hour  or  more, 
as  the  ftrength  will  bear ; and,  when  it  grows  cool  again,  it  may  be  taken  up  and 
Uiifted.  Tire  back-bone  alfo,  and  joints,  may  every  night  be  anointed  before  the 
fire,  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beat  into  water  with  a whillc  or  fpoon;  or  w ith  a 
liniment  of  rum  and  palm-oil.  It  is  ufual  likeuile  to  apply  a plalter  of  minium 
and  oxycroceum  along  his  back,  and  to  rub  him  all  over  before  the  fire,  but  moft- 
ly  the  parts  aftected,  with  a dry  linen  cloth.  But  perhaps  nothing  can  exceed  the 
following  liniment  and  plafter ; the  former  for  anointing  the  joints,  and  principal 
parts  affe6led,  with  a warm  hand,  once  or  twice  a-day ; and  the  latter  for  applying 
fo  the  back,  or  any  particular  part,  being  fpread  upon  leather.  Take  nerve-oint- 
ment, with  oils  of  palm  and  bays,  of  each  otie  ounce  ; balfam  of  peru,  and  oil 
of  nutmeg  by  expreffion,  of  each  two  drams  ; oil  of  cloves  and  chemical  oil  of 
amber,  of  each  ten  drops  ; . compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  one  ounce  ; fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,  two  drams ; mix  for  a liniment.  Take  plafter  of  cummin, 
brown  minium,  and  herniam  and  oxycroceum,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; balfam 
of  peru,  one  dram ; . powder  of  red-rofe  flowers,  and  armcnian  bole,  of  each 
lialf  an  ounce ; oils  of  amber  and  camphor,  of  each  one  dram  ; oil  of  parfley, 
enough  to  make  a confiftence  for  a plafter.  When  the  diftemper  feems  fixed  and 
obftinate,  ifllies  may  be  cut  in  the  arras  and  neck,  efpecially  if  the  head  be  large, 
and  the  child  of  a grofs  habit. 

Of  barrenness  in  WOMEN,  and  INSUFFICIENCY  in  MEN. 

BARRENNESS  is  fuch  a ftate  of  a woman’s  body  as  indifpofes  it,  upon  tlie 
ufe  of  the  natural  means,  to  conceive  and  propagate  her  fpecies.  This  diftem- 
per proceeds  from  many  fources,  ^vhich  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  tuo  general 
heads;  Firl’t,  An  indifpofition  of  the  parts  to  receive  the  male  femen  in  the  acl 
of  copulation,  or  tliat  vital  effluvium  ftreaming  from  it  which  alone  can  impreg- 
nate the  ovaria.  Secondly,  An  inaptitude  to  retain  and  nourilh  the  vital  parti- 
cle after  it  is  injected,  fo  as  to  make  it  grow  and  expand  its  parts,  till  it  be- 
comes a proper  foetus.  The  reception  of  the  feed  is  hindered  by  many  caules ; 
as,  immature  age,  when  by  reafon  of  tlie  narrOwnefs  of  the  genital  paflages  the 
woman  cannot  admit  the  virile  member,  or  at  leaft  not  without  great  pain, 
which  makes  her  ditlike  copulation  ; and  old  age  hath  fomelimes  the  fame  effect ; 
for  in  elderly  virgins,  the  parts  are  lb  ftraitened  for  want  of  ufe,  that  they  cannot 
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without  difficulty  contribute  to  the  means  of  generation.  Women  who  are  lame 
alfo,  or  have  their  limbs  diftorted,  or  their  hips  depreffed,  cannot  abvays  lie  in 
fuch  a pofture  as  is  necefiary  for  a fit  reception  of  the  femen.  Too  much  fat 
likewil'e  ftops  the  paflage,  particularly  when  the  omentum  preffes  upon  the 
orifice  of  the  womb,  and  renders  the  copulation  incommodious.  And,  when  a 
woman  is  troubled  with  a cold  intemperament  of  the  womb,  flie  becomes  dull 
and  indifferent  as  to  conjugal  embraces,  in  which  flie  hardly  enjoys  any  pleafure, 
or  is  fo  flowly  moved,  that  the  inner  orifice  of  the  womb  does  not  open  feafon- 
ably  to  receive  the  man’s  feed.  Thejaaffions  of  the  mind  are  alfo  a great  hin- 
drance to  fertility,  efpecially  hatred  between  man  and  wife,  w’hereby  the  w'o- 
man,  having  an  averfion  to  enjoyment,  does  not  fupply  fpirits  fufficient  to  make 
the  genital  parts  turbid  at  the  time  of  coition  ; nor  can  the  womb  then  kindly 
meet  the  effluvium,  and  draw  it  into  its  cavity  in  a due  manner.  Swellings  ul- 
cers,  callofities,  obftruclions,  diftortions  of  the  genital  or  neighbouring  parts, 
may  be  fo  many  impediments  to  the  proper  reception  of  the  male  femen,  or  its 
retention  and  nutriment  after  reception.  A ftone  in  the  bladder  may  have  the" 
fame  effedt,  as  may  a too  great  moiftnefs  and  flipperinefs  of  the  womb  or  vagina, 
when  they  are  filled  with  excrementitious  humours,  and  rendered  too  lax.  Con- 
ception is  alfo  hindered  by  a hedtic,  hydropic,  or  feverifh,  fickly,  habit;  by  a 
deficiency  or  obftrudlion  of  the  monthly  courfes,  when  the  natural  brilknefs  of 
the  blood  is  wanting  ; by  an  immoderate  flux  of  the  courfes,  which  impoverifiies 
the  fluids  ; by  the  whites,  wdiich,  continuing  too  long,  relax  the  glands  of  the 
womb,  and  drown,  as  it  were,  the  prolific  particles  ; and  too  often  by  Jtcret 
ve?iery,  which  utterly  deftroys  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  parts.  This  may  par- 
ticularly happen  on  the  fide  of  the  man,  fince  it  induces  a feminal  weaknefs,  and 
a want  of  a proper  eredtion.  A virulent  gonorrhoea  or  ill-cured  venereal  cafe,  faft 
living,  a worn-out  conftitution,  and  want  of  animal  fpirits  or  fufficient  feed,  as;e 
fo  many  obftacles  to  procreation.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  may  be  no  defedl 
difcoverable  on  either  fide,  and  yet  the  parties  remain  without  iflue,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  moft  earneft  endeavours  to  the  contrary.  When  a fvvelling  adtu- 
ally  appears  in  the  uterine  veflels,  when  the  menfes  are  irregular,  or  the  whites 
have  continued  long,  if,  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  the  woman  does  not  con- 
ceive under  thefe  circumftances,  her  own  reafon  will  didtate  to  her,  that  fhe 
jnuft  have  immediate  recourfe  to  the  remedies  prefcribed  for  thole  particular 
complaints.  When  fhe  is  very  fat  and  bulky,  and  has  caufe  to  think  her  concep- 
tion is  thereby  hindered,  her  only  way  is  to  corredl  that  vicious  habit  by  a thin  fpare 
diet,  and  proper  evacuation.  If  the  lips  of  the  privities,  or  the  entrance  of  the  va- 
gina, are  clofed,  it  is  manifeft  to  the  fight : but,  when  the  orifice  of  the  wombisfhut 
up,  it  is  difficult  to  be  known,  while  the  patient  is  very  young,  and  till  her  courfes 
come  down  : but,  when  the  patient  is  once  certain  that  it  happens  by  any  of 
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fhefe  caufes,  it  may  not  be  rafli  to  fay,  that  conception  is  impracticable  till  they 
are  removed. 

When  there  is  a total  want  of  erection,  or  of  feininal  matter,  on  the  fide  of 
the  male,  generation  is  not  only  inipofiible,  but  the  cure  very  precarious  and  dif- 
ficult. Preparatory  to  the  cure  of  infertility  in  either  fcx,  it  is  proper  to  ufe 
evacuations,  unlefs  any  particular  fyniptom  Ihow  them  to  be  dangerous.  Bleed- 
ing, lenient  purgatives,  fuch  as  the  folutive  ele6luary,  and  a gentle  vomit  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, efpecially  if  the  perfon  be  plethoric  or  cacochymic,  cannot  but  be  of 
great  fervice ; becaufe  moft  of  the  medicines  to  be  prefcribed,  in  this  cafe,  being 
aromatic,  or  highly  nouriflung,  may  othenvife  bring  on  inflammatory  dil- 
orders,  as  the  pleurify,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  like.  Due  evacua-> 
tions  having  been  complied  with,  proceed  with  the  following  ftrengthening 
electuary  : Take  roots  of  fatyrion,  and  eringo  candied,  of  each  one  ounce  ; pow- 
ders of  cinnamon,  fweet  fennel  feeds,  and  preferved  ginger,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; mace,  roots  of  contrayerva  and  Spanllli  angelica,  of  each  one  dram  ; 
troches  of  vipers,  one  ounce ; juice  of  kermes,  fix  drams ; tincture  of  cantha- 
rides,  half  a dram ; fyrup  of  cloves,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  an  eledluary. 
Let  the  quantity  of  a large  nutmeg  be  taken  every  morning  early,  at  about  five 
o’clock  every  afternoon,  and  at  night  going  to  bed  ; and  let  this  courfe  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  cafe  requires.  Three  fpoonfuls  of  the  following  wine  fhould 
be  drunk  after  each  dofe,  to  the  efficacy  of  which  it  Avill  make  a confiderable 
addition  : Canary  wine,  two  quarts  ; cloves,  'nutmegs,  long  pepper,  fmaller  car- 
damum  feeds,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  cochineal,  of  each  one  dram  and  a 
half;  fyrup  of  citron-peels,  four  ounces  : infufe  the  aromatics,  and  mix  in  the 
fyrup.  If  thefe,  upon  tria^  fliould  not  be  found  efieClual,  the  following, 
which  is  more  ftimulating  and  powerful,  fliould  be  taken,  viz.  Conferve  of 
orange-peels,  one  ounce  ; Venice  treacle,  and  confedlion  of  kermes,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  : fpecies  of  diambrse,  winter’s  bark,  pow  der  of  faftron,  fmaller  cardamum 
feeds,  carraways,  powdered  nutmegs,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  cloves,  of  each 
one  dram  ; viper’s  flefli,  an  ounce ; balfamic  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. Let  this  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantities,  and  at  the  fame  intervals,  as  the 
other,  drinking  after  it  four  fpoonfuls  of  the  following  infufion  ; Cinnamon  pow-, 
dered,  one  ounce ; fweet  fennel  feeds  bruifed,  and  lavender-flowers,  of  each  half 
an  ounce ; Spaniffi  angelica-root,  ginger,  contrayerva,  mace,  and  cochineal,  of 
each  one  dram  and  a half ; canary  wine  two  quarts : infufe  according  to  art 
for  two  or  three  da}^s,  and  to  the  ftrained  infufion  add  fyrups  of  faffron  and 
cloves,  of  each  two  ounces.  At  twelve  o’clock  each  day,  take  a table  I’poonful 
of  the  Solar  Tincture  in  a wine-glafs  of  cold  fpring  ivater;  this  Tincture  is  a 
moft  excellent  difcovery  for  the  purpofe  of  curing  fterility.  It  re6tifies  and 
warms  the  blood  and  juices,  increafes  the  fpirits,  invigorates  and  revives  the 

whole 
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whole  huniaa  machine,  and  not  only  raifes  the  appetite  to  venereal  embraces,- 
but  removes  the  ufual  obftruclions  of  fertility  ; prepares  the  femen  for  performing 
its  office,  and  the  ova  for  impregnation.  In  old  age  it  warms,  comforts,  and  ex- 
cites the  generative  parts  to  admiration,  and  feldom  fails  of  performing  a cure 
in  forty  or  lifty  days,  if  duly  followed,  and  the  barrennefs  or  imbecility  be  not 
abfolutely. incurable  by  medicine  ; particularly  if  affifted  with  a nouriihing  diet, 
of  xvhich  plenty  of  good  potatoes  and  rich  milk  ought  to  make  a confiderable 
part.  When  there  is  a fufficient  erection,  and  only  the  feed  is  wanting,  all  ftimu- 
lating  and  aromatic  medicines  muft  be  entirely  omitted,  and  the  cure  attempted 
with  the  Tincture  only,  affifted  with  a nouriffiing  diet;  to  -which  the  ufe  of  ex- 
ternal liniments  muft  be  added.  Take  nerve-ointment,  two  ounces  ; oil  of  mace 
by  expreffion,  one  dram  and  a half ; balfam  of  Peru,  two  drams  ; chemical  oils 
of  lavender,  cloves,  and  rhodium,  of  each  four  drops  : mix.  Anoint  the  parts 
between-whiles  w'ith  this  liniment ; that  is  to  fay,  the  penis  and  fcrotum  if  it  be 
fora  man,  and  the  pudendum  if  for  a woman;  and  it  will  not  fail  of  adminifter- 
ing  comfort  and  ftrength.  If  any  thing  yet  more  ftiraulating  be  defired,  a 
dram  and  a half,  or  two  drams,  of  tinHure  of  cantharides,  may  be  added  to 
either  preparation.  But  I would  not  advife  any  debilitated  perfon  to  be  too 
bufy  with  high  provocatives,  becaufe  they  may  incite  to  the  ufe  of  venery  before 
nature  is  prepared  for  it,  and  fo  exhauft  the  animal  fpirits  more  by  one  fingle 
adt  of  coition  than  it  would  be  by  twenty  in  the  common  w^ay.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, for  moft  perfons,  to  keep  to  the  liniments  and  Tincture  only,  that  their 
ftrength  and  ability  may  be  ahvays  equal  to  their  inclination.  To  recover  the 
tone  and  vigour  of  the  internal  parts  in  women,  ufe  the  following : Take  cloves, 
nutmegs,  ginger,  Spaniffi  angelica,  of  each  one  dram ; aloes  w'ood,  mace,  car- 
damum-feeds,  of  each  one  fcruple  ; mint-leaves,  one  handful ; cantharides,  two 
drams ; infufe  them  in  a pint  of  wffiite  wine,  and  boil  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is 
reduced  to  twelve  ounces  ; then  ftrain  it,  and  injedl  two  ounces  wmrm  into  the 
uterus  every  night  going  to  bed,  taking  at  the  fame  time  forty  drops  of  the  Lunar 
Tinfiture  in  a w ine-glals  of  cold  water.  When  the  'parts  abound  with  moifture, 
reftringent  or  aromatic  fumigations  may  be  ufed  to  advantage,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  whites,  and  of  the  falling  down  of  the  womb  and  fundament.  The  ingredi- 
ents proper  in  the  prefent  cafe,  are  ftorax,  cloves,  nutmegs,  caftor,  ginger,  Spaniffi 
angelica  root,  and  galingals  ; equal  quantities  of  thefe  may  be  taken  powdered, 
and  mixed  together,  and  about  an  ounce  of  the  mixture  is  fufficient  to  burn  at 
a time,  according  to  the  directions  in  the  place  above  referred  to.  Where  other 
things  have  failed,  the  cold  bath  hath  been  of  fervice  to  both  fexes,  efpecially  in 
fome  phlegmatic  conftitutions  ; a journey  to  Bath  alfo,  or  Tunbridge,  and  drink- 
ing the  w aters  for  fome  time,  has  been  attended  with  good  fuccefs.  See  farther 
upon  this  fubjedt  in  my  Key  to  Ph^fic,  p.  189 — 194;  and,  for  fome  curious  and  in- 
terefung  cafes,  fee  p.  330  of  the  fame  work. 

Having 
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Having  before  cautioned  againft  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  venery,  efpecuilly  for 
thofe  who  feera  to  be  infertile  through  weaknefs,  it  will'  he  jiroper  juft  to  liint  the 
nioft  aufpicious  feafons  for  performing  the  conjugal  aCl  to  good  purpofe.  It  has 
been  found,  that,  though  a woman,  may  conceive  at  any  time  during  the  three 
weeks  that  her  courfes  are  entirely  off,  yet  flie  is  more  apt  to  do  fo  immediately 
after  their  ceafmg  than  at  any  other  time  between  the  periods  of  their  return. 
This  hint  may  be  made  ufe  of  by  weakly  people,  where  the  man  and  the  woman 
are  equally  prudent  and  temperate.  I fliall  add  a few  words,  direfted  peculiarly 
t6  the  men,  who  find  themfelves  incapable  to  propagate  their  fpecies,  though  they 
have  not  any  natural  defc6l  in  the  inftruments  of  generation;  for  as  to  ablblute  im- 
potency  and  incapacity  of  copulation,  as  it  rauft  be  manifeft  to  the  fight,  either  from 
the  want  of  erection,  or  due  proportion  of  the  penis,  or  a deficiency  of  the  tcfticlcs, 
fp  it  is  what  no  man  will  pretend  to  cure;  pn  which  account  our  laws  have  given 
the  wife  a remedy,  where  there  can  be  none  for  the  liulband,  by  allowing  her  to 
fue  out  a divorce,  and  marry  another  man.  A fimple  gleet,  brought  on  by  felf- 
pollution,  is  one  of  the  greateft  caufes  of  infulBciency.  It  greatly  debilitates  the 
whole  man,  is  attended  with  weaknefs,  and  oftentimes  pain  in  the  back,  heavi- 
laefs  and  pain  in  the  tefticles,  and  without  help  ufually  terminates  in  that  kind  of 
confumption  which  is  called  a Uibes  dorfatis,  or  confumption  of  the  back.  It 
is  a conftant  oozing  of  a clear  feminal  matter,  which  diftinguiflies  it  from  an  im- 
pure venereal  running.  A man  that  is  troubled  with  this  fliocking  complaint, 
either  from  natural  infirmity  or  habitual  vice,  fhould  never  attempt  to  propagate 
his  fpecies  till  fuch  time  as  he  is  perfedtly  cured  ; for,  befides  that  his  endeavours 
would  be  ineffectual,  they  would  infallibly  heighten  his  infirmity.  Tlie  heft  me- 
dicines in  the  whole  body  of  phyfic  for  this  dangerous  difiemper,  are  thofe  jufl 
before  mentioned ; and  the  fame  diredlions  fliould  be  exadtly  followed  by  thofe 
men  whofe  feed  is  rendered  too  thin  and  watery,  though  without  any  fuch  re- 
laxation of  the  feminal  veflels  as  occafions  a fimple  gleet;  and  alfo  by  thofe  men 
who  through  weaknefs  of  the  parts  are  apt  to  emit  their  feed  as  loon  as  they 
entertain  any  amorous  thoughts,  by  which  means  they  are  not  only  hindered 
from  copulation,  but  even  from  fruition  itfelf.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  as  well  as  in 
a fimple  gleet,  abltinence  from  conjugal  embraces,  and  the  ufe  of  the  foremen- 
tioned  balfamic  medicines,  with  invigorating  food,  fuch  as  jellies,  broths,  oyf- 
ters,  and  all  agglutinating  meats,  are  the  molt  effcclual  means  of  obtaining 
a cure. 

There  is  a certain  occult  and  fccret  fpecies  of  barrennefs,  that  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  any  of  the  caufes  before  affjgned,  or  indeed  to  any  vilible  caufe  at  all. 
This  happens  when  no  manner  of  deleft  is  difcoverable,  on  the  fide  either  of  the 
male  or  female,  and  yet  thev  ftiall,  againft  their  inclinations,  remain  withouc, 
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iffae.  Many  odd  conjeClures  have  been  ftarted  on  this  account,  concerning  the 
poffible  caufes  of  fterility,  when  neither  perfon  appears  to  be  in  fault.  Some 
fuperftitious  people  have  imputed  it  to  I’orcery,  and  recourfc  has  been  had  to  in- 
cantations, amulets,  charms,  and  magic  rites,  in  order  to  the  cure.  But  people 
of  underftanding  give  no  heed  to  fuch  fables,  being  fatished,  that,  when  both 
parties  are  of  fuitable  years,  brifa,  and  not  labouring  under  any  apparent  weak- 
nefs  or  indifpofition,  if  fertility  do  not  follow  their  nuptial  interconrfe,  there 
muft  be  fome  real  and  mechanical  reafon  for  it,  though  not  apparent  to  the 
fenfes.  When  there  appears  no  deficiency  or  defect  in  either  the  man  or  woman, 
and  none  of  the  before-mentioned  caufes  of  barrennefs  exift,  we  muft  then  recur 
to  the  real  phyfical  caufe,  which  is  confidered  and  underftood  by  very  few.  It 
is  what  is  called  the  temperament,  confiitiition,  or  complexion : if  the  man  be  of  a 
hot  temiierament,  the  woman  ihould  be  of  a cold  one  ; if  he  be  of  the  dry  tem- 
perament, the  fliould  be  of  the  moift:  hut,  if  both  be  of  a dry  or  both  of  a moift 
conftitution,  they  cannot  propagate,  though  neither  may  be  barren,  fingly  con- 
fidered, and,  if  joined  with  an  apt  conftitution,  might  both  become  fruitful.  It 
muft  fall  under  every  one's  obfervation,  that  both  women  and  men,  who  marry 
more  than  once,  vvill  have  children  by  one  marriage,  and  not  by  another  ; 
Avhich  will  certainly  confirm  what  is  above  aflerted.  And  again,  there  are  other 
caufes  in  nature,  much  more  abftrufe  and  occult  than  the  foregoing,  wliereby 
men  and  women  prove  barren,  though  to  all  external  appearances  their  confor- 
mation is  every  way  congenial  to  procreation.  This  caufe,  foftered  in  the  mo- 
ther’s womb,  and  having  its  root  in  the  conftruction  of  the  zodiacal  figus  and 
planetary  influence  under  which  the  embryo  is  conceived  and  nouriflied,  is  to- 
tally incurable.  So  likewife  the  variety  of  parts,  both  male  and  female,  have 
their  caufe  in  the  conftruction  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  predominate  and 
govern  their  conception  and  birth  ; for  it  is  certainly  found,  that,  if  the  Sun 
be  configurated  with  the  jMoon,  in  the  degrees  of  Mercury,  and  iMars 
and  Venus  irradiate  the  fame,  in  mafeuline  figns,  that  the  men  horn  under 
fuch  an  influence  will  exceed  in  that  which  is  natural,  having  thofe  parts 
in  excefs  w'hich  are  proper  to  men  ; but  the  women  fo  born  wall  have  a con- 
formation of  parts  preternatural  and  mixed  ; but,  if  Mars  and  Venus  be  conftitu- 
ted  after  a mafeuline  manner  in  feminine  figns,  the  men  will  be  fubject;  to  a mix- 
ture of  fex,  and  the  women  to  excels  of  parts,  and  violent  luft.  All  thefe  fpecula- 
tions,  wonderful  as  they  are,  and  a thouland  -others,  whofe  eflefts,  though  unfeen, 
are  moft  fenCbly  felt,  are  fully  explained  in  my  Illuftration  and  Difplay  of  the  Oc- 
cult Sciences;  wheie  it  is  plainly  lliown,  that,  the  more  we  enquire  into  the  pathlefs 
ways  of  nature,  the  more  readily  we  deduce  a radical  caufe  for  all  her  operations. 
S Of 
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Of  sympathy  and  ANTIPATHY. 

TO  underftand  the  properties  of  fympathy  and  antipathy,  is,  in  fact,  to  take 
into  our  comprelienfion  the  univerfal  fyftein  of  nature,  with  her  obvious  and  occult 
properties,  and  the  gradations  and  confent  of  parts  of  all  its  atoms.  This  ftudy 
becomes  all  men ; but  more  efpeciully  thofe  who  praHife  phytic,  lince  their 
effe6bs  not  unfrequently  preferve  life,  or  deftroy  it ; and,  in  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end,  of  difeafes,  the  relult  may  be  always  known.  Sympathy  and  antipa- 
thy are  found  in  all  things;  and,  if  traced,  account  for  thofe  wonderful  occurrences 
in  nature,  which  otherwife  appear  altogether  inexplicable.  All  vegetable  and 
mineral  productions  have  not  only  a wonderful  fympathetic  power  with  their  own 
fpecies,  but  fo  likewife  has  all  animated  nature  ; and  more  particularly  man.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  this  celeftial  invifible  principle  is  born  with  us,  and  emanates 
from  the  centre  of  the  intelledlual  foul,  combined  with  the  terreftrial  body  ; and, 
paffing  through  its  nerves,  forms  an  atmofphere  around  us,  whereby  lire  fenfations 
of  fympathy  and  antipathy,  of  love  and  hatred,  of  joy  and  grief,  and  all  the  pro- 
penfities  of  human  nature,  are  by  a collifion  of  rays,  which  reciprocally  cohere 
or  repel  whatever  comes  in  contaCl  with  them,  that  the  effecl  is  made  manifeft  to 
our  fenfes.  Hence  it  is,  that  favoury  high-feafoned  meats  feen  or  fmelt,  excite  the 
appetite  and  affect  the  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth  ; that  an  impudent  or  Ihame- 
ful  thing  feen  or  heard  affects  the  cheeks  with  bluflies ; and  fo,  on  the  cdlitrary,  if 
.a  thing  pleafe,  it  affedls  the  prsecordia,  and  excites  the  mufcles  of  the  face  and 
mouth  to  laughter ; if  it  grieve,  it  affefts  the  glands  of  the  eyes,  fo  as  to  occafion 
tears,  and  irritates  the  mufcles  of  the  face  into  an  alpect  of  crying ; fo  kiffing, 
though  the  delirium  or  pleafure  is  excited  by  the  lips,  yet  the  molt  fenfible  irrita- 
tion falls  upon  the  genital  parts,  which  are  rendered  turgid,  ftiff,  and  apt  for 
procreation,  as  the  fum  and  centre,  or  full  end  and  completion,  of  all  fublunary 
enjoyments.  And  hence  the  caufe  of  thofe  indefcribable  pafiions,  love,  luft,  in- 
clination, fympathetic  affeclion.  See.  for,  if  we  fee  a limb  amputated,  or  a violent 
blow  ftruck,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a fympathetic  pain  in  the"  felf- fame  member 
of  our  own  bodies  : which  is  the  reafon  why  thofe  perfons  can  never  make  good 
furgeons,  whofe  conception  and  birth  were  irradiated  by  the  ftrong  fympatlietie 
rays  of  benefic  ftars ; or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  inherit  ftrong  lympathifmg 
paffions.  So  again,  if  either  man  or  woman  look  upon  brutes  in  the  act  of  co- 
pulation, it  fyrapathetically  affects  the  fame  organs  in  therafelves,  and  excites  to 
lafeivioul’nefs  and  luft. 

Some  perfons,  we  find,  are  fo  delicately  organized,  as  to  become  violently 
enamoured  with  an  object  at  firft  fight,  without  ever  having  exchanged  a lingle 
w’ord  ; and  it  often  happens  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  detUh,  or  the  imme- 
diate 
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diate  enjoyment  of  the  beloved  perfon  ! This  is  produced  by  a fympathv  of' 
fouls,  united  by  a combination  of  felf-refle6tetl  rays,  which  reciprocally  cohere 
from  the  male  to  the  female,  and  from  the  female  to  the  male,  by  the  action  of 
the  intellectual  foul  on  the  folids  and  fluids  of  the  body;  and  as  this  combina- 
tion or  collifon  of  rays  is  formed  according  to  the  difterent  principles  from* 
whence  it  aas,  and  the  organs  of  fenfe  on  which  it  ftrikes,  fo  it  excites  a fweet 
vibratory  delirium  in  the  brain,  which  coiiftitutes  that  ardent  afthaion  and 
longing  defire  for  the  perfon,  whole  genial  effluvium  had  thus  drawn  forth  or 
excited  the  paffion  of  love.  And  it  is  by  this  alone  we  can  account  for  thofe 
perfeaions  of  beauty  and  merit  difcoverable  by  one  man’s  fenfes,  to  which 
another  will  continue  for  ever  infenfible  and  blind. 

It  is  from  a flmilar  caufe  that  we  define  the  longing  of  a pregnant  woman, 
and  its  effbas  upon  the  foetus  ; for  as  like  produces  its  like,  and  the  child  takes 
its  frame  from  the  external  members  of  its  parents  in  the  aa  of  coition,  lb  there 
is  a fympathy  and  concordancy  betwixt  the  child's  members  and  thofe  of  its 
mother  ; therefore,  whatever  member  the  mother  touches  at  the  time  her  foul  is 
drawn  forth  in  longing  after  fonie  elementary  fubftance,  the  fame  member  of 
the  child  receives  the  impreflion,  and  an  external  mark  is  produced,  according  to 
tlie  nature  and  quality  of  the  thing  longed  for.  But  this  impreflion  can  only  take 
place  before  the  embryo  has  quickened  ; for,  till  then,  the  child  is  paffive,  and  the 
generative  efl'ence  of  the  mother  aaive,  whence  follows  a confent  of  parts  ; but, 
when  the  light  of  life  is  kindled  in  the  foetus,  it  lives  in  its  own  fpirit,  and  is  no 
longer  fubjebl  to  this  afte9:ion,  nor  fo  liable  to  abortion. 

We  might  here  adduce  ten  thoufand  curious  inftances  of  the  effedts  of  fynt** 
pathy  and  antipathy,  as  well  from  natural  hiftory  as  from  the  Occult  Sciences ; 
but,  as  this  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  and  too  much  enlarge  the  prefent 
publication,  I lliall  referve  a very  full  difcuflion  of  this  fubjebt  for  a work  I fliort- 
ly  intend  to  publifli,*  intituled,  A Key  to  Phyfic,  and  the  Occult  Sciences;” 
in  which  I Avail  lay  down  fuch  rules  as  to  prevent  a poffibility  of  raiftaking  the 
patient’s  cafe,  or  of  failing  of  a cure,  if  the  lamp  of  life  be  not  too  far  exhaufted  ; 
and  Avail  alfo  more  particularly  elucidate  the  aftrologic  fcience,  in  order  to  throw 
new  lights  on  fome  interefting  parts  of  my  former  publications ; and  alio  to 
illufti’ate  the  fcience  of  Animal  Magnetifin,  which  is  wholly  founded  on  the 
jirinciplcs  of  fympathy  and  antipathy. 

« This  work  is  now  publiflied  in  thirty  Numbers,  printed  umformly  with  the  prefent,  and 
ittteiided  to  bind  with  it.  See  p.  ‘276  & foq. 
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CULPEPER’S  DISPENSATORY,  for  FAMILY  USE; 

CONTAINING 

A choice  SELECTION  of  inv’aluable  PRESCRIPTIONS  for  almost  all  DISEASES 

incident  to  the  HUiMAN  BODY. 


AROMATIC  OR  SPICE  WATER. 

J^AKE  of  white  canella,  half  a pound ; frejh  outward  peel 
of  lemons,  four  ounces  ; lejfer  cardamum  feeds,  two  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  two  gallons.  Let  them  Jleep  together  for  four 
days ; and  then  dijlil  off  two  gallons. 

This  is  a warm  farviceable  cordial  j for  it  gratefully 
invigorates  the  animal  fpirits,  (limulates  the  nerves,  and 
thus  dilTolves  cold  vifcid  humours,  and  expels  flatu- 
lencies. It  is  an  excellent  ftomachic,  helps  digeftion, 
and  flops  vomiting;  and  as  a carminative  is  ufedin  the 
rougher  cathartics.  Half  a wine-glafs  of  it  is  a dofe  in 
windy  and  painful  complaints  of  the  flomach  and 
bowels,  and  to  be  repeated  occafionally. 

PLAGUE  and  fever  WATER. 

Take  roots  of  majler-wort,  a pound  and  a half ; angelica 
feeds,  half  a pound ; elder-flowers,  leaves  of fcordium,  of  each 
four  ounces ; French  brandy,  three  gallons.  Steep  them  toge- 
ther for  the  fpace  of  four  days ; and  then  draw  off,  by  dlftil- 
lation,  two  gallons  and  a half. 

The  ingredients  are  well  chofen  for  the  purpofes  in- 
tended ; it  being  defigned  as  a high  cordial  in  very  low 
and  languid  cafes,  and  to  raife  the  fpirits  in  the  plague 
and  malignant  fevers  with  depreflions.  If  a fifth  part  of 
diftilled  vinegar  be  added,  it  is  then  termed  aqua  epide- 
miaacida,  which  is  a very  powerful  fudorific,  and  refifter 
of  putrefa£Hon  in  all  peflilential  and  other  putrid  fevers. 

EYE-WATER. 

Take  white  vitriol,  half  a pound ; water,  four  pints. 
Boil  them  until  the  vitriol  is  dijfolved,  and  then  filter  the 
liquor  for  ufe. 

This  is  calculated  to  cool  and  repel  thofe  fliarp  rheums 
and  inflammations  which  fometiraes  fall  upon  the  eyes, 
where  the  veffels,  being  weak  and  thin,  are  often  unable 
to  refift  duly  the  impulfe  of  the  blood,  unlefs  they  are 
conflringed  and  ftrengthened  by  fome  fuch  collyrium. 
It  is  like  wife  good  lo  clear  them  of  beginning  films  and 
fpecks.  If  it  fliould  prove  too  fliarp  for  tender  eyes, 
it  may  be  diluted  with  a little  fpring  or  rofe  water. 

ANODYNE  BALSAM. 

Take  of  faponaceous  balfam,  or  opodeldoc,  a pound  and  a 
> if  liqttid  laudanum,  half  a pound.  Mix  them  for  ufe, 
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This  is  certainly  an  extremely  penetrating  and  refol- 
vent  anodyne,  both  for  internal  and  external  ufe  } be- 
• ing  a moft  excellent  medicine  for  procuring  eafe  in  the 
extremities  of  pain,  and  in  nervous  and  nephritic  cho- 
lies.  It  cleanfes  all  the  vifeera  and  glandular  parts ; 
therefore  good  in  the  jaundice  and  fuch  diftempers  of 
the  urinary  paflages  as  proceed  from  the  obftruilion  of 
gravel  or  (limy  humours.  Inwardly  it  may  be  given 
from  20  to  40  drops;  and  outwardly,  applied  to  the 
pained  part,  does  mighty  fervice,  a rag  being  dipped  in 
it,  and  retained  thereon. 

ALEXETERIAL  BOLUS. 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  fifteen  grains-,  of  cafior, 
ten  grains ; of  camphor,  three  grains ; frup  of  fugar, 
enough  to  mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  is  a powerful  alexipharmic,  and  is  given  in  moft 
kinds  of  fevers,  efpecially  the  worft  and  more  malignant 
fort,  attended  with  convulfions  and  deliria.  It  is  hardly 
ever  omitted,  when  ihe  pulfe  and  fpirits  begin  to  flag  in 
the  progrefs  of  a putrid  fever,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  mi- 
liary fever,  &c.  It  is  good  in  nervous  and  paralytic  cafes, 
which  proceed  from  too  much  humidity  ; as  alfo  in  the 
febricula,  whether  hyfterical  or  hypochondriacal.  If 
plentifully  preferibed,  it  requires  to  be  well  diluted  with 
fmall  liquors ; and,  thus  managed,  it  feldom  fails  of  raifing 
a diaphortefis,  and  bringing  the  diftemper  to  a crifis. 

DIAPHORETIC  BOLUS. 

Take  of  compound  powder  of  contrayerva,  and  of  crude 
fait  of  ammoniac,  each  one  fcruplc ; fyrup  of  fugar,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  a bolus,  ■’ 

This  penetrates  into  the  moft  intimate  parts,  and  is 
a noble  aperient,  fudorific,  antifeptic,  and  diuretic. 
Hence  it  becomes  proper  in  cafes  where  perfpiration 
is  to  be  augmented  ; and  in  fevers,  in  which  the  diforder 
is  to  be  eliminated  by  the  cuticular  difeharges.  It  is 
preferibed,  with  a draught  of  the  plague-water,  to  re- 
move  cacheilic  and  anafarcous  fwellings. 

BOLUS  OF  JALAP  with  MERCURY. 

Take  of  choice  jalap,  one  fcruple ; calomel,  from  five  to 
ten  grains ; fyrup  of  fugar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Mix  them 
together  into  a bolus. 
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This  is  a proper  bolus  in  mcll  cafes  where  a brifk 
purgative,  preceded  by  a clyfter,  is  neceffary,  either  to 
make  a revulfion  after  bleeding  in  inflammatory  fwell- 
ings  and  obflruitions  of  the  parts  contained  in  the  head, 
neck,  or  thorax  j or  to  make  an  evacuation  of  the  in- 
teltines  and  adjacent  vifcera  of  the  abdomen.  Thus 
may  a bilious  fever  be  carried  off,  when  it  has  lingered, 
and  there  is  little  probability  of  its  ending  critically  by 
any  other  way;  as  a diaphoretic  and  hydrogogue,  it  is 
of  ule  in  dropfies,  defluxions  of  the  head,  eyes,  and 
earsj  as  alfo  in  humoral  coughs,  and  many  obftinate 
chronical  diftempers.  It  deftroys  M'orms,  cures  a vio- 
lent gonorrhoea  and  fiuor  albus.  It  is  alfo  good  to 
cleanfe  the  bowels  from  their  redundant  vifcid  mucus, 
that  often  clogs  or  fliuts  up  the  chylopoietic  fyftem,  fo 
as  to  hinder  the  entrance  and  proper  elFefts  of  other 
medicines.  In  intermitting  fevers  it  is  a fpecific. 

A PECTORAL  BOLUS. 

Take  of  Jpermaceti,  fifteen  grains  ; of  gvm  ammoniacum, 
ten  grains-,  of  the  volatile  fait  of  hartjhorn,  feven  grains. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  Is  an  excellent  balfamic  in  many  diftempers  of 
the  breaftj  and  gently  deterges  and  heals.  In  coughs, 
pleurifies,  and  inward  impofthumations,  where  the 
mucus  of  the  bowels  has  been  abraded  by  acrimon}'^,  and 
choler;  as  alfo  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries,  this  is  a 
very  good  healer.  In  ulcerations  of  the  kidneys  and 
bloody  urine,  it  is  likewife  a very  fuitable  medicine ; 
and,  by  foftening  and  relaxing  the  fibres,  it  contributes 
frequently  to  the  expulfion  of  gravel.  It  may  be  taken 
once  or  twice  a-day,  with  fome  proper  emulfion, 
draught,  or  julep,  accoiding  to  the  indications. 

The  rhubarb  BOLUS  with  CALOMEL. 

Take  of  the  bejl  purgative  rhubarb,  twenty -five  grains -,  of 
calomel.  Jive  grains.  Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus,  with 
as  much  fyrup  of  fugar  as  will fujjice. 

This  is  an  admirable  medicine  in  moft  cafes  where 
purging  is  necefiary,  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paflages  of  any 
thing  that  hinders  the  fuccefsful  operation  of  other  al- 
terative medicines.  See  the  virtues  of  the  Jalap  Bolus, 
which  this  nearly  anfwers,  but  is  more  aftringent,  he- 
patic, ftomachic,  and  a purger  of  the  urine  and  fabu- 
lous concretions. 

EMOLLIENT  CATAPLASM. 

Take  of  the  crumb  of  bread,  eight  ounces  ; white  foap,  one 
ounce ; f refit  coiu's-milk,  a fujficient  quantity.  Boil  them  a 
little,  and fipread  for  ufe. 

This  is  anodyne,  penetrating,  and  refolvent ; there- 
fore applied  to  the  foies  of  tl)e  feet  in  fevers,  to  the 
joints  when  afflifled  with  the  gout,  and  caufes  fome- 
times  the  exudation  of  a great  quantity  of  ferous  mat- 
ter j and  to  white  fwellings. 


SPENSATORY, 

SUPPURATING  CATAPLASM. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  foregoing  cataplafm,  of  raif 
onions  bruifed,  one  ounce  and  a half ; bafilicen  oirdment,  one 
ounce. 

This  is  good  to  draw  and  fuppurate  all  kinds  of  tu- 
mours; and  to  ripen,  break,  and  cleanfe,  impofthuma- 
tions. 

APERIENT  ALE. 

Take  of  old  mujlard-feed,  ten  ounces  ; long  birthwort-root, 
fix  ounces-,  tops  of  lejfier  centaury,  two  ounces-,  favin,  one 
ounce  ; new  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

This  cleanfes  the  womb,  excites  the  menftrual  dif- 
charges,  and  forwards  delivery.  It  is  ferviceable  in 
hyfterical  diforders,  and  good  to  loofen  and  difcufs  vif- 
cidities;  and,  therefore,  excellent  in  all  paralytic  cafes, 
and  the  decays  and  defluxions  attending  old  age. 

CEPHALIC  ALE. 

Take  of  wild  valerian-root,  two  ounces ; whole  mufiard~ 
feed,  fx  ounces  ■,  Virginian  fnake-root,  two  ounces -,  rofemary^ 
or  fage,  three  ounces  ; siew  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

This  is  good  againft  epilepfies,  apoplexies,  palfies, 
and  all  difeafes  of  that  kind,  and  vertigoes  from  ute- 
rine obftruttions;  it  is  alfo^f  ufe  in  almoft  all  nervous 
complaints;  efpecially  fuch  as  arife  from  too  great 
moifture  and  cold. 

STRENGTHENING  CONFECTION. 

Take  of  bole  ammoniac  prepared,  three  ounces ; tormentil 
roots,  nutmegs,  olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces ; opium,  one 
dram  and  a half ; fyrup  of  dry  rofes,  thrice  the  weight  of 
the  powders.  Mix  them  according  to  art. 

This  alexipharmic,  anodyne,  and  aftringent,  vulne- 
rary, is  recon)mended  in  immoderate  evacuations  of  the 
abdomen.  A dram  or  two  of  it,  at  a dofe,  along 
with  the  chalk  julep,  will  give  an  effedlual  check  to 
thediforder.  It  is  fuccefsfully  prefcribed  for  diarrhoeas, 
as  in  the  meafles,  fmall-pox,  or  fevers  ; as  alfo  for  re- 
laxations, hjemorrhages,  and  hurts  in  the  time  of  preg- 
nancy ; and  likewife  for  the  Jluor  albus,  and  femiual 
weaknefs. 

ANTIHECTIC  DECOCTION. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  comfrey,  eringo,  each  half  an  ounce-, 
conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  thefe 
ingredients  together,  till  there  remains  a quart  of  liquor  after 
Jiraitdng  ; to  which  add  of  fweet  fpirit  of  vitriol,  forty 
drops. 

This  is  grateful  and  ftrengthening ; it  reftrains  the 
faline  particles  of  the  blood,  and  hinders  it  from  ruffl- 
ing too  impetuoufly  through  the  lungs;  therefore  it 
takes  place  in  newly-begun  confumptions,  hedlic  fe. 
vers,  night-fweats,  See.  where  the  colliquation  of  the 
humours  caufes  a wafting  of  the  mufcular  parts. 
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COMMON  DECOCTION. 

Take  of  mallow- leaves,  camomile-fiowers,  each  one  ounce ; 
water,  two  quarts.  Boil  till  one  quart  of  the  liquor  is  wajled; 
then  Jirain  out  the  remaining  decoelion  for  ufe. 

This  is  emollient  and  carminative,  therefore  account- 
ed a good  anodyne,  and  excellent  againft  gripes,  ne- 
phritic pains,  ftrangunes,  and  heat  of  urine  ; as  alfo 
for  cramps,  and  fuch-like  fpafins.  It  is  likewife  ufed 
for  lotions  and  clyfters. 

The  diuretic  DECOCTION. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  parfey,  or  thofe  of  fennel,  one  ounce  ; 
feeds  of  wild  carrot,  three  drams  ; pellitory  of  the  wall, 
half  an  ounce  ■,  raifms  of  the  fun,  two  ounces  ■,  water,  three 
pints.  Boil  them  together,  till  there  remains  a quart  of  li- 
‘quor  after  f raining  ; to  which  add,  of  nitre,  one  dram. 

This  abftcrges  much  flime  and  vifcid  adhefions  from 
the  ftomach  and  bowels;  cleanfes  the  vifcera,  particu- 
larly the  kidneys;  keep  the  juices  cool  and  fluid;  and 
greatly  aflilTs  their  dilcharge  by  urine,  efpecially  in 
uterine  and  hyfteric  cafes. 

VULNERARY  DECOCTION. 

Take  of  the  herb  ground-ivy,  leaves  of  plantain,  each  half 
an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  them  till  there  remains  a 
quart  of  liquor  after  Jlraining  ; to  which  add,  of  white  fugar, 
half  an  ounce. 

This  is  cooling,  abfterfive,  and  vulnerary  ; and  pre- 
fcribed  as  an  aftringent  in  diftempers  of  the  lungs, 
chiefly  for  fuch  confumptions  as  proceed  from  fliarp 
^hin  tumours,  weaknefles,  and  fpitting  of  blood. 

antidysenteric  electuary. 

Take  of  the  firengthening  confeBion,  one  ounce  ; balfam  of 
lucatellus,  ( diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,)  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  is  an  excellent  internal  vulnerary  in  an  obftinate 
bloody  flux,  to  prevent  abortion,  &c.  and  very  aptly 
formed  for  correfponding  with  fuch  purpofes.  The  con* 
feflion  has  its  ihare  in  accompliftiinga  cure,  partly  from 
its  aftringency,  partly  from  its  opiate  quality,  by  render- 
ing the  veflels  infenfible  of  the  pungency  of  the  morbific 
particles;  while  the  virtues  of  the  balfam  agglutinate, 
heal,  and  flop  up,  the  mouths  of  the  veflfels,  and  flieath 
the  acrimonious  hUraours  which  abrade  the  parts. 
BALSAMIC  ELECTUARY. 

Take  of  canferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces-,  balfam  of  Lucatellus, 
f diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,)  one  ounce.  Mix  and  make 
-ihem  into  an  eleBuary. 

This  is  a noble  medicine,  eafy  to  take,  and  ought  to 
he  repeated  on  the  urgency  of  fuch  coughs  as  givefuf- 
picion  of  tubercles,  ulcerations,  and  decays,  of  the  lungs. 
It  diflbl  ves  tough  phlegm  iathe  bronchia,  cures  catarrhs 
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and  coughs  from  tickling  dcfluxioiis ; it  repairs  and 
heals  inward  exulcerations  and  bloody  difcharges,  efpe- 
cially o^  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  uterus.  In  feminal 
weaknefles,  old  gleets  in  both  ftxes,  there  can  be  no- 
thing better  contrived.  The  quantity  of  a nutmeg 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  in  a day,  with  a 
draught  of  the  antihefUc  decoCllon. 

CEPHALIC  ELECTUARY. 

Take  of  wild  valerian-root,  mifetoe  of  the  oak,  each  on' 
ounce  ; fyrup  of  fugar,  a fijfidcnt  quantity.  Mix  them  into 
an  eleBuary. 

This  is  calculated  fordlforders  of  the  head,  and  is  ia 
great  efteem  for  epilepfies  and  inveterate  head-achs. 
It  is  frequently  prefcribed  in  apoplexies,  vertigoes,  and 
convulfions,  from  uleiine  obllru6iions. 

ELECTUARY  against  the  PILES. 

Take  of  lenitive  eleBuary,.  two  ounces  ; futpkur  tivum, 
half  an  ounce.  Make  therejf  an  eleBuary. 

The  quantity  of  a nutmeg  is  to  be  taken  of  this  every 
morning  and  night ; it  will  keep  the  belly  moderately 
lax,  and  greatly  eafe  the  piles. 

LENITIVE  ELECTUARY. 

Tetke  three  ounces  of  polopody -roots,  and  three  quarts  of 
water.  Boil  till  two  quarts  are  wafted ; adding,  towards 
the  end  of  the  coBion,  two  ounces  of  fena,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  coriander-fceds.  Strain  out  the  liquor,  add  to  it  four 
pounds  of  white  fugar,  and  boil  to  the  conjiftence  of  a thick 
fyrup  ; with  which  mix  a pound  of  the  pulp  of  French  prunes  i 
half  a pound  of  the  pulp  of  caff  a,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
tamarinds.  Make  the  whole  into  an  eleBuary. 

This  cools  and  purges  very  gently,  and  is  convenient 
enough  to  add  in  clyfters.  Internally  it  is  more  proper 
to  prevent  coftivenefs  than  to  be  exhibited  as  a regular 
cathartic.  It  is  alfo  intended  to  cleanfe  the  liver  and 
other  vifcera. 

STRENGTHENING  ELECTUARY  or  BARK. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  and  a half ; colcothar 
of  vitriol,  three  drams  ; fyrup  of  fugar,  a fujjicient  quan- 
tity, Make  them  into  an  eleBuary, 

In  robuft  conftitutions  this  is  prefcribed  for  ftubborn 
agues;  and  alfo  for  fluxes  and  hxmorrhages.  It  promotes 
difcharges  by  urine,  deftroys  worms,  brings  them  away, 
and  ftrengthens  the  fibres;  but  in  thin  heftical  habits 
it  is  not  lb  proper.  The  colcothar  here  prevents  the 
bark  from  going  off  by  fiool,  which  it  is  fometimes  apt 
to  do;  and  opium  likewife  will  have  the  fame  elFeil. 

ELECTUARY  against  FLUXES.  ' 

Take  of  the  ftrengthening  confeBion,  troo  ounces ; e.xtraB 
of  logwood,  one  ounce-,  fyrup  of  dry  reft^p  a fyficient  quan- 
tity, Make  them  into  an  eleBuary. 

This 
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This  is  an  aRringent,  and  good  to  fortify  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  when  weakened  by  a diarrhoea;  and  is  much 
elleemed  of  late  for  its  virtues  in  curing  a dyfentery. 

WARM  PLASTER. 

Takt  of  gvm-plajler,  one  ounce  ; blijlering-plajier , two 
dram.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

The  chief  intention  of  this  is  to  raife  blifters,  and  to 
create  a ftimulus  in  a languor  or  ftupor  of  the  nervous 
fyftem;  to  diflblve  a vifcofity  or  feinefs  of  the  juices, 
and  hinder  their  tendency  to  a coagulation  ; or  to  caufe 
a derivation  and  difcharge  of  fome  morbific  humour,  and 
prevent  its  returning  into  the  blood;  therefore  it  is  ef. 
teemed  ufeful  in  fome  inflammatory  fevers,  dropfies, 
and  certain  flages  of  the  cryftailine  or  watery  fmall- 
pox ; efpecially  if  the  puftules  fubfide,  and  the  extremely 
vifcid  matter  of  the  difeafe  can  neither  be  brought  to 
fuppurate,  nor  be  carriedoffby  diuretics.  It  remarkably 
affefts  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  provokes  urine,  not 
by  aneafy  natural  ejeftment,  by  rather  by  an  erytifmus 
from  its  acrid  falts  that  caufe  a flrangury,  which 
fliould  be  guarded  againlt  by  broths  and  emulfions.  It  is 
good  againft  a mortification,  and  reckoned  an  efiicacious 
cleanfer  and  fcourer  of  the  urinary  paflages  and  uterus, 
when  obftrutled  with  flough  and  vifcidities.  But  its  ufe 
requires  the  highefl  caution  and  prudence  ; hence  it  is 
not  every  one  who  mull  think  hitnfelf  qualified  to  med- 
dle, without  diftinfUon,  with  remedies,  which  are  fure 
to  do  good  or  hurt  according  as  they  are  adminiftered, 
COMMON  PLASTER. 

Take  of  litharge  prepared,  three  pounds ; oil  of  olives, 
fix  pounds.  Boil  thm  up  to  a due  confiftence. 

This  is  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  diachylon  plaller 
of  former  difpenfatories  ; and  is  elleemed  more  emol- 
lient, maturant,  and  refolvent.  It  will  alfo  incarnate 
and  cicatrize. 

DEFENSIVE  PLASTER. 

Take  of  litharge  prepared,  two  pounds  ; oil  of  olives,  four 
pounds.  Boil  them  almofi  to  the  confijlence  of  a plafler,  in 
which  qualify  fix  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  and  four  ounces  of 
slihanum.  Then  add  fix  ounces  of  bole  ammoniac  prepared, 
$wo  ounces  of  dragon's  blood  in  powder,  and  four  ounces  of 
Venice  turpentine. 

This  is  employed  to  confolidate  fraflures,  to  ftrength- 
en  luxations  and  weaknefles  of  the  loins  and  joints;  and 
is  alfo  ferviceable  for  ruptures  and  chilblains. 

BLISTERING  PLASTER. 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  twenty  ounces-,  Venice  turpentine, 
cantharides  in  powder,  each  fix  ounces. 

This  is  a powerful  epifpaflic,  and  is  applied  either 
to  the  head,  between  the  Ihoulders,  or  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet,  See  its  ufe  in  the  Warm  Plaller.  But  when  appli- 


cations are  made  to  the  feet,  with  an  intent  to  ftimulate 
llrongly,  excite  pain  therein,  and  relieve  the  head,  ca. 
taplafms  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  fcraped  horfe-ra- 
dilh  and  powdered  muftard-feed,  moillened  with  old 
yeall,  will  anfwer  the  delign  expeditioully,  llronglyt 
and  effeflually. 

MERCURIAL  PLASTER. 

Gum  plafier  is  fubfiituted  here  for  diachylon. 

This  admirably  warms,  foftens,  and  difcufles,  all  in* 
durations  and  hardened  tumours,  be  they  chalky,  fcro* 
phulous,  or  venereal. 

STOMACH  PLASTER. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  eight  ounces-,  tacamahaca  in  powder, 
palm-oil,  each  four  ounces.  Melt  them  together,  and  add  of 
cloves  in  powder,  two  ounces-,  exprejfed  oil  of  mace,  one  ounc» 
and  a half.  ' Mix  and  make  them  into  a plafier,  which  is 
to  be  moifiened,  when  frefi  fpread,  with  fome  drops  of  dif- 
tilled  oil  of  mint. 

This  is  intended  as  a warm  carminative,  and  cordial, 
application  to  the  llomach,  and  exerts  very  confiderable 
elfefls  when  fuch  things  are  wanted;  therefore  it  is 
ufeful  in  flatulencies,  gripes,  and  all  complaints  ariCng 
from  indigeflions ; and  a cold  weak  llomach  cannot 
well  fail  finding  relief  from  its  ufe. 

COMMON  EMULSION. 

Take  of fweet  almonds,  one  ounce-,  water,  one  quart.  Make 
them  into  an  emulfion  ; to  which  add  of  white  fugar,  two 
drams.  If  three  drams  of  gum  arahic  be  previoufiy  boiled 
in  the  water,  the  preparation  is  called 

ARABIC  EMULSION. 

Either  of  thefe  is  Angularly  ufeful  in  many  emergen* 
cies,  particularly  in  acute  dillempers,  and  the  gravel. 
In  heat  of  urine  and  llranguries,  either  from  acrimo- 
nious humours  or  the  falts  of  epifpaftics,  they  give  im* 
mediate  eafe;  and  ought  to  be  drunk  while  frelh,  half  a 
pint  at  a time,  and  pretty  often.  There  are  other  forts 
of  emulfions,  which  are  calculated  for  diuretics,  cool- 
ers, and  peftorals., 

ANODYNE  CLYSTER. 

Take  of  the  infufion  of  linfeed,  fix  ounces-,  liquid  lauda- 
num, forty  drops.  Mix  them  together. 

This  is  excellent  to  alTuage  pains  in  lyenteries,  and 
inflammations  of  the  uterus  and  bladder,  by  reafon  of 
a proximity  and  confent  of  parts. 

ANTICHOLIC  CLYSTER. 

Takt  of  the  common  decoElion,  half  a pint-,  tinElura  facrg, 
one  ounce  ; common  fait,  one  dram  ; linfeed  oil,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  falls  in  with  the  view  of  unloading  the  bowels  of 
their  coftive  contents,  and  confequently  procures  an  im- 
mediate relief  on  many  occafions,  chiefly  in  flatulencies, 

gripes, 
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gripes,  and  bilious  cholics.  The  addition  of  the  fait, 
by  a mild  gentle  ftimulus,  infures  its  effedls.  It  like- 
wife  dellroys  worms,  particularly  the  afcarides,  if  af- 
lifted  with  a few  grains  of  calomel  by  the  mouth. 

The  purging  CLYSTER. 

Take  of  the  common  decoSlion,  half  a pint  j while  foap, 
one  ounce ; fynip  of  buckthorn^  an  ounce  and  a half  Mix 
them  according  to  art. 

This  is  penetrating,  deterfive,  and  capable  of  diflblv- 
ing  indurations  and  grumous  vifciditiesof  theintellinal 
tube,  efpecially  in  the  jaundice;  and  by  ridding  the 
bowels  of  their  concreted  contents  may  prevent  aa  in- 
flammation. It  is  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  head,  and 
may  caufe  a revulfipn  in  the  feculent  vomitings. 

EXPRESSION  OF  MILLEPEDES, 

Tjike  of  live  millepedes,  ( commonly  called  wood-lice,  J three 
ounces',  fimple  fennel-water,  one  pint  •,  compound  horfe-radijh 
evaier,  half  a pint.  Bruife  the  millepedes,  gradually  adding 
to  them  the  difilled  waters ; and  afterwards  prefs  out  the 
liquor. 

This  is  an  excellent  diuretic,  fweetener  and  cleanfer 
of  the  blood,  and  a moft  efficacious  medicine  in  all 
chronic  cafes  that  are  to  be  relieved  by  promoting  the 
urinary  difcharges,  as  are  many  inveterate  ulcers, 
Ilrumas,  and  fcrophulous  diforders,  and  fuch  as  fre- 
quently are  the  forerunners  of  fcorbutic  dropfies,  from 
a retention  of  fuch  humours  as  obRrufl  the  vifcera,  and 
All  the  whole  habit  with  water  and  vifeidities.  Hence 
it  is  of  Angular  efficacy  in  the  Hone,  Jaundice,  nephritic 
pains,  dyfury,  cholic,  .and  afthma. 

AROMATIC  FOMENTATION. 

Take  of  cloves,  mace,  each  one  dram  ; red  wine,  one  pint. 
Boil  them  a little,  then  Jlrain  out  the  liquor. 

This,  applied  warm  to  the  abdomen,  will  be  found  of 
admirable  fervice  in  cholics,  and  for  relaxed  weak  fto- 
machs  that  are  fubjefl  to  diftention  from  flatulency.  It 
may  be  ufed  to  the  head  with  fuccefs  in  any  diforders 
from  too  much  moifture  and  pituitous  defluxions. 

STRENGTHENING  FOMENTATION. 

Take  of  oak-bark,  one  ounce ; pomegranate-peel,  half  an 
o»nce\  forge-water,  three  pints.  Boil  them  till  tha'e  remains 
a quart  of  the  Jirained  liquor  \ to  which  add  of  roch-alum, 
two  drams. 

This  is  proper  for  haemorrhages,  whether  uterine, 
haemorrhoidal,  or  from  any  other  part.  It  is  alfo  good 
to  foment  fprains,  fraftures,  or  paralytic  limbs ; .and 
will  help  to  check  immoderate  vomitings. 

The  common  GARGLE. 

Take  of  water,  fx  ounces  ; nitre,  one  dram  ; honey  of  rofts, 
one  ounce.  Mix  them  together . To  this gargarifm  are  fome- 
times  added)  of fweet  fpirit  of  vitriol,  fifteen  drops, 
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This  is  proper  to  cleanfe  and  fcour  the  mouth  and 
throat  from  (lough,  and  the  phlegmatic  matter  which 
fluffs  and  tumefies  the  glands..  It  is  alfo  good  to  cool 
and  deterge  the  mouth  when  fore,  parched,  and  dry 
with  a fever. 

EMOLLIENT  GARGLE, 

Take  of  marfh-mallow  roots,  two  ounces',  figs,  in  numhr 
four ; water,  three  pints.  Bpil  till  there  remains  one  quart 
of  liquor,  which  Jlrain  out  for  ufe. 

This  is  excellent  to  affuage  pain  and  Inflammation  in 
the  throat  or  mouth,  to  maturate  any  ulcer  therein, 
and  to  mollify  the  bliftered  tongue  and  fauces  in  a fali- 
vation.  The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  ob- 
lerves,  that  in  the  inflammatoryquinfey,orftrangulation 
of  the  fauces,  little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gar- 
gles; that  fuch  as  are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm 
than  good,  by  contra£Iing  the  emunftoriesof  the  faliva 
and  mucus,  and  thickening  thofe  humours;  that  a de- 
coflion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water  has  a contrary  effeft, 
efpecially  if  Come  fal-ammoniac  be  added  ; by  which  the 
faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands  brought  to  fe- 
crete  more  freely;  a circumftance  always  conducive  to 
the  cure, 

SALINE  DRAUGHT. 

Take  fait  of  wormwood,  one  fcruple ; lemon-juice,  half  an 
ounce ; white  fugar,  one  dram.  Mix  them  together. 

This  is  an  effeilual  remedy  to  flop  vomitings,  and  is 
of  lingular  ufe  in  fevers,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  inter- 
mittent kind,  when  the  bark  often  fails.  It  caufes 
gentle  breathing  fweats,  and  may  be  repeated  .every 
five  or  fix  hours  occafionally. 

ANTISCORBUTIC  INFUSION. 

Take  of  water-trefoil,  two  ounces ; oranges,  half  an 
ounce ; boiling  water,  two  quarts.  Let  them  fiand  in  in- 
fufion  for  a night  in  a clofe  vejfel ; afterwards  Jlrain  the 
liquor,  and  then  add  to  it  of  compound  horfe-radifh  water, 
half  a pint. 

This  is  effeflual  againft  fcrophulas,  the  king’s  evil, 
and  all  obftinate  fcorbutic  difeafes.  In  the  rheumatic, 
dropfical,  and  cacheftic,  habits,  it  will  be  of  good  fer- 
vice, It  likewife  gives  due  warmth  to  the  nerves, 
which  in  paralytic  cafes  they  are  deftitute  of.  It  may 
be  drunk  at  diferetion,  and  the  ufe  of  it  continued  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  the  diforder. 

INFUSION  OF  LINSEED. 

Take  of  linfeed,  twofpoonfuls-,  liquorice-root,  faced,  half 
an  ounce-,  boiling-water,  three  pints.  Let  them  Jland  to  in- 
fuft  by  the  fire  for  fame  hours,  and  then  Jlrain  off  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to 
thefe  ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  Pe6loral  Infufion. 
Both  thefe  are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may 
3 S 'be 
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be  taken  witli  advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difBculty 
of  making  water  ; and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints 
of’  the  breaft. 

BALSAMIC  INJECTION. 

TaAi  of  batfam  copaiba,  half  an  ounce ; the  yolk  of  one 
egg.  Work  them  well  together,  and  gradually  add  of  lime- 
water,  fix  ounces  ; honey  of  rofes,  two  ounces.  Mix  the  whole 
will  together. 

This  is  excellent  for  the  confolidation  of  wounds, 
and  to  cleanfe  and  heal  ulcerations,  gleets,  and  ferninal 
weaknefTes,  if  ufed  two  or  three  times  a day  ; and  for 
corroborating  the  nervous  parts,  which  have  been  re- 
laxed by  the  difeafe. 

The  mercurial  INJECTION. 

Take  of  qmckfilver,  baljam  copaiba,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  and  work  than  together,  till  the  quickfilver  is  extin- 
guifhed ; then  put  to  the  mafs  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Mix  the 
whole  very  well  together,  gradually  adding  of  rofe-water, 
half  a pint. 

This  is  .calculated  for  gonorrhoeas,  and  venereal  ulcers 
in  the  urethra,  vagina,  and  uterus ; the  quickfilver  de- 
flroys  the  virulency,  while  the  balfam  heals  and  fheathes 
the  excoriated  parts  from  the  acrimony' of  the  urine. 

The  cordial  JULEP. 

Take  of  alexeterial  water,  four  ounces  ; aromatic  water, 
two  ounces  ; faline  aromatic  fpirit,  tinclure  of  fqffron,  each 
trjoo  drams ; while  fugar,  half  an  ounce.  Mix,  and  make 
them  into  a julep. 

This  is  a high  cordial,  and  will  bring  on  an  effeflaal 
jiioifture  j confequently  remove  all  wearinefs,  heat,  and 
tenfion,  of  the  parts  ; therefore  it  is  of  great  fervice  in 
the  depreffed  ftate  of  fevers,  fatigue  from  excelfes,  and 
lownels  of  fpirits.  A few’  fpoonfuls,  drunk  every  three 
or  four  hours,  will,  by  its  enlivening  quality,  commu- 
nicate an  agreeable  fenfation.  It  is  likewife  very  aptly 
preferibed  with  pow’ders  and  bolufes. 

DIAPHORETIC  JULEP. 

Take  of  alexeterial  water,  four  ounces-,  fpirit  of  mindereus, 
two  ounces-,  volatile  fait  of  hartfiorn,  ten  grains-,  fyrup  of 
mxonium,  one  ounce.  Mix  them  together. 

In  flow  malignant  fevers,  with  cold  clammy  fweats, 
pale  vifage,  a low  intermitting  pulfe,  and  where  great 
reftlelfnefs  prevails,  this  julep  will  be  Angularly  bene- 
ficial. A tea-cup  full  may  be  given  and  repeated  every 
four  or  five  hours,  till  fome  crifis  appears,  and  the  dif- 
temper  abates. 

DIURETIC  JULEP, 

Take  of  fpirit  of  mindereus,  four  ounces-,  compound  iorfe- 
radifi  water,  two  ounces  fyrup  of  marjk-mailows,  three 
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ounces.  Mix,  and  make  a julep  ; to  which  may  be  added 
occaf,  anally,  of f pint  of  amber,  one  dram. 

This  is  ftrongly  diuretic  j hence  a good  remedy 
againft  a fuppi-eirion  of  urine  from  any  caufe,  the’  gra- 
vel, and  nephritic  pains.  It  will  alfo  promote  and 
affift  an  urinary  crifis  ; and  may  be  repeated  as  the  ur- 
gency of  the  fymptoins  indicate. 

The  FETID  JULEP, 

Take  of  rue-water,  fix  ounces  ; ajfafcetida,  one  dram  and 
a half.  Dijfolve  the  ajfafcetida  in  the  water,  and  add  to  the 
folution,  of  antihyferic  water,  two  ounces ; difilled  oil  of 
hartfiorn,  twenty  drops,  received  upon  ten  drams  of  white 
fugar.  Mix  the  whole  well  together. 

This  is  ordered  in  hyfteric  afreflions,  and  a defeftive 
flate  of  the  menfes,  and  fometimes  in  hypochondriacal 
cafes.  A tea-cup  full  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

The  saline  JULEP, 

Take  of  mint-water,  fyrup  of  lemons,  each  two  ounces-,  fall 
of  wormwood,  one  dram.  Make  them  into  a julep. 

This  is  an  admirable  remedy  in  voniitings  and  hic- 
cups. It  has  a mild  and  innocent  virtue,  though  pow- 
erfully attenuating  and  refolving,  diuretic,  and  fudo- 
rific!  hence  it  is  excellent  in  rheumatifms,  fevers,  and 
all  diforders  from  a fizinefs  of  the  blood.  Two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  are  given  every  five  or  fix  hours. 

The  anodyne  LINAMENT, 

Take  of  nerve-ointment,  three  ounces-,  balfam  of  turpentine, 
one  ounce.  Mix  them  together. 

This  is  a warm  invigorating  topic,  and  m.iy  be  ufed 
with  good  efreft,  to  excite  the  nerves  to  aftion  when 
too  languid,  it  is  applied  to  paralytic  and  numbed 
limbs,  to  reftore  a due  fenfeand  feeling;  and,  by  its  pene- 
trating quality,  it  is  of  good  ufc  inafciaticaand  the  gout. 

PECTORAL  LOHOCH. 

Take  of fpermaceti,  white  foap,  each  two  drams-,  white  of 
eggs,  a fuffeient  quantity.  Mix  them  thoroughly  together, 
and  then  add  of  frejh  drawn  linfeed-oil,  one  ounce  ' and  a 
half  -,  fyrup  of  marfi-mallows,  three  ounces.  Mix  the  whole, 
well  together. 

This  contains  very  great  emoillent  and  balfaraic  vir- 
tues ; and,  by  the  inciting  and  detergent  pi'operty  of 
the  foap,  becomes  a powerful  deobftruent  in  infarc- 
tions of  the  bread  ; hence  it  is  recommended  in  a dif- 
ficulty of  refpiration,  either  from  a dry  mifky  cough, 
or  a tough  thick  phlegm;  and  likewife  in  impollhu- 
maiions  and  tubercles  of  the  lungs. 

ALOE  TIC  PI  ELS. 

Take  fuccotrine  aloes,  white  foap,  of  each  equal  parts-,  thin 
honey,  as  much  as  is  fuffeient.  Make  than  into  a mafs. 

The 
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The  fbap  here  is  added  purely  to  promote  the  difTo- 
lution  of  the  aloes  in  the  ftoniacli ; for  pills  made  up 
of  raifins,  and  fubftances  not  ealily  difibluble,  frequently 
pafs  through  the  body  entire;  hence  by  the  purgative 
quality  of  the  aloes,  and  detergent  property  of  the  foap, 
the  glairs  and  vicidities  of  the  inteftines  are  diffolved 
and  carried  off;  therefore  the  pills  are  ftomachic,  anti- 
febrile, and  excellent  in  nephritic  and  cholic  pains. — 
Moreover,  the  aloes,  being  hepatic,  forward  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  bile,  whild,  by  the  concomitancy  of  the 
foap,  it  breaks  the  obtb'ufUons  of  the  liver,  blends  and 
aflimilates  the  humours.  Hence  it  appears  how  advan- 
tageous and  eflential  it  is  to  adapt  and  combine  medi- 
cines judicioufly. 

PURGING  ECPHRATIC  PILLS. 

Take  fuccotrine  aloes,  extraB  of  black  hellebore,  fcammony, 
of  each  two  ounces-,  vitriolated  tartar,  three  drams-,  dijlilled 
oil  oj  jumper,  a dram  and  a half-,  fyrvp  <f  buckthorn,  as 
much  as  is  fufficieut  to  make  the  whole  into  a mafs. 

Thefe  are  an  excellent  hydragogue,  particularly  in 
cacheitic  and  fcoibutic  habits  abounding  with  drop- 
fical  humours.  Three  or  four  of  thefe  may  be  taken 
once  a-day,  or  every  other  day,  and  continued  accord- 
ing to  the  exigency  of  the  complaint. 

MERCURIAL  PILL. 

Take  of  purified  quickjilver  and  honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  in  a mo'tar,  till  the  globules  of  mercury 
are  perfeBly  extinguifhed ; then  add  of  CaJUle  jeap,  two 
drams  ; powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread,  a fujjficient 
quantity  to  give  the  mnf  a p'ofer  confidence  for  pills. 

When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quan- 
tity of  quickflver  may  be  dovtbled.  The  dole  of  thefe 
pills  is  diliercnt,  according  to  the  intention  with  which 
they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or  three  may  be 
taken  daily.  To  raife  a falivation,  four  or  five  will  be 
necelTary.  Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill,  and  powdered 
rhubarb  made  into  a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
fimple  fyriip,  will  make  a Mercurial  Purging  Pill. 

MERCURIAL  SUBLIMATE  PILL. 

Dijjolvc  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrcfve  fublimale  of  mercury 
in  two  drams  of  ti  e faiurated  folution  of  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
and  make  it  irrtc  a pafie,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with  a fuficient 
quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  muf  be  formed 
into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  meft  agreeable  form  of  exhi- 
biting the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only 
in  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  ejt- 
celling  worms,  afterotherpowerful  medicines  had  failed. 
For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a-d.sy,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 


PACIFIC  PILLS. 

Take  of  galbanum,  myrrh,  white  foap,  of  each  two  ounces-, 
opium,  one  ounce-,  fyrup  of fugar,  as  much  as  is fujfuLnt  to 
make  the  whole  into  a mafs  ft  for  pills. 

Thefe  are  admirable  in  affuaging  hypochondriacal 
and  hytleric  complaints,  nephritic  and  uterine  pains, 
caufed  either  from  obftruclions,  or  ulcers  in  the  kidneys 
or  uterus. 

The  pectoral  PILES. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniacum,  an  ounce  and  a half  -,  myrrh, 
one  ounce-,  baljam  of  fulphur  terebinthinated,  one  dram-, 
fyrup  of  marfh  mallows,  as  much  as  will  make  the  whole  into 
a mafs.  ' 

Thefe  are  healing  and  ballamic  in  a hsemopthifis,  in- 
farftions,  and  ulcers  of  the  lungs. 

STOMACHIC  PILLS. 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a half ; gum  am~ 
maniac,  myrrh,  each  half  an  ounce ; vitriolated  tartar,  two 
drams  ; difilled  oil  of  mint,  half  a dram  ; fyrup  of  fugar,  a 
fujicient  quantity.  Mix  according  to  art. 

Thefe,  by  their  cathartic,  bitter,  attenuating,  and 
aromatic,  qualities,  incite  and  purge  away  floughy  hu- 
mours, which  foul  the  coats  of  the  Itomach;  alfo  warm 
and  fortify  the  fibres,  whereby  the  gaftric  juice  and 
digeftion  are  promoted.  They  are  moft  convenient  in 
an  advanced  age,  and  full  cacheflic  habits,  which 
abound  with  cold  vii'cid  humours.  They  may  be  taken 
five  or  fix  at  a dofe,  ’ 

The  balsamic  POTION. 

Take  of  balfam  copaiba,  three  drams  ; difilled  oil  of 
juniper,  thirty  drops-,  the  white  of  an  egg.  Work  them 
well  together,  and  mix  in,  of  fennel-water,  compound  horfe- 
radifh  water,  each  three  ounces  ; fyrup  of  marjk-mallows, 
two  ounces. 

This  is  vulnerary  and  diuretic;  hence  chiefly  of  ufe  in 
wounds,  ulcers,  and  weaknefles,  of  the  kidney  sand  uterus. 

LITHONTRIPtiC  POTION. 

Take  of  white  foap  f the  outward  part  being  pared  off), 
one  ounce-,  warm  lime-water,  one  quart.  Stir  them  together 
till  the  foap  is  perfeBly  diffolved. 

This,  by  its  penetrating  and  alkaline  virtues,  is  in- 
tended for  the  gravel  and  ftone,  which  it  dilToIves  and 
prevents  by  affimilating  the  humours,  and  by  abforbing 
thofe  afeidicies  which  form  calculous  concretions. 

COMPOUND  SPIRIT  of  LAVENDER.  ‘ 

Take  flowers  of  lavender,  frefk  gathered,  a pound  and  a 
half ; frejh  flowers  of  rofemary,  half  a pound ; frefh  out- 
ward part  of  lemon-peel,  three  ounces ; reBifed  fpirit  of  wine, 
a gallon  and  a half.  Diflil  in,  balnea  maria  to  drynefs. 
In  the  difilled  fpirit  fieep  for  two  days,  of  cloves,  cubebs,  and 
fhavings  of  red  faunders,  each  two  ounces ; then  ftrain  cue 
the  fpirit  for  ufe. 
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POWDER  FOR  EPILEPTIC  and  CONVULSION 
FITS. 

Take  Jlowersqf  zinc,  mujk,  and  faBilieus  cinnabar,  of  each 
equal  parts ; mix  them  together  in  a glafs  or  marble  mortar. 
The  dofe  is  from  three  grains  to  ten  and  upwards,  mixed  in 
a little  treacle  or  honey,  every  night  and  morning. 

The  ufeof  this  powder,  with  dipping  children  in  a tub 
of  Ipring-water  every  morning,  has  very  often  relieved 
them,  when  every  other  remedy  has  proved  abortive. 

PURGING  POWDERS  for  WORMS, 

Take  of  fcammony,  calomel,  and  the  beji  Turkey  rhubarb, 
in  powder,  of  each  equal  parts ; double-refined  fugar,  the 
waglitof  the  whole-,  rub  it  all  very  well  together  in  a marble 
mortar,  and  keep  for  ufe. 

The  dofe  for  children  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty- 
five,  once  or  twice  every  week.  This  is  preferable  to 
any  quack-medicine  whatever. 

AN  UNIVERSAL  POWDER  for  CHILDREN’S 
DISORDERS. 

Take  of  white  magnefia,  fix  drams-,  cinnabar  of  antimony, 
two  fcruplcs-,  mix  them  into  a fine  powder  for  ufe. 

This  powder  will  not  only  prevent  the  numerous 
diforders  children  are  liable  to,  but  will  alfo  remove 
many,  and  all  that  arife  from  acidities  in  the  ftomach. 
— This  is  preferable  to  all  other  remedies  yet  known, 
for  children  in  cutting  their  teeth,  ficknefs  at  their  Ifo- 
machs,  &c.  &c.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
dram  more  or  lefs,  twice  a-day. 

POWDER  TO  PROMOTE  DELIVERY. 

Take-  borax  in  fine  powder,  caflor,  cinnamon,  and  myrrh,  of 
each  three  drams^i  faffron  and  favin,  of  each  one  dram  and 
a half-,  mix  them,  and  make  d powder  for  ufe. 

A dram  of  this  powder  facilitates  the  birth,  and  pro- 
motes the  lochia  and  menfes. 

The  famous  SYMPATHETIC  POWDER. 

• Take  of  green  vitriol,  eight  ounces ; f gum  tragacanfh 
reduced  tikan  impalpable  powder,  one  ounce  ; mix  thefe  toge- 
ther, and  let  a fmall  quantity  of  the  powder  be  fprinkled  on 
the  wound,  and  it  immediately  flops  the  bleeding.  - The  vitriol 
nufi  be  calcined  to  whitenefs  in  the  fun,  before  it  be  mixed 
with,  the  gum. 

The  above  powder  is  ufed  by  the  miners  at  Gofielaer 
in  Germany,  in  all  their  wounds ; and,  I believe,  was 
never  known  to  fail.  This  powder,  Monf.  Lemery  and 
Sir  Kenelin  Digby  tells  us,  has  alfo  the  following  won- 
derful property  ; that.  If  it  be  fpread  on  a cloth  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  a wound  fo  as  to  incorporate  with  the 
blood,  the  wound  would  be  cured,  though  the  patient 
were  miles  off,  and  never  faw  the  medicine.  From  this 
remarkable  fympathetic  property  it  derived  its  name. 


POWDER  FOR  A SORE  THROAT, 

Take  one  ounce  and  a half  of  purified  fal  ammoniac,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre,  mix  them  very  well  together 
in  a mortar  for  ufe. 

About  fix  or  eight  grains  of  this  powder  is  to  be 
frequently  held  in  the  mouth,  and  to  be  gently  fwal- 
lowed  down  the  throat.  This  very  often  anfwers  bet- 
ter than  gargles.  If  necelTary,  lofe  a little  blood  and' 
take  a brilk  purge  before  you  ufe  the  powder. 

For  VOMITINGS,  BILIOUS  DISORDERS,  &c. 

Take  mint-water,  fyrup  of  lemons,  of  each  four  ounces-, 
fait  of  wormwood,  two  drams.  Mix  them,  well  together 
for  ufe. 

In  vomitings,  hiccups,  rheumatifras>  fevers,  and  all 
diforders  from  a fizinefs  in  the  blood,  no  preparation 
can  be  more  innocent  nor  more  efficacious.  Two  or 
thiee  table  fpoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  every  four  or  five 
hours. 

DECOCTION  FOR  CATARRHS,  COLDS,  &c. 

Take  of  compound  tefiaceous  powder,  one  ounce  ; gum  arable 
in  powder,  half  an  ounce-,  water,  two  quarts.  Boil  it  till  one 
pint  of  the  water  is  wafied : then  add  to  the  turbid  decoBion, 
of  aromatic  water,  one  ounce  and  a half  \ white  fugar,  half  " 
an  ounce ; and  mix  the  whole  well  together  for  ufe. 

This  compofition  will  be  found  immediately  ufeful 
in  deftroying  ffiarp  corrofive  mqtter  in  the  ftomach,  and 
abforbing  all  acidities  in  the  firlt  paflages.  Half  a pint 
of  it  in  fevers,  colds,  or  the  like  diforders,  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  every  day,  blood-warm. 

SWEATING  DRAUGHT,-  for  recent  COLDS.  ' 

Take  of  the  fpirit  mindereus,  four  ounces  ; fyrup  of  poppies, 
and  fimple  cinnamon  water,  of  each  one  ounce  ; volatile  fait 
of  hartfiorn,  half  a fcruple.  Mix  them  together  for  two 
draughts,  and  take  one  of  them  when  going  into  bed,  and  the 
remainder  the  fecond  evening  after. 

In  rheumatifns,  pains  in  the  head  and  other  parts, 
the  above  fweating  draught  will  be  found  to  anfwer 
every  intent. 

For  an  inveterate  COLD'  or  COUGH, 

Take  a large  tea-cup  full  of  linfeed,  two-penny-worth  of 
Jiick- liquorice,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fun-raifins.— 

Put  thefe  into  two  quarts  of  foft  water,  and  let  itfmmer  over 
a flow  fire  till  it  is  reduced  to  one-,  then  add  to  it  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  brown  fugar-candy  pounded,  a table-fpoorfuL 
of  old  rum,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  the  beJi  white-wine  vine- 
gar or  lemon-juice.  The  rum  and  vinegar  are  befl  to  be 
added  only  to  that  quantity  you  are  going  immediately  to  take-, 
for,  if  it  is  put  into  the  whole,  it  is  apt,  in  a little  time,  to 
grow  fiat.  Drink  half  a pint  at  going  to  bed,  and  take  a 
little  when  the  cough  is  troublefiome. 

This 


FOR  FAMILY  USE. 


Tins  receipt  generally  cures  the  word  of  coKis  in  two 
or  three  days,  and  if  taken  in  time  may  be  faid  to  he  al- 
inoft  an  infallible  remedy.  It  is  a moft  fovereign  and 
balfamic  cordial  for  the  lungs,  without  the  opening 
qualities  which  endanger  frefh  colds  by  going  out. 
It  has  been  known  to  cure  colds  that  have  been  almofl 
iettled  in  confumptions,  in  lefs  than  three  weeks. 

For  a putrid  SORE  THROAT. 

Takt  of  the  bejl  Peruvian  bark,  in  grofs  powder,  one  ounce 
tnd  a half ; Virginian  fnake-root,  three  drams : boil  them 
together  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  one  quart ; then  frain 
the  liquor,  and  add  two  drams  of  elixir  of  vitriol-,  take  a 
large  tea-cup  full  of  it  every  third  hour.  To  every  dofe  you 
may  add  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy  if  you  chufc  it. 

The  fteatn  of  the  following  ingredients  received  into 
the  throat  through  a funnel  every  hour  will  do  a deal 
of  fervice. 

Take  vinegar,  one  pint honey,  half  a pound-,  myrrh,  in 
powder,  half  an  ounce : boil  them  well  together,  and  it  is  ft 
for  ufe. 

Blifters  applied  to  the  throat,  and  behind  the  ears, 
are  equally  beneficial  in  this  difeafe,  in  cafe  the  pulfe 
and  fpirits  are  very  low.  If  a vomiting  continues, 
Take  four  table  fpoonfuls  of  lemon-juice,  and  put  it  to  one  dram 
of  fait  of  tartar  i white  fugar,  half  an  ounce-,  mint-water, 
three  ounces:  mix  them  very  well  together.  The  dofe  ii  a 
table-fpoonful  every  hour. — This  is  the  famous  faline 
julep,  fo  much  approved  of  by  the  faculty  as  an  anti- 
dote agaltift  vomiting  and  ficknefs  of  the  Itomach. 
After  the  diforder  is  fubdued,  the  patient  (hould  take 
a few  purges  of  rhubarb,  fena,  or  the  like.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  whilft  the  putrid  ulcers  remain  in  the 
throat,  if  a violent  loofenefs  (hould  come  on,  it  muft 
be  checked,  by  taking  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  diafeor' 
dium  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

ALE  FOR  THE  INWARD  PILES. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  black  pitch,  afld  boil  it  in  a pint 
if  good  ale  till  it  comes  to  half  a pint  5 then  drink  it  tf 
blood-warm. 

This,  though  a fimple  remedy,  has  proved  very  ef- 
feftual  in  many  ftubborn  cafes,  where  other  things  of 
much  greater  expence  have  proved  abortive. 

ALE  FOR  THE  JAUNDICE. 

Take  one  quart  of  ale,  and  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  hemp- 
feed,  and  half  an  ounce  of  turmeric,  in  powder : boil  them 
ever  the  fire  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  firain  it  for  ufe. 

This  may,be  fweetened  with  coarfe  fugar.  Half  a 
pint  of  it  at  a dofe  ; to  be  taken  every  morning. 

VOMITING  DRAUGHT. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  fine  powder,  twenty-five  grains  ; 
alexeterial  Water,  half  an  ounce ; compound  fpirit  of  lavtn- 
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der,  half  a dram ; fyrup  of  orange-pe'l,  one  dram  ^ mix 
them  for  ufe, 

DRAUGHT  FOR  the  DROPSY. 

Take  of  peppermint  water,  one  ounce ; fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  half  an  ounce  ; fpirituous  cinnamon-water , two 
drams-,  thebaic  tinElure,  Joriy  drops-,  lye  of  tartar,  half 
a dram  ; fyrup  of  mayjh-maliows,  one  dram ; mix  then 
together  for  a draught. 

This  is  the  medicine  which  cured  a perfon  labouring 
under  an  alcites  and  tympany  at  the  fame  time,  where 
the  pain  was  very  fevere,  attended  with  gre.it  tbit  ft,  and 
thick  high-coloured  urine  rendered  in  fmall  quantities. 
The  ftrong  purges  increafed  the  dillempcr.  Soap,  llxi- 
vial  falls,  balfam  of  gilead,  nitre,  and  the  like,  all 
proved  abortive.  This  draught  brought  unexpected 
relief,  by  procuring  reft,  and  caufing  a copious  difcharge 
of  water.  By  repeating  the  medicine  for  fome  time, 
every  eight  hours,  and  then  only  twice  a-day,  and  af- 
terwards ufing  corroborants,  or  medicines  that  produce 
ftrengthof  body,  &c.  the  cure  \?as  perfectly  completed. 

•For  CONSUMPTIONS. 

Take  leaves  of  comfrey  the  greater,  Solomon’s  feat,  and 
pimpernel,  each  four  handfuls ; liquorice-root,  two  ounces: 
infufe  them  cold  for  twelve  days  in  two  gallons  of  lime-water, 
and  take  off  the  clear  liquor  for  uje. 

This  is  very  eafily  made,  and  is  much  better  than  if 
it  were  to  be  diftilled.  It  is  of  excellent  ufe  in  (tich  con- 
fumptions as  proceed  from  a (harp  thin  blood ; efpeci- 
ally  in  tbofe  who  have  been  injured  by  a certain  bad 
difeafe,  or  have  any  hereditary  remains  of  fcrophulous 
or  leprous  humours.  It  muft  be  drunk  for  about  forty 
days  together,  to  the  quantity  of  a quart  or  two  every 
day,  if  the  (lomach  can  bear  fo  much.  It  will  alfo  be 
of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  wa(h  foul  ulcers  with. 

DECOCTION  FOR  INWARD  DECAY. 

Take  ground-ivy,  fcabious,  and  colt’s  foot,  each  two  hand- 
fuls-, hyffop,  one  handful-,  elecampane-root,  one  ounce-,  li- 
quorice, four  ounces-,  agrimony,  four  handfuls:  boil  them 
together  in  nine  quarts  of  barley-water  till  they  come  to  about 
a gallon  ; then  firain  it  for  ufe. 

This  peCloral  can  be  depended  on  in  coughs  and  con- 
fumptions of  the  lungs. 

For  the  ASTHMA,  and  SHORTNESS  or 
BREATH. 

Take  of  the  milk  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces  ; fyrup  of 
fquiils,  four  ounces  and  a half:  mix  them  together. 

This  promotes  expectoration  in  a very  great  degree, 
and  relieves  thofe  who  are  (hort-breathed  j it  is  alfo 
juftly  efteemed  for  its  ferviceable  properties  in  afthma- 
tic  cafes,  by  rarefying  and  thinning  vifeid  cohefions  in 
the  pulmonary  veffels.  A (poonful  is  to  be  taken  four  or 
five  times  every  day,  and  in  particular  every  morning. 
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INJECTIONS  FOR  ULtiERS  in  the  VAGINA 
and  womb. 

Take  qukkfilver,  balfam  capivte,  of  each  half  an  ounce  : 
beat  and  work  them  together,  till  the  quickfilver  is  extin- 
guijhed-,  then  put  to  the  mafs,  the  yolk  of  an  egg:  mix  them 
very  well  together,  gradually  adding  half  a pint  of  rofe- 
water. 

As  well  as  for  injeflionsih  ulcers  in  the  vagina  occa- 
fioned  from  the  corrofivenefs  of  a long  continuance  of 
the  whites,  it  is  equally  as  efficacious  for  a gonorrhoea, 
particularly  if  any  ulcers  be  in  the  urethra.  This  fnn- 
ple  preparation  ffieathes  the  excoriated  parts  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  urine. 

ESSENCE  FOR  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

Take  of  French  brandy,  or  reSified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
quart  5 put  it  into  a ftrong  bottle  ; and  add  one  ounce  of  cam- 
phor cut  fnall  i a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ejftnce  of  lemon  j 
and  two  ounces  of  the  firongefl  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  ‘ 
Stop  the  bottle  quite  clofe,  and  fake  it  three  ‘«r  four  times 
a day  for  a week. 

The  method  of  ufing  it  is  to  rub  the  hand  with  a little 
of  it,  and  hold  it  hard  upon  the  part  affefted  until  it  is 
dry;  if  the  pain  is  not  quite  relieved,  repeat  it  till 
it  is.  • 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  of  SENA,  commonly 
CALLED  DAFFY’S  ELIXIR. 

Take  of  the  bejl  fena,  two  ounces  ; jalap,  coriander-feeds, 
and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce  ; coarfe  fugar,  three 
quarters  of  a pound ; brandy,  three  pints  ; let  them  fand  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  ; then  Jlrain  off  what  is  fine  for  ufe. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
ufeful  than  to  keep  it  ready-made  for  family  ufe. 

GODFREY’S  CORDIAL. 

Take  feven  gallons  of  water,  rafpings  of  fafjafras,  and 
anifefeeds,  of  each  four  pounds ; powder  of  carraway -feeds, 
tight  ounces  ; opium,  fix  ounces  ; coarfe  fugar,  fifteen  pounds  : 
boil  them  together,  till  one  half  of  the  liquor  be  evaporated ; 
then  firain  it  through  a coarfe  bag  or  cloth,  and  add  three 
gallons  of  fpirit  of  wine  reElified, 

STOUGHTON’S  BITTERS. 

Take  gentian-root,  two  ounces ; dried  orange-peel,  two 
ounces  and  an  half ; cochineal,  in  powder,  half  a dram  ; 
proof  fpirit,  or  brandy,  two  pounds  ; let  them  Jland  ten  or 
twelve  days,  and  decant  off  what  is  clear  for  ufe, 

FRIAR’S  BALSAM,  commonly  called  TUR- 
LINGTON’S BALSAM,  OF  LIFE. 

The  true  and  befi  method  of  making  if.  Take  gum  benja- 
min, twelve  ounces  ; gum  fiorax,  eight  ounces-,  balfam  of  Tolu 
(or  Peru),  four  ounces  j foccoirine  aloes,  two  ounces-,  rc6H- 


jied  fpirit  of  wine,  five  quarts  and  d pint : let  them  Jland  tt 
digejl  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  then  decant  for  ufe. 

PILLS  FOR  GIDDINESS,  PALSY,  HEAD-ACH,  &c. 

Take'native  cinnabar,  levigated,  two  d-ams-,  caflor,  and 
fait  of  amber,  of  each  one  dram  ; oil  of  marjoram,  fifteen 
drops ; balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram  ; fyrup  of  piony,  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  to  make  the  mafs  ; and  form  nine  pills  out  off 
every  dram  of  it.  The  dofe  is  three  of  them  to  be 
taken  three  times  a-day. 

PASTE  FOR  THE  FISTULA,  PILES,  &c. 

Take  a pound  of  elecampane-root,  three  pounds  of  fennel- 
feeds,  and  one  pound  of  black  pepper  ; let  theft  be  made  into 
a very  fine  powder,  feparately  ; take  two  pounds  of  honey, 
and  the  fiame  quantity  cfi  fugar,  in  powder  ; ■ melt  the  honey 
and  fiugar  together  over  a gentle  fire,  fcumming  them  conti- 
mially,  till  they  become  as  bright  as  amber  : when  they  are 
cool,  mix  and  knead  them  into  your  powders  in  the  form  of  a 
pajie. 

The  dofe  is  the  lize  of  a nutmeg,  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  This  has  been  found  a fpecific  for  the  fif- 
tula,  piles,  &rc. 

For  the  WHOOPING  COUGH,  by  the  ROYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

Take  flowers  of  benjamin,  and  framed  opium,  of  each 
two  drams  ; camphire,  two  fcruples  ; ejfential  oil  of  anife- 
feed,  half  a dram  -,  reElified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  quart : di- 
gejl, and  firain  off  the  elixir. 

This  is  originally  from  Le  Mort,  and  was  publilhed 
by  Quincy,  with  four  ounces  of  liquorice,  and  four  of 
honey,  which  the  college  have  omitted.  It  is  anodyne 
and  diaphoretic,  and  greatly  contributes  to  allay  tick- 
ling coughs,  to  open  the  brealf,  to  give  freedom  of 
breathing,  to  cure  an  afthma,  but  particularly  the 
WHOOPING-COUGH  IN  CHILDREN.  The  dofe 
for  children  is  from  five  drops  to  twenty ; and,  to 
grown  perfons,  from  twenty  to  an  hundred,  at  night 
and  morning,  in  Malaga  wine. 

Dr.  SMITH’S  PRESCRIPTION  for  the  WHOOP-  ^ c 
ING  COUGH. 

Take  of  the  mujk  julep,  fix  ounces ; paregoric  elixir,  half  ah 
ounce  j volatile  tinEiure  of  valerian,  one  dram  : mix  them, 
and  take  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  every 
day. 

Take  milk  of  gum  ammoniac,  and  of fmall  cinnamon-water , 
of  each  two  ounces-,  tinEiure  of  caflor,  two  drams  -,  fyrup 
of  balfam,  half  a dram : mix  them,  and  adminifter  one 
fpoonful  prefently  after. 

Towards  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  a decodlion  of 
the  bark,  in  full  dofes,  may  be  prefcribedto  advantage. 
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BDOMEN,  or  belly,  the  (lm<51ure  of,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  all  its  parts,  72, 

Agues,  or  intermittent  Fevers,  the  caiifcs,  fyinptoms, 
regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  of,  119, 

Ale  for  the  inward  piles,  253. 

Ale  for  the  jaundice,  253, 

Alexeterial  Bolus,  245.  ^ 

Anatomical  Analyjis  of  the  luiman  Frame,  both  male 
and  female,  19,  See. 

Animal  Magnetifm,  on  what  founded,  244. 

Anodyne  Balfam,  245. 

Anodyne  Clyfier,  248. 

Anodym  Liniment,  250. 

Anthony's  Fire.  St.  See  Eryfipelas, 

Anticholic  Clyfer,  24S. 

AntidyJ enteric  EleSluary,  247. 

AntiheSlic  DecoSlion,  247. 

Antipathy,  wonderful  properties  of,  243. 

Aperient  Ale,  246. 

Apople.xy,  its  caufe  and  cure,  172. 

Aromatic  or  Spice  Water,  245. 

Arteries,  their  ftriidture  and  office,  with  their  names 
and  defeription,  33,  &c. 

AJlhma,  its  different  kinds,  caufes,  fymptoms,  and 
cure,  17 1, 

Balfamic  Eleiluary,  247. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of  the,  152. 

Bliftering  Plajler,  248. 

Blood,  generation  and  circulation  of,  1O3. 

Blood,  involuntary  difeharges  of,  to  cure,  158. 

Blood,  fpitting  of,  159. 

Blood,  vomitiiiH  of,  160. 

Bolus  of  jalap  with  mercury,  245. 

Bones,  or  ftruefure  of  the  human  Ikeleton,  6t. 

Bones,  broken,  how  to  treat,  93. 

Brain,  inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms  and  cure,  139. 
Bruifes,  how  to  treat,  188. 

Burns,  to  heal  and  cure,  i88. 

Cartilages.  See  Grifiles. 

its  extreme  danger,and  bed  method  to  cure,  181. 
Child-birth,  or  the  procefs  of  midwifery,  228. 

Cholera  Morbus,  its  danger,  and  bed  mode  of  cure,  153. 
Cholic,  the  different  kinds,  and  modes  of  cure,  150. 
Cold  Bathing,  cautions  previous  to,  199. 

Colds  and  Coughs,  how  to  cure,  144,  145. 

Conception,  or  Pregnancy,  manner  of,  with  the  indifpo. 

fstions  common  thereto,  225. 

Confumptions,  the  different  kinds,  and  methods  of  cure, 
125. 

Convulfion  Fits,  198. 

Cough,  IVhooping,  146. 

Child  in  the  IVomb,  the  progreffive  formation  of  its 
parts,,227- 

Cramp  of  the  Stomach,  \yj. 

Cephalic  Eleiluary,  247. 

Cephalic  Ale,  246. 

Daffy’s  Elixir,  254. 

Decodlion  for  catarrahs,  colds,  &c.  252, 

DecoSiion,  common,  247. 

DecoBion  for  a putrid  fore  throat,  253. 

DecoBion  for  inward  decays,  253. 

Deft  nfime  Plajier,  248 . 

defeription  of,  and  cure,  155.  ' 

Diaphoretic  Bolus , 245. 

Diarrhaa,  or  Loofenefs,  154. 

Difeafes  in  general,  their  prevention  and  cure,  XJ2. 
Diffocationsj  190. 


Draughty  faline,  249. 

Draught  for  tlie  dropfy,  253. 
for  confumptions,  253. 

Drinking  the  Mineral  Waters,  cautions  previous  thereto, 
201. 

Dropfy,  how  to  cure,  163. 

Drowned  Perfons,  recovering  of,  196. 

Diuretic  DecoSiion,  24. 

Dyfentery,  or  bloody  Flux,  161. 

Eggs,  in  the  ovaries  of  a woman,  contain  the  rudiments 
of  the  embryo,  227. 

againd  the  piles,  247. 

Electuary  againd  fluxes,  247. 

Elixir  for  the  whooping-cough,  254. 

Emetic,  or  vomiting  draught,  253. 

Emollient  Cataplafm,  1 46 . 

Emulfim,  common  and  Arabic,  248. 

Epilepfy,  or  Falling-Sickiiefs,  175. 

E^fipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  138. 

Effence  for  the  head-ach,  154. 

Eye  Water,  0.^^. 

Eyes,  inflammation  of,  and  cure,  140,  &c. 
f.2r,  its  origin,  quality,  and  office,  23. 

Fevers,  their  nature,  generaf  tendency,  and  cure,  117. 
frwrx,  intermittent,  119. 

Fever,  acute  or  continual,  12 r. 

Fever,  (low  or  nervous,  128. 

Fever,  malignant,  putrid,  or  fpotted,  129. 

Fever,  the  miliary,  131.  < 

Fever,  the  remitting,  132. 

Fever,  fcarlet,  137. 

Fever,  bilious,  138. 

Fibres,  their  conflruflion  and  office,  21. 

Flatulencies,  or  Wind,  178. 

Flefh  of  the  Human  Body,  its  diverfity,  fvibdance,  &C.20, 
Fluor  Albus,  or  Whites,  219. 

Fomentation,  aromatic,  249. 

Fomentation,  drengthening,  249. 

Friar’s  Balfam,  254, 

Furor  Uterinus,  cautions  liow  to  prevent,  and  cure  of, 
224. 

Gargle,  common,  249. 

Gargle,  emollient,  249. 

Generative  Parts  in  men  and  women,  a minute  defcrip- 
tion  of,  15,  84—97. 

Generation,  how  performed,  227. 

Godfrey’s  Cardial,  254, 

Gout,  how  to  alleviate,  165. 

Gravel  tioA  Stone,  156. 

Green  Sicknefs,  how  to  treat,  217. 

Grifiles,  or  Cartilages,  their  nature  and  office,  22. 
Head,  defeription  of,  3. 

Heart,  its  wonderful  condruftion,  fenfation,  and  office, 
12.  A particular  defeription  thereof,  ioo«-.fo2. 
Heart-burn,  to  cure,  173. 

Hiccup,  how  to  prevent,  176. 

Hymen,  its  fituation  and  office,  192. 

Hypochondriac  Complaints,  180. 

Hyjleric  Complaints,  179. 

Jaundice,  fymptoms  and  cure,  162, 

Infants,  difeafes  of,  234. 

Inflammations  undi  Ahfcejfes,  185. 

Jnfuflon,  antifcorbutic,  249.  W 

Infuflon  of  linfeed,  249, 

InjeBions,  balfamic,  mercurial,  250, 

InjeHions  for  ulcers  in  the  vagina  and  womb,  254. 
Intejiints,  deferibed,  75. 

titejlines^ 
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Inteftines,  inflammation  of  the,  148, 

Itch,  how  to  prevent,  or  cure,  170. 

Juleps, cordial, diaphoretic, diuretic,  foetid,  faline,  250. 
Kidneys,  their  fituation,  flrudture,  and  office,  80. 
Kidneys,  inflammation  of  the,  151. 

King's  Ensil,  169. 

Lavender,  compound  fpirit  of,  251, 

Lenitive  EleBuary,  247. 

Ligaments,  tlieir  conftruftion  and  ufc,  12. 

Liver,  its  fubftance  and  office,  78. 

Liver,  inflammation  of  the,  152. 

Loofenefs.  See  Diarrhoea. 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant,  ufed  by  the  natives  to  cure 
the  venereal  difeafe,  213. 

Lungs,  their  conftruff  ion  and  office,  102. 

Lungs^  inflammation  of,  124. 

Man,  phyfical  and  aflronomical  defcription  of,  i. 
Membranes,  their  conftruftion  and  office,  20. 

Meajles,  fymptoms  of,  and  cure,  136. 

Menjlrual  Difcharge,  cautions  concerning,  215, 
Mercurial  Plafier,  248. 

MezereonRoot,  A powerful  affiftant  in  venereal  cafes,2i3. 
Midwifery,  prOcefs  of,  in  natural  and  difficult  labours, 
228. 

Miners,  expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and 
mineral  evaporations,  114. 

Millepedes,  expreffions  of,  249. 

Mufcles,  their  aftoniffiing  properties  and  curious  con- 
ftrudtion.  A minute  invefligauon  and  defcription 
of  them,  40. 

Nerves,  a defcription  of  them,  with  their  properties, 
fituatiop,  and  ufe,  37. 

Nervous  Difeafes,  their  caufe  and  cure,  174. 

Night-mare,  its  caufe  and  cure.  Abfurd  notion  of  this 
diforder  among  the  ancients,  177. 

^alfy,  ITS. 

Peiloral  Bolus,  246. 

Fenis.  See  Generative  Farts. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  159. 

Plague  and  Fever  Water,  245, 

Pliers,  various  kinds,  24L 
Pleurijy,  its  caufes  and  cure,  1^2. 

Poifons,  how  to  repel,  183. 

Pulfes,  the  explanation  and  doftrine  of,  106, 

Purging.  See  Cholera  Morbus. 

Sluinfey,  or  Inflammatory  Sore  Throat,  141, 

Reins  and  Kidneys,  defcription  of,  14. 

ReinSf  their  fituation  and  office,  80. 


Rheumatifm,  how  to  cure,  167. 

Rhubarb  Bolus,  with  Calomel,  24^. 

Ruptures,  in  adults,  195. 

Ruptures,  in  children,  235. 

Sarfaparilla,  a jiowerful  ingredient  in  venereal  cafes, 
2*3- 

Scurvy,  caufes  of,  fymptoms  and  cure,  168, 

Stomach,  its  parts  defcribed,  10, 

Stomach,  inflammation  of  the,  147. 

Strains,  how  to  cure,  194. 

Slone  and  Gravel,  156. 

Skin,  or  Cuticle,  its  texture,  fubflnnce,  &c.  19. 
Skeleton,  or  bones  proper  to  the  human  body,  their 
conftruflion,  names,  property,  and  office,  61. 
Sedentary  Life,  the  ill  confequences  of  it,  116. 
Small-pox,  its  nature,  fymptoms,  and  mode  of  treat- 
menr,  133,  &c. 

Small-pox,  inoculation  of,  by  the  mod  approved  mo- 
dern method,  135. 

Sore  Throat,  inflammatory,  fymptoms  of,  danger,  and 
ncceffary  treatment,  141. 

Sore  Throat,  putrid,  malignant,  or  ulcerous,  its  conta- 
gious quality,  fymptoms,  and  bed  modeof  cure,  142. 
Self  pollution,  its  dreadful  etfedts  on  either  fex,  222. 
Scrophula,  how  to  cure,  169. 

Sympathy,  particular  defcription  of  its  effefls,  213. 
Stomach  Plafler,  248. 

Strengthening  ConJeSiion,  246. 

Strengthening  EleBuary  of  the  Bark,  147. 

Suppurating  Cataplafm,  246. 

their  conftruclion,  fubflance,  and  office,  23, 
Thorax,  or  middle  Ventricle,  its  parts  defcribed,  98. 
Venereal  Difeafe,  bad  confequences  of  being  neglctted, 
202.  The  virulent  gonorrhoea,  203.  Gleets,  207. 
Swelled  tefticle,  208.  Buboes,  209.  Chancres,  aio. 
Strangury  and  Phymofis,  211.  Confirmed  lues,  212. 
Veins,  particular  defcription  of,  with  their  naraes^' 
order,  office,  and  curious  conftrudtion,  24, 

Ulcers,  how  to  treat,  and  cure,  189. 

Vomiting,  how  to  cure,  or  prevent,  154, 

Urine,  iuppreflion  of,  136- 
Urine,  bloody,  161. 

Vulnerary  DecoBion,  247. 

IVeakneJfes,  contracted  before  marriage,  art. 

Whooping  or  Chin  Cough,  how  to  cure,  140. 

difeafes  of,  215. 

Worm  Plafler,  24S. 

Wounds,  how  to  lieal,  186. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  the  BINDER. 


In  tlie  HERBAL. 

Place  the'Head  of  Culpeper  oppofite  to  the  Title,  and 
Cuts  of  the  Plants  in  alphabetical  order,  as  near  to 
the  Defcription  of  each  Plant  as  poffible ; and  let 
the  Index  to  the  Plants  and  Herbs  be  placed  at  tJie 
End  of  the  Herbal. 

In  the  MEDICAL  PART. 

Place  the  Celefiial  Influx  on  Man,  oppofite  the  Title- 


page. 

Celefiial  Influx  on  Woman,  to  face  - Page  19 
Veins  of  the  Human  Body,  oppofite  - . 32 

Arteries  of  ditto  . . - - 36 

Nerves  of  ditto  - - . - 40 

Mufcles,  Plate  I.  - . - - 59 
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Page. 

Mufcles,  Plate  II.  - - - 60 

The  Human  Skeleton  - - - 72 

The  Organs  of  Generation,  Male  and  Female,  7 
and  Liver  of  a new-born  Child  J 

Plate  of  the  Human  Heart  - - - . joa 

Child  in  the  Womb,  jull  before  Delivery  - 229 

Procefs  of  Delivery  ...  230 

Pofition  of  the  Embryos  in  a Plural  Conception  233 
WONDERS  OF  NATURE  REVEALED, 
or,  KEY  TO  PHYSIC  and  OCCULT  SCIENCE, 
the  Binder  is  to  place  that  Continuation  of  the  Work  at  ike 
End  of  this  Medical  Part,  as  far  as  the  Appendix,  which  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  End  of  the  Herbal ; by  which  means  the 
whole  will  make  Two  elegant  Volumes,  entirely  complete. 
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